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FOREWORD 


This volume records what could be the decisive turn of the world away from 
nuclear death toward continued life. It certainly records the revulsion of the great 
majority of the world’s peoples against the continued poisoning of their lungs, 
blood, and genes by the cold-war antagonists. 

This issue records, almost as surely, the breakup of the two grand coalitions, 
whose quarrel has dominated the earth for some fifteen years. Where now is the 
great Red monolith of our nightmares? Even in East Europe, Moscow’s writ runs 
less surely each year. What can the Kremlin do about little Albania? Nor can 
Washington any longer direct “the West” in solid phalanx against the East, with 
Gaullist France asserting its own leadership, not to speak of ordering the future 
of Cuba and Vietnam. Throughout the world, the little peoples rise, some few 
against the remains of white imperialism, all of them against poverty, ignorance, 
and control by any outside power. 

It is true that legions of dedicated Americans still contend that the test-ban 
treaty is only a tiny step and that we will never go on through many other 
stages in liquidating the Cold War. But, while they cling to its cherished 
certainties, a world in flux moves on relentlessly. Key aspects of these momentous 
changes are ably and sometimes vividly discussed in these articles. 

There is extensive consideration here also of the greatest internal issue of all: 
Can the great military-industrial complex, about whose dominance of our national 
life General Eisenhower warned so solemnly, be converted from fabricating the 
engines of annihilation to filling the great voids of our social needs at home and, 
to some extent, abroad? Four articles give evidence that this vital transformation 
from the spaceways of death to the earthways of life can be made—must be made, 
because the Cold War dissolves beneath the feet of our mightiest corporations and 
of our most earnest ideologists. Even our moon madness, so closely related to the 
Cold War, begins to abate. 

But surely, it will be said, there must be some way to cling to some of the 
profitable and comfortable certainties of the waning Cold War. Can a nuclear 
world war really be avoided? Is the German question not insoluble? Can the 
final pitiable folly of a third world war over Germany actually be averted by a 
settlement which is just to all Europe—East as well as West? Can we bring 
ourselves to live with Communist China as a Great Power, one determined that 
we shall not police her neighborhood? Is it credible that we are slowly moving 
toward a true world community, after all? 

These are the questions considered in the final group of articles. They are the 
issues of life and death for our civilization, for ourselves, and for our children. 
They cannot be solved by science or by computers. They are urgent human 
problems, and the nuclear age requires us to have informed judgments about them. 


D. F. FLEMING 
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Postscript: After the above Foreword and this issue of THe Annars has passed 
through the galley-proof stage, President Kennedy’s leadership was tragically 
ended, but the urgency of all the problems and issues discussed here did not end. 
Instead, the need for solutions of cold-war issues increased. The alternative to 
pressing on with settlements and the easing of tensions could well be our own self- 
isolation in an embittered Fortress America, in which there would be no freedom 
for any man. 

Can we safely postpone the making of peace in Europe much longer? Can we 
really put nuclear weapons within reach of the Germans and expect the détente 
with Russia to continue? Is it in our own best interest to oppose the neutraliza- 
tion and eventual reunification of the divided German, Vietnamese, and Korean 
peoples and to reject a neutralized status for Formosa? Are we both compelled 
and able to control the fringes of China? Aside from the Peace Corps, is our for- 
eign aid reaching down to the people who need it? Will our national sanity stand 
the probable shock of other Latin-American nations expropriating our properties 
and turning against us? 

These ultimate questions, upon which we have tried to throw some light here, 
advanced sharply in urgency after the crash of Kennedy’s fall. The nation was 
horrified by what one warped leftist would do. Then there was quick remem- 
brance of the sea of rightist hatred in which we had lived. The mayor of Dallas, 
the home of so much extremism, urged each fellow townsman to “search his heart 
and determine if, through intemperate word or deed, we might have contributed in 
some fashion” to the tragedy. One of the victims of Oswald’s bullets, Governor 
Connally of Texas, the state from which come torrents of tax-free money for 
rightist propaganda, thought the President’s death might serve “to shock and stun 
a nation and its people and the world to what is happening to us through this 
cancerous growth of extremism,” which could be “the genesis of our destruction.” 
“The only solace for the nation’s shame and grief,” said Lippmann, “can come 
from a purge or at least the reduction of the hatred and venom which lie so close 
to the surface of our national life.” 

These venomous hates are now turned inward against the pressures for reforms 
delayed too long at home, while we policed the round world, but we should re- 
member the long practice in hatred which the Cold War gave us, against govern- 
ments and ideas unexpectedly strong after World War I. Lately, our fears of 
the Red monolith have perforce subsided, but the grisly image has been trans- 
ferred to every proposal for the human care and development of our own people. 
Obviously, a nation that can neither protect its chief executive nor bring his as- 
sassin to trial needs to examine in all soberness how to devote more of its resources 
to education and internal reform. But, to forestall new waves of hatred from 
consuming us, we need to make doubly sure that the turn toward peace which 
John F. Kennedy so nobly Jed goes forward. He broke the furrows, but they 
must still be made fruitful. 

I am proud to let stand the estimate of his greatness in my article, written while 
he was still living. An Epilogue has been added at the end of. these articles. 


D. E. FLEMING 





The Sino-Soviet Conflict in Perspective 


By Rosert A. SCALAPINO 


ABSTRACT: Three issues divide Russia and China: organiza- 
tion, decision-making, and leadership in the Communist world; 
revolutionary tactics and strategy in mid-twentieth century; 
content and form of intrabloc assistance. The Chinese, to 
protect their minority status and advance their political power, 
emphasize the sovereignty and independence of each Com- 
munist party and advocate a commonwealth theory of inter- 
national Communist organization. The Soviet Union pays 
homage to the equality and independence of each party but 
believes that power must go with responsibility and does not 
intend to relinquish international Communist leadership to 
Peking. The Chinese, dissatisfied and unable to compete 
nation-to-nation with the United States, advocate pushing 
global revolution, particularly in the non-Western world. The 
Soviet Union bases its strategy on nation-to nation competition 
with the United States and unification of the total Socialist 
camp. The Russians reject any equal-development theory that 
might disperse Soviet resources too widely. They insist upon 
the validity of economic co-operation among Communist states. 
The Chinese, resentful of Soviet preoccupation with Russian 
power and development, attack Soviet imperialism, the use of 
aid for political pressure. Thus far, the dispute has passed 
through five tactical phases. This escalation has been delib- 
erate, after repeated failures of agreement. The underlying 
cause of the Sino-Soviet conflict is the basic paradox between 
pluralism in the Communist world and monolithism in Com- 
munist ideology. 
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HE conflict between Russia and 

China, now burning at white-heat 
intensity, will almost certainly be re- 
corded as one of the most significant 
events of the twentieth century. Less 
than a decade ago, the Eurasian con- 
tinent seemed destined to be dominated 
by the Sino-Soviet alliance. That alli- 
ance, formally consummated in 1950, 
united nearly a billion people, with ad- 
ditional millions in East Europe, North 
Korea, and North Vietnam directly af- 
fected. Intimate political, military, and 
economic ties were fashioned among 
governments sharing a common ideology 
and common global objectives. The 
power potential of this union was truly 
awesome. To many observers, the 
critical question of the future was 
whether a revitalized, unified West 
Europe in concert with the United 
States could withstand the inevitable 
pressures from the East. 

Seldom in history has a major alli- 
ance collapsed so quickly. Today, the 
Sino-Soviet alliance is an empty shell, 
and there is little likelihood that it can 
be reconstructed in the near future. It 
is conceivable that, if Khrushchev and 
Mao were to pass from the scene, a 
fresh start could be attempted, but, in 
view of the issues that have now been 
raised and the tactics that have been em- 
ployed, the removal of personal antago- 
nisms alone would scarcely suffice to 
mend the breach. At this point, the 
struggle has reached an unprecedented 
level of bitterness and intensity. Com- 
munism has been turned inward against 
itself. The tactics so long employed 
against democratic opponents are now 
being used against “comrades” with the 
same deadly passion. 

Social scientists should find three 
aspects of the Sino-Soviet conflict of 
critical interest: the basic issues being 
contested, the tactics of intrabloc strug- 
gle, and the underlying causes of this 
great cleavage. Fortunately, the dis- 


putants themselves have now provided 
us with a wealth of information on each 
of these matters. If used carefully, 
Communist documentation can be in- 
valuable. Relying upon it and other 
sources, let us turn first to the basic 
issues. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES AT STAKE 


The thorny questions being debated 
by the Soviet and Chinese Communists 
can be divided into three broad cate- 
gories. It should be strongly empha- 
sized that these categories are closely 
interrelated. From an analytic point 
of view, however, there is much merit 
in considering them separately. 


Organization, decision-making, and. 
leadership 


The first set of issues relates to organ- 
ization, decision-making, and leader- 
ship within the Communist world. In 
concise terms, it is the question of how 
—and whether—to retreat from mono- 
lithism. The Stalin era, to be sure, was 
not as monolithic with respect to inter- 
national communism as has often been 
asserted. Ignorance, confusion, and pre- 
occupation with other matters in Mos- 
cow combined to give certain Com- 
munist parties varying degrees of in- 
dependence for varying periods. In 
the final analysis, however, there was 
only one ultimate source of power and 
authority for the international Com- 
munist movement before World War II. 

The universal proletariat had only 
one motherland, the Soviet Union, and 
Communist orthodoxy was defined in 
terms of one’s willingness to sacrifice 
everything, if necessary, for the protec- 
tion of that motherland. To disavow 

1No definitive or even thorough docu- 
mentary study of the Comintern and Comin- 
form has yet been made, nor is such a study 
feasible at this time. The memoirs of many 
ex-Communists, however, suggest that the de- 


gree of Soviet pressure and involvement 
varied greatly from period to period. 
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‘Soviet policy—to challenge Stalinism— 
was “an act of treason against all 
workers.” These sober “facts,” to be 
sure, did not prevent thoroughly frus- 
trated or disillusioned men from break- 
ing with the Kremlin. In the years 
after 1920, indeed, almost the whole 
first generation of world Communist 
leaders made such a break at one time 
or another. But they did so as individ- 
uals or in small groups, and they moved 
into the wilderness. Effective organiza- 
tional resistance to Stalinism was im- 
possible from within the Communist 
movement. The fate of the Trotskyites 
proved this conclusively. The Fourth 
International could claim only a man, 
not a state or an army. And, after 
Trotsky’s murder in 1940, it could claim 
` only a ghost. 

The major changes in the organiza- 
_ tional structure of world communism 
after World War IT are too well known 
to require extensive comment. On the 
one hand, new, independent bases of 
Communist authority emerged. And, 
on the other hand, developments within 
Russia rendered the relation of the 
Soviet Union to the rest of the world 
Communist movement increasingly com- 
plex. In one sense, the power and 
authority of the Soviet Union were 
greatly augmented as a result of Soviet 
progress in nuclear and space science. 
But opposite trends could also be dis- 
cerned, especially with respect to intra- 
Communist relations. 

When the rubble of World War I 
was finally cleared away, Soviet con- 
sumer pressures had reached a danger- 
ous level. The demands of Russian 
citizens for more goods and services 
could no longer be safely ignored, and 
this issue was thrust into the very 
center of internal Soviet politics. This 
fact, together with the heavy military 
expenditures involved in the Cold War, 
strongly affected Soviet capacity to 
satisfy the rapidly expanding needs of 


the Communist world. Coupled with 
this economic problem was a political 
one: the intense struggle for power that 
developed in Russia after the death of 
Stalin in 1953. For more than three 
years—and these were critical years for 
Communists and non-Communists alike 
—uncertainty prevailed as to Soviet 
policies and leadership. For the first 
time since the days of the Stalin- 
Trotsky struggle, the Communist leaders 
of the world witnessed a harsh seesaw 
battle for power within the Kremlin. 
A crisis in confidence respecting Soviet 
leadership was inevitable, especially 
since it was a relatively unknown chal- 
lenger who ultimately won the competi- 
tion. 

It is against this background that one 
must view the rising struggle within 
international communism over the ques- 
tions of organization, decision-making, 
and leadership. Let us begin by sum- 
marizing the broad, theoretical posi- 
tions of the two antagonists upon these 
critical issues. 

Central to the Chinese concept of 
international Communist organization is 
the principle that each Communist 
party must be regarded as an independ- 
ent and equal entity, possessing full 
“sovereignty” with respect to its in- 
ternal affairs? The old emphasis upon 
a party as a branch of an organic inter- 
national must be abandoned. Hence, 
any viable organization of Communist 
parties must be based upon the principle 
of universality of membership, with 
each party having an equal voice and 
no member being forced to accept de- 
cisions against its will. 


2¥For one strong expression of this theme, 
so often reiterated in Chinese Communist 
Party documents, see “The Origin and De- 
velopment of the Differences Between the 
Leadership of the C.P.S.U. and Ourselves,” 
which originally appeared in Jen-min Jih-pao 
and Hung-ch’i on September 6, 1963 and was 
published in English in the Peking Review, 
No. 37 (September 13, 1963), pp. 6-20. 
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The Chinese would distinguish be- 
tween the. decision-making process as it 
applies to a single party and as it ap- 
plies to the international Communist 
movement. Within a single party, the 
principles of democratic centralism shall 
continue to apply. The minority shall 
accept majority decisions, and authority 
shall flow from the top downward. 
Among parties, however, decisions shall 
be reached on the basis of consultation, 
discussion, consensus, and unanimity. 
Valid positions for world communism 
can only be established—and changed— 
on this basis. 

Naturally, differences of opinion be- 
tween parties will occur on occasion. 
Whether these are the result of doctrinal 
error or “natural variations,” they must 
be handled by means of private bilateral 
or multilateral discussions, with the 
necessary adjustments being made to 
produce agreement. Under no circum- 
stances, however, should one fraternal 
party interfere in the internal affairs of 
another. 

If these broad principles represent 
the self-proclaimed Chinese position on 
Communist international organization, 
they are also championed by Soviet 
party leaders.” Indeed, Soviet Union 
Communist party spokesmen insist that 
they have blazed new paths on behalf 
of these principles. Was it not they 
who presided over the abolition of the 
Cominform in 1956 and initiated the 
meetings of fraternal parties in 1957 
and 1960? Did not the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union seek universal 
representation at those meetings, even 
soliciting the attendance of certain non- 
Communist Marxist parties? And did 
the meetings not reach decisions on the 


3 See, for example, the Letter of the Central 
Committee of the Communist party of the 
Soviet Union to the Central Committee of 
the Communist party of China, March 30, 
1963, hereafter referred to as the March 30th 
Letter. 


basis of discussion, consensus, and una- 
nimity? Moreover, was it not Premier 
Khrushchev himself who in 1960 in- 
sisted upon the removal of any phrase 
that might imply the primacy of the 
Soviet party over other Communist 
parties? 

The differences with respect to this 
first category of issues, then, are not 
over the basic principles themselves, at 
least not overtly. The differences are 
over who has interpreted the principles 
correctly and who has lived up to them 
in good faith. ‘But, when the ramifica- 
tions of current Communist organiza- 
tional theory are thoroughly considered, 
and the paradoxes implicit in that the- 
ory fully appreciated, this situation be- 
comes understandable. Put simply, the 
organizational principles under which 
international communism is currently 
trying to operate are very unrealistic, 
measured against the current status of 
the movement, and riddled with incon- 
sistencies. Admittedly, a political ad- 
vantage exists in giving lip service to 
these principles, and it is difficult to find 
a workable substitute. Nevertheless, an 
organizational breakdown was to be ex- 
pected. The dispute over who is to 
blame for that breakdown is a natural 
aftermath. 

In effect, the Communists have been 
experimenting with a commonwealth 
principle of organization. Yet they 
neither recognize nor accept the limita- 
tions of that principle at this point, and 
it is difficult, indeed, to see how they 
could ever do so. Given the compre- 
hensive yet precise nature of Commu- 
nist objectives and the great disparity 
in power among Communist parties, it 
would be serious enough merely to ap- 
ply the principle of one party-one vote. 
Over ninety Communist parties now 
exist, many of them minuscule, fugitive, 
or factionalized. To impose the rule of 
unanimity in addition is to establish 
regulations inviting—indeed, requiring 
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—various forms of subterfuge and viola- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly, nationalism is one vital 
factor involved in the present rules of 
Communist international organization. 
Communism, especially in Asia, has 
only gained ground recently when it has 
been able to identify with or capture 
the nationalist movement. The phe- 
nomena of the Communist-led national 
front and the Communist nation-state 
are more than ever with us. Conse- 
quently, senses of uniqueness, special 
interest, and sovereignty have steadily 
grown in almost every active Commu- 
nist movement. That these senses would 
be fostered by Communist China is 
natural, because China is now engaged 
in the historic task of defending her 
own sovereign and minority rights 
against a Soviet-led majority. What 
better defense than to emphasize the in- 
dependence and equality of each party, 
and the rule of unanimity? It is not 
surprising that the Communist party of 
the Soviet Union on occasion prefers to 
emphasize majority rights and minority 
responsibilities. 

Will the principle of unanimity in 
Communist international organization 
be overturned in favor of majoritarian- 
ism, or will it be retained, with dis- 
senters being ousted? More than na- 
tionalism is involved in this thorny di- 
lemma; ideology also plays a significant 
role. By its very nature, Marxism- 
Leninism is an ideology demanding the 
identification of Truth. And Marxian 
Truth is still monolithic despite the 
polycentric character of communism at 
present. It is with this giant paradox 
that the Communist movement cur- 
rently wrestles. Lip service is paid to 
diversity. The Russians urge each peo- 
ple to find its own path to socialism. 
The Chinese insist that it is the obliga- 
tion of each party to apply Marxism- 
Leninism creatively to the specific con- 
ditions of its respective society. Yet, 


by definition, there is only one correct 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine, whereas there 
are innumerable errors to right and left. 
The creative Marxist may instead be a 
revisionist or dogmatist. Then he can 
be shown no mercy. “Differences” be- 
tween parties are to be adjusted, but 
one cannot compromise with error, one 
cannot consort with a heretic. Thus, 
the touchstone to those organizational 
principles dealing with the reconcilia- 
tion of differences and interference in 
the internal affairs of another party be- 
comes the question of Truth, Marxian 
Truth. Yet, under the principles of in- 
dependence and equality, this question 
in the final analysis is the property of 
each party unto itself. 

Bearing these complexities in mind, let 
us juxtapose the Chinese and Soviet pro- 
cedural charges against each other. To- 
day, Chinese authorities accuse Khrush- 
chev and his cohorts of having repeat- 
edly taken unilateral actions on matters 
of vital concern to all Communists, ig- 
noring the responsibility for prior con- 
sultation with fraternal allies. A list of 
such misdeeds begins with the “errone- 
ous” attack upon Stalin in February 
1956 and includes the public criticism 
of Albania at the Twenty-second Con- 
gress of the Communist party of the 
Soviet Union, the campaign to read Al- 
bania out of the Socialist camp, the ef- 
fort to rehabilitate Yugoslavia, the will- 
ingness to sacrifice the sovereignty of 
Cuba by accepting a scheme of inter- 
national inspection of missile sites, and 
the continuous attempts to “prettify” 
American imperialism. Most of these 
actions were not only unilateral, argue 
the Chinese, but also direct violations 
of the General Line as unanimously 
adopted and set forth in the Moscow 
Declaration of 1957 and Statement of 
1960. 

Chinese leaders further accuse the 
Khrushchev group of consistently em- 
ploying “antidemocratic” methods in an 
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effort to “wield the baton.” Communist 
parties and states must either follow 
“the erroneous, revisionist Khrushchev 
line” or become the victims of ruthless 
retaliatory measures. In this connec- 
tion, the Maoists recite a lengthy list of 
punitive measures taken in recent years 
against Albania and China by the So- 
viet Union: the recall of Soviet tech- 
nicians; drastic reductions in economic 
assistance and trade; cancellation of 
military agreements, including the agree- 
ment to assist China in acquiring nu- 
clear weapons; curtailment of cultural 
exchange; and, finally, in the case of 
Albania, the severance of diplomatic re- 
lations. 

Soviet tactics at international confer- 
ences are similarly attacked: Russian 
leaders, headed by Khrushchev, revile 
opponents in the strongest terms, mak- 
ing use of insulting, vulgar language; 
steam-roller tactics are employed to si- 
lence the opposition; a Soviet claque 
responds on cue to Russian directions; 
Communist party congresses are used 
as forums for public attacks upon par- 
ties refusing to follow the Khrushchev 
line, thereby displaying Communist dis- 
unity to the world. 

According to the Chinese, these vari- 
ous actions constitute gross violations of 
the independence and equality of each 
Communist party, a frontal assault upon 
the sovereign rights of each Communist 
state, and a repudiation of “normal, 
democratic procedures.” The Russians 
are not only guilty of repeated viola- 
tions of the Moscow agreements but also 
of trampling upon all organizational 
principles commonly accepted by the 
international Communist movement. 

Khrushchev is charged in addition 
with direct interference in the internal 
affairs of other Communist parties and 
states. The Khrushchev group, assert 
the Chinese, have reached into the East 
European parties repeatedly, seeking to 
purge leaders whom they cannot con- 


trol and to gain possession of the party 
machinery. They have given support to 
“antiparty elements” in China and en- 
gaged in various subversive activities on 
Chinese soil. 

These serious charges add up to a 
general indictment of the Khrushchev 
group as practicing “great nation chau- 
vinism,” violating all of the organiza- 
tional principles to which they pay lip 
service, and thereby betraying the cause 
of communism. Such an indictment by 
Communists against the Soviet Union 
is certainly not new. It was made, with 
equally good evidence, against Stalin 
on numerous occasions. What is new is 
that the indictment is made by men 
who have an independent power base 
and who could establish a rival inter- 
national organization with some chance 
of success. 

Soviet leaders have struck back hard 
against the Chinese “comrades.” Ac- 
cording to the Russians, it is the Mao- 
ists who are guilty of unilateral actions, 
punitive and undemocratic practices 
against their opponents, and gross inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other 
fraternal parties and states. Did China 
consult with her comrades before pub- 
lishing the tracts on Leninism that first 
brought the Sino-Soviet dispute into the 
open, in April 1960? Did she consult 
before her attack upon India, a purely 
national action profoundly embarrassing 
to the Communist world? Did she con- 
sult before publicly slandering the So- 
viet Union at the time of the Cuban 
crisis? 

Soviet spokesmen insist that the Chi- 
nese have given their Communist com- 
rades the choice between accepting com- 
pletely their own General Line or being 
subjected to extensive vilification and 
subversive attacks. Certain concessions 
were made to the Chinese position at 
the time of the Moscow meetings, but, 
basically, the Chinese were prepared to 
settle for nothing less than uncondi- 
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tional surrender. They signed the Mos- 
cow Declaration and the Moscow State- 
ment only in order to avoid being iso- 
lated, without any intention of adhering 
to the main themes. The Chinese refuse 
to recognize that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the world’s Communist parties 
are opposed to their position. Masquer- 
ading as the chief spokesman for the in- 
dependence and equality of each party, 
the Chinese Communist party in fact 
seeks to force its minority position upon 
others by using every conceivable tac- 
tic: personal abuse, economic retalia- 
tion, and direct appeals to the rank and 
file of various parties over the heads of 
the legally constituted authorities. 

As proof of these charges, Soviet lead- 
ers offer such evidence as the bitter, 
personal attacks upon Premier Khrush- 
chev now emanating from the Peking 
press, the assertions by Chinese leaders 
that trade with bloc members would be 
dependent upon their ideological posi- 
tion, the emergence of dissident, pro- 
Chinese Communist groups in many na- 
tions and the almost frantic factional 
activities of the Chinese Communist 
party throughout the world, and the di- 
rect violations of Soviet sovereignty 
such as the distribution of Chinese 
polemics without permission. 

If procedural-substantive differences 
between the Communist party of the 
Soviet Union and the Chinese Commu- 
nist party could not be resolved, the or- 
ganizational struggle had only one logi- 
cal climax: a battle for leadership of 
the Communist world. Now, that stage 
in the evolution of the struggle has been 
reached, as the dramatic letter of June 
14, 1963 issued by the Chinese so 
clearly indicates. In twenty-five points, 
the Chinese have offered their own Gen- 
eral Line for the international Commu- 
nist movement. ‘This General Line is 
proclaimed as the only valid line for 
true Marxist-Leninists, an effort to save 
the Communist world from false Khrush- 


chevian revisionism. The monolithism 
of Marxist Truth has reasserted itself, 
and the Russians face the gravest threat 
to their leadership in the nearly fifty 
years during which they have dominated 
the international Communist movement. 


Revolutionary tactics and strategy 


It is appropriate at this point to in- 
troduce the second set of issues divid- 
ing Russia and China—namely, issues 
stemming from the debate over Commu- 
nist revolutionary tactics and strategy 
in the mid-twentieth century. How can 
communism triumph most quickly and 
at least cost over its rivals? No ques- 
tion is more central to Communist the- 
ory and practice. Once again, let us set 
forth the positions of the two rivals 
briefly, starting this time with the So- 
viet position. There are three major 
components in the Soviet analysis of our 
times and their prescription for Commu- 
nist victory. First, this epoch is to be 
defined as a period of global transition 
from capitalism to socialism, an era 
when socialism and communism will tri- 
umph on a world scale. Initiative al- 
ready lies to a considerable extent in 
Socialist hands; the ability of imperial- 
ism to influence the course of history 
has been greatly reduced. 

The second basic theme is that the 
contradiction between capitalism and so- 
cialism is the chief contradiction of our 
times. The national liberation struggle 
is a crucial element in the coming So- 
cialist victory, but the contradiction be- 
tween colonial peoples and imperialism 
must be related directly to the struggle 
between two world systems. It is es- 
sential that all revolutionary movements 
be merged into a single world stream, 
that the workers of the advanced and 
emerging worlds be completely united. 

Finally, peaceful coexistence must be 
the primary tactic of Socialist societies 


4The March 30th Letter has an excellent 
summary of the Soviet general line. 
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in their relations with the capitalist 
world. Peaceful coexistence between so- 
cialism and capitalism involves an un- 
remitting ideological, political, and eco- 
nomic struggle, including a class strug- 
gle within capitalist societies and the 
steady advance of the national libera- 
tion movement. All Communists, how- 
ever, have the solemn obligation to pre- 
vent a global nuclear war which is 
neither necessary nor of any conceivable 
advantage to communism. 

Could not these Soviet doctrines be 
called “creative Marxism-Leninism”? 
Do they not fit the Chinese formula of 
integrating the “universal truths” of 
Marxism-Leninism with the needs and 
nature of a particular society? Today, 
the Soviet Union is a world power with 
global responsibilities. The universalist 
element in her thought and action must 
be correspondingly large. It is natural 
that the Soviet Union would insist upon 
emphasizing the struggle between two 
world systems and the vital importance 
of the organic unity of the entire So- 
cialist camp. The Russians at present 
cannot afford to think primarily in par- 
ticularistic or “special area” terms. In 
this sense, Khrushchev and his support- 
ers can claim to be Marxists in the 
grand style. 

Over time, the holding of great power 
will produce basic changes both in in- 
dividuals and in states. Such changes 
are now beginning to affect Soviet poli- 
cies and ideology. The Russians have 
had extensive international commitments 
at the state as well as party level for 
nearly two decades; they have had the 
bomb for more than a decade. Perforce, 
they have had to operate at a new level 
of complexity in decision-making; they 
have acquired a new sense of initiative 
on the one hand and of caution on the 
other. In these and other respects, they 
have been forced—perhaps against their 
will—to move away from the more sim- 
plistic, deterministic aspects of Marx- 


ism. Is not this the underlying basis for 
the present Soviet thesis of peaceful co- 
existence? 

Another element in this change pro- 
duced by power is the fact that the So- 
viet Union can now conceive of the type 
of competition involved in peaceful co- 
existence as being a realistic approach 
—indeed, the only realistic approach. 
Global war would destroy first the So- 
viet Union, along with the United States. 
But is Soviet society not within reach 
of being able to compete on a nation-to- 
nation basis with the United States in 
science and technology, in economic de- 
velopment, and in all forms of human 
creativity? The Khrushchevites believe 
this to be the case. In this sense, the 
Soviet Union has become a “have” na- 
tion psychologically, not in terms of be- 
ing satisfied with the status quo, but in 
terms -of being relatively satisfied with 
the rate and direction of change. The 
Soviet Union, conscious of bearing the 
primary responsibility for war or peace 
together with the United States, is pre- 
pared to gamble on the tactic of using 
all methods of competition with capi- 
talism short of global war. 

How do the Chinese approach these 
problems? Maoist analysis begins with 
similar premises about this epoch only 
to reach substantially different conclu- 
sions as to the proper Communist re- 
sponse.® For the Chinese, this is an age 
when “the East wind prevails over the 
West wind,” a particular phrase, inci- 
dentally, to which the Russians have 
taken exception as having certain racial 
or regional connotations. However, the 
Chinese concur in the general Soviet 
analysis of the times: the global power 
of imperialism has declined, the strength 

5 The Chinese General Line is set forth in 
detail in the famous “Letter of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of China 
in Reply to the Letter of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 


Union of March 30, 1963,” hereafter referred 
to as the June 14th Letter. 
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of the Socialist camp has greatly in- 
creased, and victory is within grasp. 
For this very reason, “to make no dis- 
tinction between enemies, friends and 
ourselves and to entrust the fate of the 
people and of mankind to collaboration 
with U. S. imperialism is to lead people 
astray.” ° 

The Chinese see four basic contradic- 
tions in this era, and, while that be- 
tween the Socialist and the imperialist— 
capitalist-—-camps is very important, to 
minimize the national liberation move- 
ments is foolish. These movements to- 
gether with the Socialist revolutionary 
movement are “the two great historical 
currents of our time,” and the whole 
cause of the proletarian revolution 
hinges upon the outcome of the revolu- 
tionary struggles of the peoples of the 
non-Western world. 

Finally, a one-sided emphasis upon 
peaceful coexistence discards the his- 
torical mission of proletarian world 
revolution and departs from the revolu- 
tionary teachings of Marxism-Leninism. 
The Socialist countries must be pre- 
pared for both peace and war, evolu- 
tion and revolution. To insist that 
peaceful coexistence is the only path 
and that nuclear weapons necessitate 
basic change even in Marxian ideology 
is to disarm the proletariat psychologi- 
cally and to prepare the way for sur- 
render. 

Another form of “creative Marxism- 
Leninism” thus emerges. Perhaps the 
single most important fact about con- 
temporary China is its profound dis- 
satisfaction with the status quo and, 
hence, its determination to keep the 
revolutionary momentum at the highest 
possible level. Many factors conspire 
to make this the case: a first-generation 
revolutionary elite who have fought in 
the trenches for thirty years, “true be- 

8 Ibid, p. 12 in the Foreign Languages 


Press pamphlet edition of this Letter (Peking, 
1963), 


lievers” supremely confident of their 
revolutionary skill; a nation surfeited 
with poverty and backwardness that has 
only begun its modernization drive; a 
society much abused in the past, where 
the nationalist and Communist revolu- 
tions peaked together; a leadership not 
faced with complex international deci- 
sions, global commitments, or the re- 
sponsibilities of actual world power. 

The Chinese Communist “sense of 
outrage” is most sharply focused upon 
the United States at present. Chinese 
nationalism and communism combine to 
make America the central target. In 
the eyes of the present government, it 
is the United States that has prevented 
the acquisition of Taiwan and the end- 
ing of the civil war, kept China iso- 
lated, and encircled it with bases and 
warships. Moreover, the current lead- 
ers are convinced that no fundamental 
agreement between themselves and the 
American government can be reached in 
the foreseeable future.’ 

How does one meet this challenge? 
Unlike the Soviet Union, the People’s 
Republic of China is in no position to 
engage in nation-to-nation competition 
with the United States. It can only 
compete by forwarding the global revo- 
lution. Out of weakness, the Chinese 
Communists are attracted to the same 
strategy once supported by the Bol- 
sheviks in their period of impotence. 
Nor do the Chinese see much hope of 
immediate uprisings in the advanced 
capitalist world. It is the world of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America where the 
great opportunities now lie. 

Such a strategy accords not only with 
China’s weaknesses but also with its 
strengths. Communist China is armed 
today with a model, a method of revo- 


7¥For the latest evidence of this view, see 
the interview conducted by a Reuters news- 
man with Premier Chou En-lai on October 11, 
1963 as reported in The New York Times, 
October 14, 1963, 
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lution which the Chinese leaders be- 
lieve is broadly applicable to most non- 
Western areas. If “the national libera- 
tion movement” can be made the vital 
center of the world revolution, and the 
Chinese model can be advanced, with 
suitable modifications, as the basic ap- 
proach to a successful liberation-Social- 
ist revolution, then China will be able 
to play a crucial role in the world de- 
spite her relative lack of military and 
economic power. In certain parts of the 
non-Western world, China has other ad- 
vantages, such as those of proximity, 
race, or cultural similarity, but the criti- 
cal factor is her revolutionary experi- 
ence, 

At root, the second set of basic issues 
between Russia and China reflects the 
enormous difficulty involved in con- 
structing common revolutionary tactics 
and strategy on the part of two nations 
differing so greatly at present in the 
timing of their revolutions, the degree 
of their world involvement and respon- 
sibilities, and the nature of their power. 
It thus becomes understandable why 
the Russians would accuse the Chinese 
of holding a backward, irresponsible 
attitude toward nuclear war, of pursu- 
ing—or attempting to get others to pur- 
sue—adventurous policies risking war, 
and of seeking to separate the workers 
of the capitalist world from those of the 
emerging world. Similarly, one can ap- 
preciate the Chinese charge that the So- 
viet Union in its policies toward the 
United States has followed a line of ap- 
peasement and capitulation and that, 
under Khrushchev, the land of Lenin 
has lost its revolutionary zeal. 


Intrabloc assistance 


The third set of issues dividing Rus- 
sia and China relates to the content and 
form of intrabloc assistance. The un- 
derlying Soviet position can be set forth 
briefly as follows: Naturally, fraternal 
Communist states should have close 


military, political, and economic ties, 
and the Soviet Union will always render 
generous brotherly assistance to its com- 
rades. However, Communist states must 
develop at their own pace, in accordance 
with the timing of their revolutions and 
the internal conditions which they con- 
front. Any theory of “equal develop- 
ment” which would cause Soviet prog- 
ress to mark time and Soviet resources 
to be distributed in such a fashion as to 
enable other comrades to catch up is 
both unrealistic and dangerous. As long 
as the Soviet Union must serve as the 
military shield and the symbol of prog- 
ress under socialism, the rapid growth 
of the Soviet economy is critical to the 
security and the success of communism 
everywhere. At the same time, how- 
ever, a more highly integrated program 
of economic interaction among members 
of the bloc—the Council of Economic 
Mutual Assistance—can be enormously 
helpful to all participants. 

The Chinese have not publicly advo- 
cated a theory of “equal development.” 
On the contrary, they have repeatedly 
asserted that each Socialist country 
must rely mainly upon itself for its de- 
velopment.° The primary concern of 
the Chinese has been that economic as- 
sistance from one Socialist country to 
another in no way jeopardize the inde- 
pendence and equality of the recipient. 

The evidence now available suggests 


‘strongly that the Chinese have two basic 


grievances against the Soviet Union in 
connection with its assistance. First, So- 
viet aid was probably never as generous 
either in its amount or in its terms as 
the Chinese had hoped to obtain. It is 
extremely difficult to believe that, when 


8 For evidence of this position, see the 
March 30th Letter and also the “Open Letter 
of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union to Its Party 
Organizations at All Levels and to All Its 
Party Members,” originally published in 
Pravda on July 14, 1963. 

5 See Point 21 in the June 14th Letter. 
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they compare United States aid pro- 
grams with Soviet ones, or even when 
they compare Soviet aid with their own 
selective assistance to various states, the 
Chinese can be satisfied. But the charge 
that has now been brought forward pub- 
licly is not of niggardliness but of eco- 
nomic imperialism. Chinese authorities 
have openly criticized the Council of 
Economic Mutual Assistance as an in- 
strumentality of Russian control over 
the economies of sovereign states. Chi- 
nese bitterness, moreover, at the with- 
drawal of Soviet economic aid and the 
scrapping of the agreement to share nu- 
clear secrets is clearly as deep as bitter- 
ness can ever go. 

Today, Soviet leaders face problems 
not unfamiliar to the leaders of the 
United States: how to allocate their 
available resources, how to make cer- 
tain that these resources are used with 
maximum efficiency and toward goals 
of which the donor can approve, and, 
finally, how to deal with recalcitrant 
allies. The Chinese, however, are in 
that fiercely nationalist stage which also 
has its counterpart among nations far 
from Communist in their ideological po- 
sition. At times, they appear to be ca- 
pable of taking actions totally irrational 
from an economic standpoint on behalf 
of “truth,” “justice,” and “basic sover- 
eign rights.” 


On Tactics 


In tactical terms, the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute has thus far involved five stages, 
each marked by special characteristics. 
The first stage was characterized by 
primary reliance upon private bilateral 
discussions in which Russian and Chi- 
nese authorities in the 1956-1957 pe- 
riod sought to persuade each other of 
the merits of their respective positions. 
These discussions and the communica- 
tions involved appear to have been 
shared with a relatively small number 


of comrades from other parties. At this 
point, the controversy was on a strictly 
party-to-party basis and did not even 
involve the whole of the international 
Communist movement. 

The second stage, dating from the fall 
of 1957, represented the beginning of 
formal disputation, and quickly the de- 
bate was carried into the main stream 
of the international movement. This 
stage culminated with the truly fierce 
interparty and interpersonal attacks that 
took place at Bucharest and Moscow in 
1960. Already, the dispute had pro- 
duced some factionalism both among 
and within parties. Moreover, the So- 
viet Union had commenced punitive ac- 
tions against Albania and China in a 
desperate effort to stop the dangerous 
trend toward an open defiance of Soviet 
leadership. Attempts were being made 
on both sides to support “antiparty” 
elements within the opposing camp. 
Thus, state-to-state relations were now 
deeply involved. 

The public attack by Khrushchev on 
Albania in October 1961 inaugurated 
the third stage, marking the official en- 
try of the controversy into the public 
arena.*° In this period, also, Albania 
and Yugoslavia were used to symbolize 
China and Russia respectively, and thus 
the full range of the dispute—and the 
bitterness attending it—were progres- 
sively explored and revealed to the 
world. Now Communist parties every- 
where were forced to take positions on 
many of the burning issues. Some par- 
ties, notably in Asia, sought to estab- 
lish a neutralist position. Most parties 
elsewhere ultimately lined up behind 
Moscow on the critical points. A no- 
ticeable weakening of discipline oc- 

10 The Soviet Union has charged that the 
controversy was first made public with the 
multilanguage publication in April 1961 of 
the pamphlets Long Live Leninism! by the 
Chinese Communist party, pamphlets openly 


challenging the Soviet Union Communist 
party position on basic issues, 
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curred, however; Moscow was now pay- 
ing a heavy price for the dispute. Mean- 
while, Peking began an intensive propa- 
ganda campaign directed toward every 
revolutionary center in the world but 
especially toward the non-Western areas. 
State-to-state relations between the So- 
viet Union and China now deteriorated 
sharply, with each side accusing the 
other of subversive activities and inter- 
ference in internal affairs. 

A fourth stage developed in the fall 
of 1962, in the midst of the crises over 
India, Cuba, and Yugoslavia. The use 
of Albania and Yugoslavia as stalking 
horses gradually ceased, and the main 
targets—still garbed in anonymity— 
were brought forward. The Chinese 
tactic was to use terms like “some peo- 
ple” and “some parties.” The Commu- 
nist party of the Soviet Union, furious 
at Chinese criticism of Soviet policy in 
Cuba, retaliated by using various party 
congresses in East Europe for the open 
criticism of the Chinese Communist 
party. Chinese spokesmen quickly re- 
sponded by issuing a running series of 
pamphlets surveying in comprehensive 
fashion their position and excoriating 
their opponents. Meanwhile, China was 
gathering support from most Asian par- 
ties and building factions throughout 
the world as Moscow held firmly to 
most of the official party organizations 
outside the Far East. 

The famous June 14 letter from Peking 
and the abortive Moscow meeting of 
July 1963 which followed shortly opened 
the fifth and present stage. For the first 
time, the Chinese openly and vehemently 
attacked Khrushchev by name, demand- 
ing nothing less than his total repudia- 
tion by true Communists as a revision- 
ist and traitor to the movement. Rus- 


11 For Chinese support among the Com- 
munist parties of Asia, see my article, 
“Moscow, Peking and the Communist Parties 
of Asia,” Foreign Affairs, January 1963, pp. 
323-343. 


sian sources answered with direct and 
vigorous attacks upon the Chinese Com- 
munist party, although no Chinese lead- 
ers were mentioned by name. State-to- 
state relations continued to be very bad. 
Economic intercourse was only a frac- 
tion of the 1959 figures, and China ap- 
peared to be turning increasingly to the 
non-Communist world for her needs. 
Cultural exchange was minimal and po- 
litical relations cool. The reverbera- 
tions of the split within the interna- 
tional Communist movement continued 
to be very serious. Some parties un- 
covered pro-Peking factions significant 
enough to be troublesome, but, outside 
of East Asia and the Pacific, the So- 
viet Union held its earlier wide support. 
However, a new note of independence 
was sounded with increasing frequency 
by certain parties basically supporting 
Moscow. Could the Soviet Union ever 
regain its old hold on the international 
Communist movement? 

A careful analysis of the tactics em- 
ployed thus far in the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute suggests three significant points. 
First, despite some impromptu and im- 
petuous words and actions, this dispute, 
from the beginning, has been taken very 
seriously by the two major parties and 
every effort has been made to contain 
it. The escalation of the dispute in tac- 
tical terms has only occurred after a 
series of failures at resolution. The 
tactics of each successive stage, more- 
over, give evidence of the most careful 
planning and thought and represent con- 
trolled accelerations. It is true, how- 
ever, that, in the initial stages of the 
dispute, it was generally the Soviet Un- 
ion that took the harder tactical line 
whereas, more recently, it has been 
China. 

If proof were ever needed that, in a 
Communist society, party and state are 
inextricably connected, the Sino-Soviet 
dispute gives the needed evidence. From 
a very early stage, it became impossible 
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to separate party and state relations, 
despite strenuous efforts so to do. 

One is prompted, finally, to note the 
telling impact upon this dispute of the 
absence of a tolerant tradition within 
the Communist world. On both sides, 
the ferocity of words, the starkness of 
actions, and the flat finality of pro- 
nouncements are shocking to one who 
has been schooled in the democratic 
way. Perhaps, in this respect, the Chi- 
nese have more basis for complaint—at 
least in terms of the early stages—than 
the Russians, and clearly they were out- 
raged by many events. But they, too, 
came into the conflict as prophets 
armed, armed with all of the self- 
righteousness that a combination of Chi- 
nese tradition and Marxian ideology 
could produce. 


LOOKING TO FUNDAMENTALS 


In any intense and bitter conflict, per- 
sonal rivalries and animosities play some 
role. It is clear, for example, that, to 
the Chinese Communist party leaders 
today, Khrushchev personifies evil and 
error. They regard the Soviet premier 
as an impetuous, vulgar, unpredictable 
bureaucrat who consistently reveals his 
peasant background. They see him as 
a man uninterested in theory and in- 
capable of leading the great movement 
which he inherited. They identify him 
with narrow nationalism and big-power 
chauvinism. Some of them at least be- 
lieve that, if a man like Molotov could 
have been placed at the head of the So- 
viet government, the history of the last 
eight years would have been vastly dif- 
ferent. It is only partially a tactical 
maneuver, therefore, that causes them 
to try to separate “the Khrushchev 
group” from the Soviet people. 

For their part, the Soviet leaders have 
also developed some personal antago- 
nisms, no doubt. They see in men like 
Mao and Liu leaders devoid of prac- 
tical judgment and a capacity to en- 


compass the world in which they live. 
These self-proclaimed intellectuals are 
fanatics who devote themselves to theo- 
retical “purity” even when it spells dis- 
aster to the Chinese people and Com- 
munists everywhere, in Khrushchev’s 
mind. And, he might well add, one only 
has to be confronted with their rigidity 
and hauteur to dislike them thoroughly. 

In a very important sense, however, 
one cannot separate these personal con- 
siderations from broader, impersonal 
ones. The Soviet Union and.Commu- 
nist China are, at present, in two very 
different stages of their respective revo- 
lutions. In Russia, the revolution is 
nearly a half-century old, and a second- 
generation functionaire leadership has 
emerged, dedicated to the businesslike 
job of consolidating and advancing the 
gains made, defending the very sub- 
stantial stake which the Soviet people 
now have in the status quo, and learn- 
ing how to act as a major world power. 
In China, a first-generation intellectual, 
revolutionary elite still holds power, 
and the revolution remains in its open- 
ing phases. Incredible sacrifices have 
to be made. ‘The primary task is to 
keep the revolutionary fervor high and, 
by using this fervor, to change condi- 
tions as quickly and drastically as pos- 
sible. Is it surprising that communica- 
tion between the Soviet and Chinese 
elites should be difficult? 

One is forced to conclude that na- 
tionalism has not only survived com- 
munism, it has in certain very real 
senses triumphed over it. The very fact 
that the words being stressed in Com- 
munist polemics today are words like 
independence, equality, and sovereignty 
is eloquent testimony to the trends. 
For the Communist world as for the 
non-Communist world, the nation-state 
remains the most dynamic and power- 
ful form of political organization, de- 
spite its various deficiencies and not- 
withstanding Marxian theory. Indeed, 
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paradoxically, the nation-state at this 
point may be more significant to the 
Communists than to others, both be- 
cause they have come to it so recently 
in many cases and are still seeking to 
consolidate it and because they have 
had less success than the West in op- 
erating effectively international organi- 
zations. 

Nationalism in its broadest meaning 
symbolizes the existing pluralism of the 
Communist world: states—or parties 
within states—having different cultural 


heritages, different environmental con- 
ditions, different timings of revolution, 
and different levels of power. Yet 
Marxism-Leninism, despite certain at- 
tempts at modification, continues to in- 
sist upon a monolithic truth—a single, 
fundamental, finite doctrine to which all 
shall adhere. This great paradox be- 
tween the pluralist realities of the Com- 
munist world and the monolithic pro- 
clivities of Communist ideology repre- 
sents the underlying motive force behind 
the Sino-Soviet dispute. 
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The Gaullist Revolt against the Anglo-Saxons 


By Cect V. Crass, Jr. 


ABSTRACT: Under President Charles de Gaulle, the foreign 
policies of the Fifth French Republic have proved disruptive to 
the Western alliance, particularly as they challenge the domi- 
nant role of Britain and America in formulating Western 
policies. Officials and private observers in these countries 
have been quick to denounce many aspects of de Gaulle’s 
diplomacy. They have been less inclined to understand both 
its sources and its implications. For, in whatever degree 
Gaullism collides with principles and strategies accepted in 
Washington and London, it is clear that de Gaulle’s views 
present a continuing challenge that must be met by something 
more than criticism and reiteration of established doctrines. 
The Gaullist challenge has emerged strikingly in three areas 
of Western policy: in the matter of Atlantic regional unity and 
co-operation, in the intimate relationship between certain ele- 
ments of Gaullism and the wider global phenomenon known as 
“neutralism” or “nonalignment,” and in the extent to which 
Gaullism highlights tendencies toward stagnation in Western 
policies toward major cold-war issues. In this respect, if he has 
done nothing else, de Gaulle has called attention to issues that 
have been too long submerged and has compelled policy-makers 
in Washington and London to face certain realities they have 
thus far largely preferred to ignore. 
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N the fall of 1944, a few weeks after 

the Allied armies had broken out 
of the Normandy beachheads in their 
effort to liberate Europe from Nazism, 
Winston Churchill told the House of 
Commons that the Allies were “most 
anxious to see emerge an entity which 
can truly be said to speak in the name 
of the people of France—the whole 
people of France.” * In many respects, 
this “entity” did not appear until June 
1, 1958, and, when it did, it inaugurated 
an era of tension, conflict, and mis- 
understanding within the Western alli- 
ance. On that date, General Charles 
de Gaulle was invested as head of state 
by the French National Assembly. If 
de Gaulle’s subsequent impact upon the 
Western alliance tended to be traumatic, 
his influence might, in large part, have 
been predicted by those who had fol- 
lowed his statements and policies over 
the years. Shortly after World War II, 
for example, de Gaulle had wistfully 
referred to: 


Old France, overwhelmed by history, body 
bruised by wars and by revolutions, 
vacillating endlessly from grandeur to de- 
cline, but set to rights again from one 
century to the next by the spirit of 
renewal.? 


Embodying the “spirit of renewal” 
craved by a long dependent French 
society, le grand Charles alternately 
evoked feelings of consternation, awe, 
incredulity, mystification, and not a 
little admiration from officials and ob- 
servers throughout the Atlantic com- 
munity. Under his direction, the Quai 


d'Orsay inaugurated a series of diplo-., 


matic moves designed to restore la 
dignité and Vindépendance to France’s 


1Winston S. Churchill, Triumph and 
Tragedy (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1953), 
p. 246. 


2 Quoted in E. Drexel Godfrey, Jr, The 
Government of France (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell, 1963), p. 127. 


international role.2 Toward the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
Gaullism has impaired the unity of 
Western defense efforts by withdrawing 
France’s naval units from NATO con- 
trol, by failing to contribute the as- 
signed quota of French ground forces 
to the NATO command, by blocking 
the construction of American missile 
sites on French soil, by forging ahead 
with France’s own nuclear deterrent 
(de Gaulle’s force de frappe), by pub- 
licly questioning the “credibility” of 
America’s nuclear deterrent, and by de- 
manding that a Franco-British-American 
triumvirate henceforth formulate West- 
ern defense strategy.* 

To officials in Washington and 
London, de Gaulle’s diplomatic maneu- 
vers on the European scene have been 
scarcely less disconcerting. There also 
he has fostered Western disunity by 
very early suggesting to Bonn that 
West Germany and France—“the two” 
—assume leadership of European af- 
fairs; by preventing the British-led 
European Free Trade Area (EFTA) 
from working out collaborative arrange- 
ments with the far more economically 
viable Common Market (European 
Economic Community, EEC); by ada- 
mantly refusing to make the “conces- 
sions” that would permit some kind of 
British “association” with EEC and, 
after that, by vetoing outright a belated 
British request for membership in EEC; 
by publicly disparaging the ultimate 
goal of EEC, the goal of organizations 
like the Council of Europe, and, most 
recently, of Americans like President 


3 Ibid, p. 127. 

4 For appraisals of Gaullist policies toward 
NATO, see Godfrey, of. cit., pp. 126-128; 
Philip M. Williams and Martin Harrison, 
De Gaulle’s Republic (London: Longmans, 
Green, 1960), p. 177; Robert E. Osgood, 
NATO: The Entangling Alliance (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1962), pp. 130- 
132, 257-258. 
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Kennedy and Senator J. William Ful- 
bright—organic European political uni- 
fication that would be the nucleus for 
a broader North Atlantic federation.® 
Nor have de Gaulle’s cold-war ma- 
neuvers aroused enthusiasm in America 
and Britain. As the only Western leader 
who dared to scoff publicly at the 
feasibility of German reunification, he 
has called into question a basic axiom 
of American—and, to a lesser extent, 
British—policy toward European aspects 
of the Cold War.* At the same time, 
he has scorned negotiations with the 
Kremlin and demanded uncompromising 
measures to counter Communist pres- 
sures against Berlin. He has denounced 
the recently concluded agreement to 
suspend nuclear weapons testing and 
has refused French adherence to it, 
thereby casting a pall over its useful- 
ness and flaunting Washington’s desire 
to restrict the spread of nuclear 
weapons.” His statements and conduct 
strongly imply—even if his subordinates 
publicly deny—that an ultimate French 
goal is to lead a European “third force,” 
whose function is increasingly to ‘“arbi- 
trate” between East and West.2 And 
he has intimated that some day he will 
invite Soviet Russia to resume its 
“European role,” perhaps on the basis 


5De Gaulle’s viewpoints on European co- 
operation and unification are discussed in 
Godfrey, op. cit, pp. 120-121, 123, 130; 
Williams and Harrison, of. cit, pp. 16-17; 
The New York Times, May 27 and July 30, 
1963. 

€ Godfrey, op. cit, p. 130; Henry A. Kiss- 
inger, “Strains on the Alliance,” Foreign 
Affairs, Vol. 41 (January 1963), pp. 263-265. 

™The New York Times, May 29, 1963. 

8 André Fontaine, “De Gaulle’s View of 
Europe and the Nuclear Debate,” The Re- 
porter, Vol. 27 (July 19, 1962), p. 33. On 
March 11, 1963, the French Ambassador to 
the United States, Hervé Alphand, stated that 
theories about France’s desire to “arbitrate” 
the Cold War or to lead a European “Third 
Force” were “absurd and quite groundless.” 
See The New York Times, March 14, 1963. 


of a separate Franco-Russian détente.® 
These have been the leading elements 
in the foreign policy of the figure who, 
since the death of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, has come close to 
wresting the diplomatic initiative al- 
together from his colleagues in the 
Western alliance.?° 

In some measure, Gaullism is un- 
questionably an outgrowth of the 
French president’s inimitable style in 
foreign and domestic affairs. De Gaulle 
possesses an astute and omnipresent 
sense of history and of historical causa- 
tion. He is able both to articulate and 
to fulfill France’s “destiny,” its ‘“na- 
tional ambitions,” in a manner rivaled 
only perhaps by Napoleon. He has a 
genius alike for understanding and con- 
trolling public opinion. He has ex- 
hibited a resoluteness—a determination, 
in his words, to pursue “the national 
ambition, no matter what happens” 
—that produces deep admiration within 
France and deep uneasiness outside it. 
He has exhibited a capacity to assess 
the tangible and intangible elements of 
national power and to evolve policies 
that exact maximum advantage from 
them.?? 

Yet, if all these and more are char- 
acteristic of de Gaulle’s diplomacy, they 
are by no means the only ingredients of 
the Gaullist challenge, and, in some 
respects, they may be the least im- 
portant. Many of the problems and 


9 At the end of World War II, General 
de Gaulle called for some kind of “associa~ 
tion between Slavs, Germans, Gauls and 
Latins” to restore stability to Europe. Sig- 
nificantly, at this early date, his proposed 
association did not include Britain or America, 
Richard Mayne, The Community of Europe 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1963), p. 69. 

10 Williams and Harrison, op. cit, p. 176. 

11 Quoted in Nicholas Wahl, The Fifth 
Republic (New York: Random House, 1959), 
p. 1. 

12 For discussion of de Gaulle’s “style” as a 
governmental leader, see Wahl, of. cit, pp. 
72-73, 
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issues fomenting discord in the Western 
alliance antedate de Gaulle. He did 
not invent them; there is no assurance 
that they would be appreciably less 
acute in his absence. Authorities on 
French political developments are in- 
clined to stress the continuity of French 
foreign policy under the Fourth and 
Fifth Republics and, in the process, to 
emphasize two facts. The first is that 
the crises and events that produced 
de Gaulle were concerned primarily 
with France’s relations with the outside 
world. It was in the realm of foreign 
relations that de Gaulle was therefore 
expected to have his greatest impact. 
The second fact is that developments 
under the Fourth Republic laid the 
groundwork for many of de Gaulle’s 
policies. One of the principal differ- 
ences between the Fourth and Fifth Re- 
publics lies in the fact that de Gaulle 
possesses the power to achieve for the 
French nation what impotent and dead- 
locked regimes of an earlier period de- 
sired to achieve but could not4 We 
are thus suggesting that Gaullism is 
fully as much a symptom as a cause of 
tensions within the Western community. 
In the space available, let us focus upon 
three such causes of tension that the 
diplomacy of the French president has 
brought prominently to the fore. 


ATLANTIC UNITY AND CO-OPERATION 


First, les policies de grand Charles 
have brought to the surface an issue 
that has too long remained submerged 
within the Western community. This is 
the ironic fact that the proliferation of 
schemes and proposals envisioning Eu- 


13 Williams and Harrison, op. cit, p. 175, 
and see the views of D. W. Brogan, in 
Raymond Aron, France—The New Republic 
(New Vork: Oceana Publications, 1960), p. 10. 

14 Williams and Harrison, op. cit, pp. 3-5; 
Aron, op. cit, p. 11; Roy C. Macridis and 
Bernard E. Brown, The De Gaulle Republic: 
Quest for Unity (Homewood, Il.: The Dorsey 
Press, 1960), p. 19. 


ropean and regional unity have them- 
selves become increasingly productive 
of disunity throughout the West. The 
range of possibilities has become rich 
and bewildering." Advocates of a 
United States of Europe like Jean Mon- 
net and supporters of the Council of 
Europe, for example, propose organic 
political federation, in which national 
sovereignty would be significantly sur- 
rendered to a supranational European 
institution. Proponents of functionalism 
favor approaches like the European 
Coal and Steel Community and the Eu- 
ropean Atomic Energy Community 
(Euratom), where experience would be 
gained in a gradualist approach to broad 
political co-operation. Almost from the 
beginning of his administration, Presi- 
dent Kennedy and other spokesmen for 
the New Frontier called for a “true At- 
lantic Community” based upon a the- 
ory of “partnership” among the United 
States, Britain, and a Europe that was 
assumed to have first overcome its in- 
ternal disagreements.** De Gaulle’s gov- 
ernment, meanwhile, has characteristi- 
cally advocated its own formula for 
European co-operation: an Union des 
Patries or what he once called Europe 
des Etats, in which the surrender of na- 
tional sovereignty would be minimal and 
largely symbolic. This is but the logi- 
cal extension of de Gaulle’s well-known 
skepticism about either the possibility 
or the desirability of achieving the po- 
litical unification of Europe, not to 
speak of the infinitely more difficult 
problem of forging a union embracing 
Europe and the Anglo-Saxons. Pro- 
posals contemplating these goals, a 


15A recent discussion of established and 
emergent groupings in Europe is provided in 
Emile Benoit, Europe at Sixes and Sevens 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1962), pp. 67-123. 

16 Sidney Hyman, “In Search of ‘The 
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New York Times, April 14 and May 27, 1963. 
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French spokesman has said recently, are 
“words, just words.” 2” 

However much Washington and Lon- 
don have found de Gaulle’s views dis- 
tasteful, he has confronted these two 
capitals with certain hard realities that 
have been too long evaded. Britain’s 
Commonwealth ties have yet to be rec- 
onciled with membership in a European, 
or Atlantic, organization, particularly if 
political unification is contemplated, 
and it remains a substantial question 
whether they can be.® More to the 
point, perhaps, is the fact that the re- 
lationship of NATO to functioning and 
proposed political and economic schemes 
remains ambiguous and to date largely 
undefined,*° 

This leads us to the second aspect of 
the issue. De Gaulle’s diplomacy con- 
fronts American policy-makers with a 
question from which successive adminis- 
trations in Washington have assiduously 
recoiled. This is whether—and when— 
the United States is prepared to accept 
the inescapable consequences of its own 
goals toward Europe since the early 
postwar period. Ever since the Mar- 
shall Plan, an axiom of American policy 
has been the idea that European, and 
now Atlantic, co-operation per se was 
a desirable goal.2° If American policy- 
makers have been consistent about the 
principle of Western unity, they have 
been equally vague both on how it 


17 The New York Times, June 17, 1963. 
De Gaulle’s Union des Patries is discussed in 
detail in Christian A. Herter, “Atlantica,” 
Foreign Affairs, Vol. 41 (January 1963), pp. 
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18 Mayne, The Community of Europe, pp. 
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Britain’s dilemma. 

19 The relationship of NATO to established 
and emergent European institutions is dis- 
cussed in Kurt Birrenbach, The Future of the 
Atlantic Community (New York: F. A. 
Praeger, 1963), pp. 8-29, 54-60. 

20 Cecil V. Crabb, Jr., American Foreign 
Policy in the Nuclear Age (Evanston, IIL: 
Row, Peterson, 1960), pp. 230-231. 


ought to be achieved and about the im- 
plications of its achievement for the 
United States. Consequently, Europeans 
broadly have joined with de Gaulle in 
exhibiting a lack of enthusiasm about 
President Kennedy’s theory of partner- 
ship for the Western community." Even 
British sources have expressed misgiv- 
ings that partnership in practice meant 
that “some nations are more equal than 
others,” that there was no sign the 
United States was prepared to relin- 
quish its dominant position within the 
Western alliance.2?, Among French ob- 
servers, André Fontaine has asked how 
Kennedy’s emphasis upon partnership 
could be reconciled with the preferen- 
tial agreements between Washington 
and London in defense matters.” The 
Kennedy Administration’s offer to trans- 
fer nominal control of nuclear weapons 
to NATO impressed Europeans as a 
meaningless gesture that is the antith- 
esis of the kind of partnership they 
believe will engender enthusiastic sup- 
port for regional political organizations 
in the West.’ Similarly, the deep en- 
trenchment of protectionist tendencies 
in approaching the problem of Ameri- 
can relationships with the Common 
Market has thus far not inspired confi- 
dence among Europeans for partnership 
in economic affairs.” 

Gaullism, in brief, is a pointed re- 
minder that Americans cannot have it 
both ways. They cannot work to cre- 


21 The New York Times, June 15, 1963. 
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25 The strength of protectionist sentiment 
in America vis-à-vis the Common Market 
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President Kennedy toured Europe. West 
German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer dis- 
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ate an unprecedented degree of unity 
and strength in Europe and continue to 
pretend that in policy matters Europe 
` is still dependent and impotent. They 
cannot regard the independence of Eu- 
rope as a triumph for their own post- 
war policies and continue to treat Eu- 
rope as though it were still dependent 
upon American economic largess and 
politico-diplomatic acquiescence.”® 


GAULLISM AND NEUTRALISM 


A second problem to which Gaullism 
calls forceful attention is the increas- 
ing polycentricity characteristic of con- 
temporary global affairs and the ne- 
cessity for Anglo-Saxon policy to come 
to terms with this phenomenon. Gen- 
eral de Gaulle became the president of 
the Fifth Republic during an era of pro- 
found international change that is alter- 
ing both the nature of the Western alli- 
ance and pari passu of the larger cold- 
war environment. If he initiated very 
few of these changes, he has been far 
more prescient than other Western heads 
of state in gauging their impact and in 
tailoring his policies to take account of 
them.” 

It is significant that the phrase “neu- 
tralism” was coined in postwar France. 
Although the locus of the movement has 
now shifted from Europe to the Afro- 
Asian-Arab world, in several significant 
respects Gaullism epitomizes some of 
the movement’s prinicipal demands, in- 
side Europe and throughout other re- 
gions as well. This is true, for example, 
of de Gaulle’s apparent fixation with 
France’s “identity,” with his assertion 
that France “cannot leave her own des- 
tiny and even her own life to the dis- 
cretion of others.” When de Gaulle 
scornfully rejects the role of a diplo- 


26 Kissinger, op. cit., p. 273. 
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matic protégé,” we find an almost exact 
parallel with the views of President 
Nasser that Egypt “shall not, under any 
circumstances, accept the role of a satel- 
lite or allow our fate to be decided in a 
foreign country or our policy to be 
planned in a foreign capital.” 2° It is a 
variant of the precept voiced by a high 
official of neutralist Sudan: “Foreign 
problems will be discussed on the basis 
of Sudan’s interests.” °° And it is a 
paraphrase of the principle animating 
Afghanistan’s neutralist position: “We 
are not the satellite of anyone.” ** Ironi- 
cally, a close affinity exists between de 
Gaulle’s approach to foreign policy and 
the contention of President Sékou Touré 
of Guinea—the first African state to 
leave the French Community—that non- 
alignment would uphold “human dignity 
and ... conscience” for a country 
whose external relations had formerly 
been defined in Paris. If de Gaulle ap- 
parently has an idée fixe about assert- 
ing France’s identity in international 
affairs, his concern finds its counterpart 
in Touré’s affirmation of “Africanity” or 
in Nkrumah of Ghana’s emphasis upon 
the “African personality” as major 
forces sustaining a nonaligned position 
between cold-war contestants. In ef- 
fect, therefore, de Gaulle has produced 
a new version of nonalignment. While 
remaining firmly attached to NATO, 
and while repeatedly emphasizing the 
alliance’s indispensability, he is en rap- 
poré with neutralist countries in his un- 
willingness to have France’s diplomatic 
position defined automatically, merely 
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because of French adherence to an 
Anglo-Saxon dominated military pact. 

As with neutralism or nonalignment 
in other settings, however, de Gaulle’s 
version involves something more than a 
revulsion against outside dominance in 
policy formulation. Gaullism shares sev- 
eral positive convictions with African, 
Arab, and Asian adherents of neutral- 
ism. With them, de Gaulle is unalter- 
ably convinced that the context of in- 
ternational relations in the early 1960’s 
is significantly different from the late 
1940’s or the mid-1950’s. Europe’s own 
phenomenal economic progress, for ex- 
ample, has profoundly modified the 
nexus of Western relations and, more 
broadly, of East-West relations. On the 
basis of France’s spectacular economic 
advancement, de Gaulle is able to carry 
out the kind of independence in foreign 
policy that is a major tenet of nonalign- 
ment but which is seldom so success- 
fully achieved by less powerful coun- 
tries. Along with other neutralists, de 
Gaulle has seen that the Communist 
acquisition of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons has produced a balance of 
terror making new diplomatic propos- 
als to resolve the cold-war deadlock 
more vital than ever. De Gaulle has 
thus joined the chorus of voices through- 
out the uncommitted world that calls 
upon the Anglo-Saxons constantly to re- 
examine hallowed cold-war policies and 
slogans and to produce new proposals 
designed to arrive at a modus vivendi 
with the Communist bloc. 

Another similarity with neutralist 
thought can be found in de Gaulle’s 
vision of a European “third force” and 
—implicitly at least—his vision of 
France as “arbiter” of East-West re- 
lations." Whether advocated by de 


33 A tangible expression of de Gaulle’s role 
as “arbiter” of East-West relations was pro- 
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Gaulle, Nkrumah of Ghana, Nasser of 
Egypt, or Sukarno of Indonesia, this 
idea is likely to be viewed by policy- 
makers in Washington as deriving from 
insufferable pretension, from the ab- 
sence of “realism” in the foreign policy 
of its proponents, or from sheer utopian- 
ism—a strange accusation indeed to 
level against Charles de Gaulle, a mas- 
ter of Realpolitik. But, however this 
idea is received, observers in other 
Western countries are obliged to realize 
that de Gaulle’s aims are in harmony 
with the viewpoints espoused by gov- 
ernments currently representing close to 
one half of the human race. In France 
and elsewhere, there is a deep tendency 
to believe that cold-war differences are 
negotiable and that they must be ne- 
gotiated. The quest for peace, in this 
view, cannot be allowed to degenerate 
into the meaningless reiteration of shop- 
worn cold-war slogans and formulas de- 
vised for dealing with events during the 
1940’s and 1950’s. Gaullism has thus 
brought into the very center of the 
Western alliance certain viewpoints and 
convictions that have gained widespread 
international acceptance. In this sense, 
Gaullism represents an approach to cold- 
war issues to which Washington and, to 
a lesser extent, London have yet to 
evolve a satisfactory response.** 





effort to unify their country and to rid them- 
selves of “exterior influences’—an unmis-~ 
takable reference to the American “presence” 
in South Vietnam. Characteristically, policy- 
makers in Washington were described as both 
“surprised” and “annoyed” at de Gaulle’s 
move. His statement voiced the sentiment 
shared by neutralist leaders like Nkrumah 
of Ghana, Nasser of Egypt, and Nehru of 
India that it was “up to this people and to 
them alone” to work out their own political 
destiny. De Gaulle’s apparent suggestion 
that South Vietnam should be “neutralized” 
was interpreted in Washington as merely 
“another effort to undercut the United States 
position in the Western alliance.” The New 
York Times, August 30 and 31, 1963. 
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PARALYSIS IN ANGLO-SAXON POLICIES 


This leads to a third dimension of the 
Gaullist challenge: the belief—which, 
again, de Gaulle shares with the expo- 
nents of diplomatic nonalignment—that 
in certain significant respects Anglo- 
Saxon policy toward cold-war issues is 
stagnant. Several of his more radical 
and, in America and Britain, unpopular 
proposals derive from this assumption. 
Examples are the French efforts to ar- 
rive at a special relationship with the 
Bonn government; the overtures to Rus- 
sia to resume its European role, imply- 
ing in turn de Gaulle’s realization that 
the Sino-Soviet alliance is largely de- 
funct and that the Kremlin’s policies 
also are affected by the “winds of 
change”; his public recognition of the 
de facto division of Germany; his in- 
sistence that even Western preservation 
of access to Berlin leaves the larger 
German problem unresolved; and his 
determination in the face of Anglo- 
Saxon opposition to forge ahead with 
France’s own nuclear deterrent. 

All of these proposals derive from de 
Gaulle’s careful appraisal of recent cur- 
rents in international affairs, leading 
the Quai d’Orsay to conclude that 
Anglo-Saxon leadership has, in some re- 
spects at least, brought the Western al- 
liance to a policy dead end. With what- 
ever misgivings they may be received 
in the State Department and Downing 
Street, de Gaulle’s proposals at least 
reflect an awareness that established 
Western policy dicta and guidelines are 
often outmoded and unproductive. Take 
first de Gaulle’s German policy. French 
officials have seen far more clearly than 
their counterparts in Washington and 
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London that even successful preserva- 
tion of Western access to Berlin is a 
palliative. The Berlin issue is but an 
outgrowth of the more fundamental 
German problem which remains un- 
settled and which periodically generates 
tensions between East and West. Like 
France itself, West Germany’s economic 
resurgence increasingly renders obsolete 
and unworkable the idea of permanent 
German dependence or inferiority in the 
Western community. De Gaulle knows 
that Germans cannot long be expected 
to tolerate such a position, and, on the 
basis of postwar events, he is strongly 
suspicious that not even the Anglo- 
Saxons will accept it indefinitely. He 
realizes also that the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute, together with the Soviet Union’s 
emphasis upon raising the standard of 
living, makes the long-term prospects 
for a settlement with Russia on the Ger- 
man question far more promising than 
in the past. His effort, therefore, to 
forge a Franco-German entente, to bind 
Germany firmly to a French-led EEC, 
and to imply that eventually France it- 
self will initiate a rapprochement with 
the Kremlin on the basis of Russia’s 
historic European interests at least have 
the merit of recognizing that European 
affairs are in a state of momentous 
flux, that new approaches to the Ger- 
man problem are demanded, and that 
East-West ideological animosities need 
not forever rule out a European settle- 
ment with Russia that would be mutu- 
ally beneficial.3® 

Or take de Gaulle’s stubborn insist- 
ence that France must have its own 
nuclear force de frappe, a corollary of 
which is that Paris will not participate 
in the new East-West nuclear test-ban 
agreement. Here again Gaullism focuses 
upon a serious and long-standing defect 
of Anglo-Saxon policies, going back as 
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far as the Baruch Plan of 1946.%¢ 
Neither Soviet Russia, nor subsequently 
France, nor Red China, nor Israel, nor 
Egypt, nor a host of other countries can 
be prevented by Anglo-Saxon policies 
from acquiring nuclear weapons. Any 
nation that has the industrial base and 
the determination can acquire them 
sooner or later. Narrow Anglo-Ameri- 


can policies concerning the sharing of: 


nuclear technology are thus largely 
bankrupt, if for no other reason than 
that there is no conceivable way they 
can be made to work. The effort to 
make them work, as in the case of 
France itself, is as likely as not to pro- 
duce wrangling and misunderstanding 
among countries throughout the free 
world, while doing little or nothing in 
practice to reduce the obvious dangers 
inherent in the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons.*” ‘Toward this issue, there- 
fore, the meaning of Gaullism for the 
Anglo-Saxons is to demand a reappraisal 
of policies based upon the frank recog- 
nition that there is no secret to nuclear 
processes and hence no possibility of 
thwarting countries determined to forge 
ahead in this field. De Gaulle sees this 
fact all too clearly in regard to West 
Germany. On the basis of German sci- 
entific know-how and industrial tech- 
nology, coupled with the failure of past 
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efforts in modern history to keep the 
German society in a dependent posi- 
tion, de Gaulle has no faith that nuclear 
technology can be denied the Germans 
indefinitely. For France’s own sur- 
vival, therefore, a force de frappe is a 
national imperative—at least until, as de 
Gaulle has said, an over-all and bind- 
ing disarmament agreement is reached 
and until some kind of East-West po- 
litical settlement obviates the danger of 
a revival of the German desire for 
revanche, possibly fostering irresistible 
pressures for a German-Russian détente. 

In the three respects that we have 
discussed, Gaullism poses a continuing 
challenge to policy-makers and to intel- ` 
ligent observers of foreign affairs in the 
Anglo-Saxon world. Since 1958 the con- 
duct of the French president has made 
one thing abundantly clear. This is that 
ridicule, denunciation, official hand- 
wringing, and the like on the part of 
those who do not agree with his policies 
will do virtually nothing to deter Presi- 
dent de Gaulle from his ordained course. 
Part of his genius in diplomacy lies in 
a realization that the nature of inter- 
national affairs abhors a policy vacuum. 
It is therefore incumbent upon policy- 
makers in America and Britain to keep 
such a vacuum from occurring and to 
fill those that already exist with policies 
which, on their merits, are preferable to 
those emanating from the Quai d@’Orsay. 
“I am convinced,” Eugene V. Rostow 
has written, “that de Gaulle’s is the 
wrong solution from the point of view 
of the common interests of all the west- 
ern powers. But he is at least trying to 
answer the right question.” 39 
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Defense against Gaullist Isolationism 


By James P. WARBURG 


Asstract: De Gaulle’s anti-“Anglo-Saxon” diplomacy has 
made it necessary to rethink the “grand design” for an Atlantic 
partnership. A possible move in the field of nuclear strategy 
which might take the wind out of de Gaulle’s sails would be the 
formation of a unified command over Western nuclear power 
composed of a small group of Americans and Europeans, com- 
parable to the wartime British-American combined chiefs of 
staff. Failing the prevention of the creation of an inward- 
looking, Gaullist Little Europe, countermeasures should be 
taken: The Trade Expansion Act should be amended to permit 
the President to reduce tariffs to zero if necessary to compete 
with a European bloc with no internal tariffs and common 
external tariffs. Most-favored-nation provisions should not be 
included in treaties and trade agreements with nations which 
follow France into a protectionist European Economic Com- 
munity. Common policies should be developed with those 
nations which share the original aims of the Atlantic partner- 
ship. The concept of Atlantic partnership should be widened 
into a “partnership of the free democracies.” Within the 
partnership of free democracies a system of international pay- 
ments should be developed to protect the currencies of its mem- 
bers from outside interference. In all events, hostile retaliation 
must be avoided and the paths to peace must be explored. 
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HE aims of President Kennedy’s 

“grand design” for an Atlantic 
partnership might be broadly stated as 
(1) the liberalization of international 
trade, (2) the full employment of the 
industrialized nations’ human and ma- 
terial resources, and (3) the social and 
economic development of the less ad- 
vanced countries through co-ordinated 
economic assistance and the provision 
of more stable markets for the raw ma- 
terials which these countries produce. 

The sum total of these achievements 
would be a significant strengthening of 
the non-Communist world, placing it in 
a stronger position to come to an un- 
derstanding with the Communist coun- 
tries which could eventually lead to dis- 
armament and a world without war. 

This “grand design” was hopefully 
based upon the assumption that Britain 
and the nations associated with it in 
the Free Trade Area would join the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community created 
by the Rome treaties of 1957. 

The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
was deliberately drawn to promote the 
realization of this expectation by hold- 
ing out the promise that, if Britain en- 
tered the European Economic Commu- 
nity, American. tariffs might in some 
cases be eliminated altogether. Failing 
Britain’s entry, the act limited the 
President’s power to reduce tariffs by 
a maximum of 50 per cent. 

President de Gaulle’s veto of Brit- 
ain’s entry, his avowed desire to make 
the European Economic Community into 
a protectionist, agriculturally self-suffi- 
cient entity, and his generally anti- 
“Anglo-Saxon” diplomacy have for the 
time being wrecked the “grand design.” 
Moreover, de Gaulle’s openly expressed 
contempt for the United Nations and 
his refusal to sign the partial test-ban 
treaty, plus his opposition to any Anglo- 
American initiatives in seeking a relaxa- 
tion of East-West tensions in Europe, 


at present block almost every avenue 
toward peace. 


Tue Two Great QUESTIONS 


Will de Gaulle maintain this intransi- 
gent position so long as he remains in 
power? 

` If so, what European nations, if any, 
will follow him into an inward-looking 
Little Europe? 

It is quite apparent that the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Luxembourg, and Italy 
all want Britain in the Common Mar- 
ket and, in varying degrees, dislike 
the prospect of becoming part of an 
inward-looking, Franco-German domi- 
nated community. Many people in 
these countries also dislike de Gaulle’s 
concept of a “Europe of the father- 
lands,” in place of the political and 
economic integration contemplated by 


- the Rome treaties. 


Unfortunately, the attitude of the 
Germans is far less clear and, if Ger- 
many decides to follow de Gaulle, it is 
far from certain that the other four na- 
tions will not also reluctantly go along. 
It is not easy for any of them to face 
the disruption of the Common Market. 


GERMANY Hops THE KEY 


The picture in Germany is confused 
but not hopeless. When the writer was 
in Germany last summer, the majority 
seemed strongly in favor of maintaining 
strong ties to Britain and the United 
States.and disinclined to fall in with de 
Gaulle’s views. Few shared Chancellor 
Adenauer’s enthusiasm for the Franco- 
German Treaty, although everyone wel- 
comed a reconciliation with France. 
The Bundestag had insisted upon ad- 
ding a preamble to the treaty making it 
clear that its ratification did not imply 
any weakening of the Bonn govern- 
ment’s relations with Britain and the 
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United States. With Chancellor Ade- 
nauer’s retirement arid the choice of 
Ludwig Erhard as his successor, it 
seemed likely that the German opposi- 
tion to de Gaulle’s ideas of autarchic 
economics would be strengthened. 

These observations were, however, 
made just after President Kennedy’s 
visit, at a time when most Germans 
were wildly enthusiastic about his 
speeches in Frankfurt and Berlin, Since 
‘that time there have been several un- 
toward developments. 

President de Gaulle has confronted 
Chancellor Erhard with what amounts 
to an ultimatum, demanding that the 
Common Market’s agricultural policies 
be settled before the end of the year, 
or else there would be no Common Mar- 
ket. In effect, this means a demand 
that Germany commit itself to import 
most of its food from France—a de- 
mand which not only encounters under- 
standable resistance from the German 
farmers but also runs directly counter 
to Dr. Erhard’s strongly held views 
concerning a market economy. 

Recently, two strangely assorted for- 
mer cabinet ministers have appeared as 
leaders of a powerful Gaullist faction 
within the Christian Democratic party. 


Franz-Josef Strauss, who was forced to- 


resign as defense minister over the scan- 
dalous Spiegel affair, tried to block West 
Germany’s adherence to the partial test- 
ban treaty, describing it as a “Munich”; 
he has a strong following in Bavaria. 
Former Foreign Minister von Brentano, 
now leadér of the Christian Democrats 
in the Bundestag, has somewhat sur- 
prisingly emerged as the leading expo- 
nent of intransigence toward the Com- 
munist East and semihostile suspicion 
of Britain and the United States. He, 
too, opposed the test-ban treaty. 
Konrad Adenauer himself has made it 
clear that he will not permit his retire- 
ment as chancellor to deprive him of 


a strong voice in shaping the policies: 
of the Christian Democratic Union of 
which he retains the chairmanship. He 
has already declared his opposition -to 
Foreign Minister Schroeder’s “policy of 
movement,” denounced the American 
sale of wheat to the Soviet Union, and 
insists that any further steps toward 
the relaxation of military tensions be 
predicated upon political concessions by 
the Soviet Union. He and his adherents 
not only cling to the myth that Ger- 
many can achieve both reunification 
and continued membership in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
they oppose any and all measures to re- 
duce the danger of war in Europe un- 
less they are coupled with progress to- 
ward German reunification. They re- 
fuse to see that Germany’s problem can 
be solved only in the context of reduced 
East-West tensions in Central Europe— 
that it canot be made the precondition 
of a détente. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
Atlanticist sentiment in Germany is 
strong enough to override obstruction- 
ist Gaullism, whether Foreign Minister 
Schroeder’s flexibility will prevail over 
the rigid followers of Dr. Adenauer’s 
intransigence, and whether Chancellor 
Erhard’s economic liberalism will suc- 
cessfully resist de Gaulle’s call to au- 
tarchy. It may take time for these 
questions to be answered. Nor would it 
be surprising if the Germans were to 
follow their usual pattern of trying to 
have their cake and eat it—a feat which 
they have been able to perform in the 
past because Dr. Adenauer has enjoyed 
what has amounted to a veto power 
over Western policy. 

While the Kennedy Administration 
must and doubtless will carefully con- 
sider German interests, it can now no 
longer afford to permit German vacilla- 
tion or French obstructionism to stand 
in the way of progress toward peace. 
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How to PREVENT AN INWARD- 
Looxine EUROPE 


There is one possible development 
that would take most of the wind out 
of de Gaulle’s sails and tend to heal the 
breach between continental Europe and 
the “Anglo-Saxons.” This would be a 
change in Washington’s present stance 
with regard to control of the Western 
nuclear deterrent. 

It seems clear that the diffusion of 
nuclear weapons can no longer be pre- 
vented unless all nuclear weapons are 
abolished through universal disarma- 
ment and that, until all nuclear weapons 
are abolished, there will be a strong de- 
mand in a resurgent Europe for a voice 
in the control of the Western nuclear 
deterrent or else for independent nu- 
clear power. This demand cannot be 
satisfied by any device, such as a 
“multilateral nuclear force,” which in 
essence leaves the control in American 
hands. It is not only fear that the 
United States might not expose its own 
cities for the sake of defending Europe 
that motivates the Gaullists; it is also, 
as they see it, a matter of dignity and 
self-respect. 

Washington’s contention that West- 
ern nuclear power must be under a 
single command is unimpeachable, but 
it does not follow that the single com- 
mand must be American. Control of 
the deterrent could be lodged in a small 
group of Americans and Europeans, 
comparable to the wartime British- 
American combined chiefs of staff. 

If such a scheme could be developed, 
this observer doubts whether de Gaulle 
could take a single European nation 
into his Little Europe. Whether de 
Gaulle himself would become more co- 
operative and less hostile toward Brit- 
ain and the United States is unpre- 
dictable. It would seem at Jeast doubt- 


ful whether even de Gaulle would want 
France to stand alone in “splendid iso- 
lation.” 

If our government should persist in 
trying to keep sole control of Western 
nuclear power, rather than seeking to 
place the Western deterrent under ac- 
ceptable and workable politico-military 
control, there would seem to be a fairly 
good chance that we shall have to deal 
with the fact of an inward-looking 
group of European nations and modify 
our plans accordingly. 


How to DEAL WITH AN INWARD- 
LOOKING EUROPE 


On the theory that it is always wise 
to be prepared for the worst, this pos- 
sibility must be examined. 

The following countermeasures are 
suggested: 

(1) Prompt amendment of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962, removing the 
proviso that the President may reduce 
tariffs to zero only in the event that 
Britain shall have joined the Common 
Market. The existing power to reduce 
tariffs by up to 50 per cent will be in- 
adequate to meet the situation created 
by a European bloc which will eventu- 
ally reduce its internal tariffs to zero 
while maintaining a common tariff wall 
against the agricultural and industrial 
products of the outside world. 

(2) The exclusion from most-favored- 
nation treatment in treaties and trade 
agreements of those nations which fol- 
low France into a protectionist Euro- 
pean Economic Community. This would 
be preferable to a retaliatory raising of 
tariffs against the protectionist coun- 
tries. Action such as has been threat- 
ened in the “chicken war,” to protect 
American poultry interests, is incom- 
patible with a program of liberalizing 
world trade. 

(3) The prompt development of com- 
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mon policies with those nations which 
share the original aims of the Atlantic 
partnership—namely, the strengthening 
of the non-Communist world by liberal- 
izing trade and harnessing the full re- 
sources of the industrialized nations to 
the promotion of their own economic 
growth and the development of the 
less-advanced countries. 

(4) The widening of the concept of 
an Atlantic partnership into “partner- 
ship of the free democracies” which 
would include not only Britain, Canada, 
and those European countries which de- 

‘cline membership in an inward-looking 
European community but also such non- 
Atlantic countries as Australia, New 
Zealand, Japan, and perhaps some of 
the more advanced nations of Latin 
America. 

(5) The development, within this 
partnership of the free democracies, of 
a system of international payments 
which will protect the currencies of its 
members from outside interference. At 
present, both the dollar and the pound 
sterling are, when necessary, supported 
by the French and German central 
banks. It would be dangerous to rely 
upon a continuation of such co-opera- 
tion and support in the event that 
France and Germany should follow the 
Gaullist policy. 

The aim of thus redesigning “the 
grand design” should be, if possible, to 
make the partnership of the free de- 
mocracies so attractive that an inward- 
looking European group will not come 
into existence. Failing that, the aim 
should be to keep the door open to any 
European nation which, having tried the 
inward look, may later wish to adopt an 
outward-looking course. 


Hostite RETALIATION to BE AVOIDED 


In any case, recrimination and tit-for- 
tat retaliation must be avoided. If an 


inward-looking Gaullist bloc is formed, 
the nations which join it will still be 
our friends, unless the search for eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency should unhappily 
lead them to adopt antidemocratic and 
eventually externally aggressive policies. 
Such need not be the case, although his- 
tory shows that economic autarchy and 
political democracy seldom go hand in 
hand. 


PATHS TO PEACE TO BE EXPLORED 


Meanwhile, there is work to be done, 
with or without full European co-opera- 
tion. Further steps toward peace are 
to be explored, now that the door has 
been opened. 

It would be most regrettable if 
French obstructionism and German un- 
realistic ambivalence should continue 
to stand in the way of reaching a Ger- 
man settlement, for such a settlement 
would remove the greatest cause of 
tension in Europe. 

But there are many other paths to 
peace in the exploration of which we 
shall be less hampered by the Bonn- 
Paris axis. Some of these paths lead 
to a better understanding with Moscow. 
Others may lead, via the United Na- 
tions, to Peking. In spite of the Sino- 
Soviet rift and in spite of the existing 
hostility between Red China and the 
United States, a way must be found to 
bring Red China into the concert of 
nations seeking to establish a peaceful 
world. Certainly, the rest of the world 
cannot disarm and leave the Chinese 
People’s Republic as the one surviving 
military power. 

Charles de Gaulle is a great historic 
figure who has served his country well. 


‘Among Western statesmen, he was the 


first to recognize that NATO in its 
present form had become obsolete. Un- 
fortunately, the alternative de Gaulle en- 
visions—a French-dominated, national- 
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istic “Europe of the fatherlands”— 
belongs even more to the past than the 
existing NATO alliance. 

The one major concession we can 
and should make to President de Gaulle 
is to offer him and our allies in Europe 
the voice to which they are entitled in 


controlling the deterrent upon which the 
safety of all of us depends until dis- 
armament is achieved. This, plus real 
progress toward disarmament, is our 
best hope of healing the cleavage within 
Europe as well as the breach between 
ourselves and our oldest ally. 





What Kind of NATO Nuclear Force? 


By Raymond H. DAWSON 


Asstract: The development of nuclear weapons policy in 
the NATO alliance reflects continuing tension between the 
preferences of the United States to retain exclusive control of 
these weapons and the desire of European governments to 
participate in this control or to deploy their own nuclear forces. 
This process of interaction has carried NATO policy away from 
the American unilateral control system, through a stage of 
“nuclear sharing,” and now into the creation of a “NATO 
nuclear force” by the assignment and co-ordination of national 
forces already in existence. Attention is now directed to the 
creation of a multilateral force, but this raises immensely more 
difficult questions. This continuing controversy over nuclear 
control is a reflection of the vast changes in the international 
environment since 1949, most notably the resurgence of the 
nations of Western Europe. United States nuclear policy 
has been necessarily modified, reflecting the growth of Europe’s 
strength and the diffusion of nuclear weapons. 
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JNHE North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO) is the cornerstone 
of the world-wide security system which 
the United States has labored to build 
since the coming of the Cold War. Since 
the late 1950’s, this basic Western alli- 
ance has shown symptoms of serious 
disarray, its leading members at odds 
about the aims and role of the alliance 
itself and their part within it. This 
trans-Atlantic, interalliance, and inter- 
European debate has tended to converge 
upon the question of the control of nu- 
clear weapons and upon directly related 
questions about the relative allocation 
of constituent resources to nuclear and 
conventional military capabilities. The 
solution most commonly put forward to 
the difficult policy problems these ques- 
tions raise has been some form of NATO 
participation in the control of a nuclear 
deterrent force. 

By the end of 1960, the United States 
was explicitly committed to the concept 
of a “NATO nuclear force,” and two 
administrations in Washington have in- 
sisted that it provides the needed blue- 
print for the future development of the 
coalition, Initiatives taken by the United 
States over the last three years, in con- 
cert with some other members, have in 
fact brought a NATO nuclear force into 
being. This existing force, although an 
important innovation, still leaves unre- 
solved many competing national inter- 
ests and conceptions of the alliance. 
The question of the control of nuclear 
weapons and the relationship of inde- 
pendent nuclear capabilities to the alli- 
ance continue as central topics of debate 
and negotiation. 


U. S. Porictrs AnD tar NATO 
DILEMMA 


American policy concerning nuclear 
weapons has clearly dominated the de- 
velopment of NATO strategy since 1949. 
That policy has had a quality of am- 
bivalence, growing out of competing op- 


l 


erational priorities and interests, all of 
which have been firmly based in the 
domestic political environment. Recog- 
nizing the interdependency of United 
States security and interests with the 
nations of Western Europe, the United 
States forsook the admonition against 
“entangling alliances” and committed 
itself to the defense of Western Eu- 
rope in the NATO pact. This alliance 
was constructed upon American nuclear 
might, and around that military capabil- 
ity the defense of Europe was organized. 

At the same time, the United States 
has sought to prevent, or at least to dis- 
courage, the spread of nuclear weapons. 
While employing its nuclear capability 
to protect itself and Europe from the. 
Soviet threat, it has recognized an im- 
plicit mutual interest with the Soviet 
Union to preserve and maintain a bi- 
polar configuration of nuclear capabili- 
ties vis-a-vis all other nations, including 
its NATO allies. To this rule of policy, 
Britain has been only a limited excep- 
tion, and clearly it was left to its own 
devices in the task of fabricating its 
first nuclear weapons. 

From the viewpoint of Washington, 
there were compelling justifications for 
this policy of alliance-with-denial and 
sharing-with-secrecy. Like any govern- 
ment, it preferred to reserve to itself, so 
far as possible, the monopoly of control 
of the most powerful weapons and the 
basic choice of war or peace. Beyond 
this traditional kind of national behav- 
ior, however, the United States has be- 
lieved that the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons was inherently dangerous, likely to 
increase the danger of war by accident 
or by reckless action in direct propor- 
tion to the number of nations possessing 
atomic weapons. Further, if nuclear 
capabilities proliferated, the problems of 
controlling the arms race would multi- 
ply.1. These assumptions and these con- 


1See National Planning Association, The 
Nth Country Problem and Arms Control, 
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cepts of United States interest neces- 
sarily excluded even friends and allies 
from United States assistance in devel- 
oping nuclear capabilities and strongly 
inhibited any sharing of United States 
nuclear weapons. 

Joined to this set of interests and 
pressures were more nationalistic im- 
pulses which have tended to regard 
United States nuclear knowledge as the 
ultimate national secret not to be shared 
with any foreign government, and cer- 
tainly not with nations—even allies— 
with strong domestic Communist move- 
ments. This conservative constraint has 
been reinforced, in its effect upon Ameri- 
can policy-makers, by a general inter- 
national consensus evidenced in a reso- 
lution voted by sixty-six nations in the 
‘United Nations General Assembly in 
1959, asking that “the powers produc- 
ing nuclear weapons . . . refrain from 
handing over the control of such weap- 
ons to any nation not possessing them.” ? 
It should also be noted that any im- 
pulse in Washington to institute nuclear 
generosity has also been restrained by 
a fear that Moscow might retaliate by 
dispensing nuclear arms to some of its 
own allies. Certainly this rather curious 
amalgam of interests and pressures has 
placed definite limits upon the flexibility 
of United States nuclear policies, and 
United States officials, whatever their 
own preferences, have had a restricted 
area of maneuver. 

American interests, preferences, and 
reactions form only one part of the con- 
text of nuclear strategy and weapons 
control within NATO. Historic changes 
have taken place in Europe and through- 
out the world since the NATO treaty 
was signed, and this process of change 
has generated its own peculiar pressures 





Planning Pamphlet 108 (Washington: Na- 
tional Planning Association, 1960). 

2Quoted in Congressional Record, 86th 
Cong., 2d Sess., 1960, Vol. 106, p. 2812. 


upon the United States to modify its 
nuclear weapons policy. The spread of 
nuclear weapons, first to the Soviet Un- 
ion and then to Britain and France, the 
passing of American invulnerability in a 
series of revolutions in military tech- 
nology, and the recovery and resur- 
gence of Europe have been develop- 
ments that could not fail to affect 
United States policy. These compelling 
changes have brought into the fore new 
perceptions of interest, new considera- 
tions of prestige and status, new pre- 
occupations in a Europe regaining its 
élan} and inevitably they have led to 
challenges of the American nuclear pre- 
dominance over the affairs of the alli- 
ance. 

Britain was the first member of the 
alliance in a position to give tangible 
expression to its dissatisfaction with the 
American monopoly. Irked by its ex- 
clusion from the atomic-bomb enter- 
prise, it never ceased to press Wash- 
ington for assistance in developing the 
bomb or for some stake in the ongoing 
American program after World War II. 
There is considerable evidence, in fact, 
that the restrictive monopolistic policy 
followed by the United States was itself 
a leading incentive for Britain’s inde- 
pendent development of atomic weap- 
ons. As one American commentator 
wrote at the time, it seemed to the 
British to be the only route by which 
they could “approach the United States 
on a more or less equal basis” and 
thereby exert greater influence on West- 
ern strategy.* France, in the meantime, 
grew increasingly dissatisfied with its 
own “junior” status in NATO affairs 
and in world politics generally, and, re- 
buffed by Washington, likewise set out 
on the path of independent nuclear de- 


3 On this new spirit in Europe, see Alastair 
Buchan, “The Reform of NATO,” Foreign 
Affairs, Vol. 40 (January 1962), pp. 169-171. 

4 James Reston, The New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1952, p. 1. 
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velopment.> Deeply concerned by this 
proliferation of national nuclear arse- 
nals, despite the opposition of the 
United States to such a trend and its 
efforts to discourage it, and apparently 
haunted by the fear that West Germany 
might be the next, Americans and others 
within NATO cast about for a means 
of checking this divisive trend and of 
again unifying the alliance around a 
central nuclear capability. Defining that 
capability in terms of the kinds of weap- 
ons to be deployed, the allocation of 
costs, its relationship to existing na- 
tional forces, and—above all—the sys- 
tem of command and control under 
which it would function has taxed the 
ingenuity of soldiers, scholars, and 
. Statesmen. 


Nuc ear Porcs In NATO 


The development of nuclear policy 
within NATO has evolved out of the 
interaction of the status quo tendency 
of United: States preferences and the re- 
visionist pressures emanating from Eu- 
rope—specifically from London, Paris, 
and Bonn. In this frame of reference, 
three definable policy phases can be 
identified around the issue of nuclear 
weapons control. 


Phase 1: American unilateral control 


From 1949 into a period extending 
through the Korean war, NATO op- 
erated in the framework of an Ameri- 
can nuclear dominance that could 
hardly be challenged. The American 
nuclear monopoly was ended by the 
Soviets in a symbolic sense almost at 
the moment of NATO’s birth, and Brit- 
ain became the third nuclear power in 
1952. But the path from a nuclear ex- 

5 Valuable accounts of the French atomic- 
energy program are “La France et la Puis- 
sance atomique,” Tendances, Mars 1960; and 
Bertrand Goldschimdt, “The French Atomic 
Energy Program,” Bulletin of the Atomic Sci- 
entists, Vol. 18 (September and October 1962), 
pp. 39-42, 46-48, 


plosion to significant military capability 
is not traveled overnight. 

In any event, the Europe of that era 
was in no position to demand a share in 
United States nuclear strength as a price 
for alliance. Enfeebled by the cataclysm 
of 1939-1945 and virtually denuded of 
military strength, it was too dependent 
on the United States for its economic 
recovery and its defense to contest seri- 
ously the United States monopoly of 
control. Britain was striving in these 
years to effect a change of policy in the 
direction of the early wartime arrange- 
ments for atomic energy. President 
Truman had decided upon the termina- 
tion of that collaboration in 1945, both 
because of congressional pressures and 
more importantly because he recognized 
it would be inconsistent with the over- 
riding aim of international control of 
atomic energy.* By 1949, however, the 
President accepted a recommendation 
from the Secretaries of State and De- 
fense and the chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission (AEC) that a nu- 
clear partnership with Britain and Can- 
ada be restored in some form. Interna- 
tional control was clearly not attainable 
at the juncture, and, as these advisers 
pointed out, Britain seemed determined 
to make its own bomb anyway. 

This plan of co-operation would evi- 
dently have centralized atomic produc- 
tion in the United States while making 
it possible, in Mr. Truman’s words, 
to “arrange to have a number of our 
unassembled bombs placed in the 
British Isles.” Even in this form, how- 
ever, it met with firm resistance when 
presented to key congressional leaders. 
Senator Vandenberg and others deplored 


6 Richard G. Hewlett and Oscar Anderson, 
Jr, The New World, 1939-1946, Vol. I of A 
History of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission (University Park: Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 1962), chaps. 12 and 
13. On the British atomic-bomb program to 


“1945, see Ronald W. Clark, The Birth of the 


Bomb (London: Phoenix House, 1961). 
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Britain’s plans to make the bomb. 
They felt that the alliance was built 
around a division of labor, within which 
the American obligation and prerogative 
were to provide nuclear striking power. 
For European nations, then seeking 
United States aid for reconstruction, to 
divert scarce resources to a duplicating 
military effort was branded as wasteful 
and unnecessary. Hearing this strong 
reaction from Vandenberg and others, 
the President quietly dropped the idea 
rather than risk any break in bipartisan 
support for the European Recovery 
Program and the forming Atlantic alli- 
ance.” 


Phase 2: Nuclear sharing and bilateral 
controls 


In 1953, after the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration came intd power, the 
United States looked out upon a vastly 
changed situation in nuclear weapons 
and international security. Britain had 
the bomb and was working to develop 
a nuclear strike force. “Tactical” 
nuclear weapons were coming into the 
American stock piles. The Soviet 
Union, no longer ruled by Stalin, was 
amassing formidable nuclear military 
power, while the successful test of hy- 
drogen weapons by the United States 
and the Soviet Union within the space 
of a single year signified a new dimen- 
sion of terror in the nuclear era. Some 
American scientists and other defense 
spokesmen began to warn that the 
United States combined a colossal 
atomic striking power with a highly 
vulnerable “glass jaw,” 8 and the air 


7 The episode is described in Harry S. Tru- 
man, Memoirs, Vol. II: Years of Trial and 
Hope (Garden City: Doubleday and Co., 
1956), pp. 302-304; and Arthur S, Vandenberg, 
Jr. (ed.), The Private Papers of Senator 
Vandenberg (Boston:. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1952), pp. 362-364. 

8The “glass jaw” phrase was Lloyd 
Berkner’s, On the bitter debate about air 
defense that began to become public in 1953, 


defensé of North America became a 
mammoth enterprise that was to absorb 
some $30 billions by the end of the 
decade. 
In what was in part an effort to 
build a dam against nuclear prolifera- 
tion and in part an indication of re- 
newed hope for an arms-control ac- 
commodation with the new men in the 
Kremlin, Washington advanced the 
“atoms for peace” program, designed 
to make peaceful nuclear technology 
available to other nations but under 
international safeguards against any 
military application.® Then the ad- 
ministration advanced the “new look” 
in defense policy which, so far as it 
entailed reliance.on “quality”-——atomic 
weapons—rather than “quantity”—con- 
ventional forces—as the mainstay of 
Western security, was generally wel- 
comed by European governments who 
could find no enthusiasm for the ninety- 
division objective adopted at Lisbon in 
1952. 
For NATO, the new look meant di- 
rect dependence on nuclear weapons, at 
least of the tactical variety, not only for 
deterrence of aggression but also in 
planning for actual defense against 
attack. The American contention was 
concisely summed up in the assertion 
of Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Quarles that the “more nearly atomic 
weapons can be treated as conventional 
weapons, the more surely their maxi- 
mum values can be achieved.” 1° Moti- 
vated chiefly by pressures for budgetary 
see “The Hidden Struggle for the H-Bomb,” 
Fortune, Vol. 47 (May 1953), pp. 109-110; 
and James R. Killian and A. G. Hill, “For a 
Continental Defense,” Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, Vol. 10 (January 1954), pp. 13-16. 
2 H, L. Nieburg, “The Eisenhower AEC and 
Congress: A Study in Executive-Legislative 
Relations,” Midwest Journal of Political 
Science, Vol. 6 (May 1962), pp. 128-130. 
10U, S, Congress, Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, Hearings, ... To Amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 83d Cong., 
2d Sess., 1954, Pt. 2, p. 734. 
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retrenchment and rationalized by a con- 
ception of quality as cheaper than 
quantity, the new look clearly neces- 
sitated some formal changes in nuclear 
weapons policy vis-à-vis the alliance. 
This cost Washington attempted to pay 
in the coin of “nuclear sharing.” " 

If NATO’s armies were to be de- 
ployed to use nuclear weapons, the 
nuclear components would have to come 
from the United States, and these 
armies had to know something about 
what they were using. Otherwise, ob- 
served Secretary Dulles in marvelous 
understatement, “it would have a very 
deleterious effect upon the morale of 
the whole NATO forces.” 1? Passing 
around this kind of knowledge was not 
an idea that Congress warmly received, 
however, and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy discarded administra- 
tion proposals for amending the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 and set about to 
draft the needed legislation itself, with 
much tighter controls. What emerged 
in the legislation enacted in 1954 was 
authorization for the United States to 
transmit to its NATO allies information 
about nuclear weapons necessary to the 
development of defense plans, to per- 
sonnel training, and to the evaluation of 
the nuclear capabilities of a potential 
enemy. Carefully prescribed safeguards 
were attached to this authority by the 
joint committee, along with the stipula- 
tion that the data supplied were not to 
reveal important information concerning 
the design or fabrication of nuclear 
components of weapons. 

11 A detailed analysis of the “new look” 


is in Warner Schilling, Paul Hammond, and. 


Glenn H. Snyder, Strategy, Politics, and 
Defense Budgets (New York: Columbia Press, 
1962), pp. 379 ff. 

12 Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, op. 
cit, p. 703. 

18, S., Congress, Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, Amendments to the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, As Amended, House 
Report 1849, 85th Cong., 2d Sess., 1958, 
summarizes all nuclear-sharing provisions. 


Nuclear sharing thus meant sharing 
of certain kinds of information, not 
control of weapons, and this with refer- 
ence to tactical systems, not the strate- 
gic deterrent forces. It certainly did 
not suffice to terminate the pressures on 
Washington by its European allies to 
share in control of these weapons. This 
pressure finally prompted Secretary of 
State Dulles to announce in the summer 
of 1957 plans for establishing nuclear- 
arms stock piles in Europe for use by 
NATO armies and for the sale of 
intermediate-range missiles to Britain.1¢ 
The President personally pointed out 
that such a stock-pile arrangement 
ought to “make it unnecessary for 
others to manufacture nuclear weap- 
ons,” 15 but Paris and London saw it 
differently. 

The dawn of the missile age, symbol- 
ized by the sputniks in the fall of 1957, 
provoked a further round of debate 
over control within NATO. Specifically, 
the intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM) called into question the credi- 
bility of the United States deterrent. 
Europeans of various opinions had al- 
ways voiced acute concern that their 
dependency on the United States nu- 
clear monopoly might constitute what 
was termed “annihilation without rep- 
resentation.” Joined to this fear of 
the consequences for Europe if Amer- 
ican nuclear weapons were used was a 
contradictory but equally significant 
fear that they might not be used, since 
the cities of North America would be 
the targets of Soviet retaliation.*¢ 

President Eisenhower personally at- 
tended the NATO meetings in Paris at 
the end of 1957 to reassure the allies in 
the post-sputnik crisis that America 
would come to their defense. A debate 

14 Jack Raymond, The New York Times, 
July 17, 1957, p. 1. 

15 [bid., July 18, 1957, p. 4. 

16 Robert E. Osgood, NATO: The Entan- 
gling Alliance (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1962), pp. 220-221. 
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in Washington about a missile gap 
certainly did not add to thé allies’ 
confidence in the following months, but 
the administration sought to take new 
policy initiatives. Declaring that ‘“na- 
tional self-sufficiency” was “out of 
date,” it pushed for broadened nuclear 
sharing and for a system of, bilateral 
controls within NATO as a new form of 
interdependency responsive to the new 
dangers of the missile era." Specifi- 
cally, intermediate-range ballistic mis- 
siles (IRBM) were offered to NATO 
countries under joint agreements with 
the United States, and these were to 
be deployed under plans drawn by the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe 
(Saceur). In addition, the stock-pile 
idea was followed through, with the 
nuclear warheads under United States 
custody but the weapons deployed also 
in accordance with NATO joint plan- 
ning.4® Britain agreed to the IRBM 
offer, and Thor missiles were placed 
there under a “two-key” system under 
which United States and British author- 
ization were both required to join the 
warhead to the missile and fire it. 
Jupiter IRBM’s were accepted by Italy 
and Turkey, but France refused to ac- 
cept such weapons unless they were 
under French control.?® l 
The actual preferences of the Eisen- 
hower Administration on the best means 
of resolving the divisive issue of control 
at this juncture are not clear. To 
implement the offers made to NATO at 
the end of 1957, the President again 
sought amendments to atomic-energy 
legislation and observed, in his message 
to Congress in January 1958, that it 
was “wasteful in the extreme for 
friendly allies to consume talent and 


17 See House Report 1849, op. cit., p. 12. 

18 The New York Times, December 17, 
1957, p. 12, contains the text of Dulles’ 
statement to the NATO Council outlining 
these proposals. 

19 Osgood, op. cit, pp. 221-223. 


money in solving problems that their 
friends have already solved—all’ be- 
cause of artificial barriers to sharing.” 7° 
In submitting the proposed legislation 
on expanded nuclear sharing to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
however, he assured the committee that 
he was opposed to assisting “the entry 
of additional nations into the field of 
production of nuclear weapons.”** In 
any event, the joint committee was 
determined, in Chairman Anderson’s 
words, to prevent the distribution of 
“do-it-yourself bomb kits” and the 
usual committee redrafting of adminis- 
tration proposals occurred. The 1958 
atomic-energy legislation did permit 
broadened sharing of information and 
also some sharing of materials, but all 
subject to stipulation of such a nature 
that Britain, already an established 
nuclear power, was the only nation that 
could derive important benefits.” Wash- 
ington might rationalize, in the words 
of one Defense Department spokesman, 
that “an artillery man does not need to 
know the formula for gunpowder or 
how to make it in order to use an‘ 
artillery shell effectively,” ** but this 
concept did not satisfy Paris. The 
de Gaulle government pressed forward 
with its own nuclear plans and in 
February of -1960 exploded its first 
nuclear device. 


Phase 3: A NATO force by assignment 
and co-ordination 
_ The French bomb, and related actions 
and pronouncements of the French 


20 The text is in Congressional Quarterly 


“Almanac, 1958 (Washington, 1959), p. 577. 


21 Quoted in House’ Report 1849, op. cit, 
p. 12. . 

22 Ibid., p. 11. 

23 Herbert Loper, Assistant to the Secretary 
of Defense for Atomic Energy, in U. S, 
Congress, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Hearings on Agreements for Mutual Defense 
Purposes . . . , 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 1959, 
p. 91. 
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government, crystallized growing fears 
that nuclear proliferation threatened 
the unity of the alliance and the realiza- 
tion that “sharing” could not deal with 
the problem. Numerous public and 
private groups in both Europe and 
America were urging that the endow- 
ment of NATO itself with a nuclear 
deterrent capability was the only solu- 
tion, and General Lauris Norstad, 
NATO?’s military chief, explicitly called 
for the establishment of NATO as a 
“fourth nuclear power.” 74 

At the NATO Council meeting in 
December of 1960, the United States 
advanced a proposition which, if it did 
not grasp the nettle of nuclear control, 
came partially to grips with the prob- 
lem. Secretary of State Herter told the 
NATO Council that the United States 
would supply a force of five Polaris 
submarines to NATO by the end of 
1963 if the European governments 
would work out an accord on the 
political control of the force and them- 
selves arrange a contribution of one 
hundred medium-range missiles to the 
force as a second component. Herter 
spoke of the idea as a “concept,” the 
British called it an “offer,” and the 
Germans said it was a “proposal.” 75 
Certainly it was vague, leaving far more 
questions unanswered than answered. 
Significantly, the Secretary observed 


24 See Osgood, op. cit, p. 229, Various 
proposals for a NATO nuclear force appeared 
in Ben T. Moore, NATO and the Future of 
Europe (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1958) ; Alastair Buchan, NATO in the 1960's: 
The Implications of Interdependence (New 
York: Praeger, 1960); and F. W. Mulley, 
The Politics of Western Defense (New York: 
Praeger, 1962). 

26 The Herter proposal evidently came out 
of a special study made with his co-operation 
by Professor Robert T. Bowie at the Center 
for International Affairs at Harvard. See 
Jack Raymond, 
October 13, 1960, p. 1. On the Council’s re- 
action, see Hanson W. Baldwin, The New 
York Times, December 20, 1960, p. 2. 
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that Congress would have to approve 
any arrangement made for the force, 
but United States support even of the 
concept nevertheless represented a new 
departure in policy. 

The Kennedy Administration had to 
deal with a Berlin crisis almost im- 
mediately after inauguration and was 
thus initiated very early into the prob- 
lems of European defense. It made it 
very clear that it wanted from NATO, 
more than anything else, a greater con- 
ventional military capability. The strate- 
gic doctrines it propounded set forth 
the logic of American nuclear domi- 
nance within the alliance in the most 
cogent terms. i 

First, the United States pointed out 
that, although France and other na- 
tions can fabricate nuclear weapons, in 
fact the technology of nuclear warfare 
has left these nations further behind 
than ever. Only a power such as the 
United States has the resources to com- 
pete in the increasingly expensive enter- 
prise of providing hardened, sophisti- 
cated, massive, and diversified nuclear 
strike forces. Further, Washington has 
made a convincing argument that such 
a force must operate under a command 
and control system integrated to the 
highest possible degree, supersensitive 
to a wide spectrum of controlled re- 
sponses, and thus operating under well- 
co-ordinated political control. These 
doctrines were reportedly set forth in 
the most candid. terms at the NATO 
meeting in Athens in May of 1962 and. 
then publicly discussed in an address 
by Secretary of Defense McNamara at 
Ann Arbor the following month. Warn- 
ing of the dangers of nuclear diffusion, 
and speaking rather pointedly to the 
French, the Secretary said: *¢ 
. . . limited nuclear capabilities, operating 


independently, are dangerous, expensive, 
prone to obsolescence, and lacking in 


26U. S, Department of Defense, News 
Release 980-62, June 16, 1962. 
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credibility as a deterrent. Clearly, the 
United States nuclear contribution to the 
Alliance is neither obsolete nor dispensable. 


The Defense Department explained 
afterward that these remarks were not 
intended to apply to the British V- 
Bomber force.” Later in the year, 
however, the United States cancellation 
of the Skybolt missile program, an air- 
launched weapon which the British had 
counted on to keep their bomber force 
from obsolescence for several more 
years, left the future of Britain’s in- 
dependent deterrent very uncertain. 

The life of an alliance is not born 
merely out of logic, however, and Wash- 
ington has had to compromise its doc- 
trine with the facts of France’s ambi- 
tions and the desire of the Germans and 
other of its allies to share in the deter- 
rent as the political price of alliance. 
Accordingly, the concept advanced by 
Mr. Herter has been elaborated, and 
concrete steps taken that have created a 
“NATO nuclear force.” 

At Ottawa, in May of 1962, President 
Kennedy announced that the United 
States would assign to NATO command 
a force of five nuclear submarines, and 
the assignment was announced that 
same month. Skeptics quickly pointed 
out that this was merely a transfer from 
one United States headquarters to an- 
other, but it nevertheless meant an 


effort to accommodate United States - 


and allied interests. The President also 
announced that the United States would 
give careful consideration to a “NATO 
sea-borne force, which would be truly 
multilateral in ownership and control,” 7° 


27 Henri Pierre, Le Monde, June 19, 1962, 
p. 1. 

28 The “assignment” meant the transfer of 
the submarines from Admiral Robert L. Den- 
nison in his capacity as Commander-in-Chief, 
United States Atlantic Fleet, to his com- 
mand in his capacity as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Atlantic. 

29 Hanson W. Baldwin, The New York 
Times, May 12, 1962, p. 8. 


and these statements have been followed 
by decisions that have undoubtedly 
profoundly affected the future of NATO. 

As a result of the Kennedy-Mac- 
millan agreements at Nassau late in 
1962 and the policies voted by the 
NATO Council at Ottawa in May of 
1963, the concept of the NATO force 
has begun to take definite form. Three 
United States Polaris submarines and 
180 British V-Bombers have been as- 
signed to the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe, NATO’s military 
chief. A Deputy Supreme Commander 
responsible for nuclear affairs has been 
established, and, unlike the Supreme 
Commander, this officer is not to be an 
American. The French have been in- 
vited to contribute nuclear forces to 
this NATO consortium, and, perhaps of 
greatest importance, European officers 
are to be brought into the development 
and co-ordination of operational plan- 
ning of the United States Strategic Air 
Command.?? 

It can be pointed out, of course, that 
all this is by executive decree, that 
legislation which allows only United 
States custody and control of its nuclear 
weapons is still very much in effect, 
that Britain reserves control of its 
V-Bombers in cases of “supreme na- 
tional interest,” and that France still 
stands quite apart from the whole 
enterprise. These arrangements for as- 
signment of forces, and for the co-ordina- 
tion of forces and war plans, are never- 
theless significant evidences of inter- 
dependency. The NATO nuclear force 
may be only a composite of national 
nuclear forces which are still under the 
ultimate control of individual govern- 
ments, but the co-ordination of these 
forces and the institutionalization of 
these arrangements in the NATO struc- 


30See the discussion by Drew Middleton, 
The New York Times, May 25, 1963, p. 1; 
and the text of the communiqué issued by 
the NATO Council in that same issue at p. 2. 
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ture represent important departures 
from the days of the unchallenged 
American nuclear monopoly. 


THe FUTURE of THE NATO 
NUCLEAR DETERRENT 


The United States has meantime 
continued to press for the development 
of the multilateral, multinational force 
outlined at Ottawa. West Germany is 
particularly attracted by this idea of a 
multilateral force manned by mixed 
crews who would comprise a truly 
international force, and its desire for 
some “nuclear status” has undoubtedly 
spurred United States action for the 
multilateral force idea. Nevertheless, 
the problems to be solved in creating 
such a force are so formidable that 
progress will likely be very slow. The 
multilateral concept seems either to 
entail a built-in series of vetoes by par- 
ticipating governments, which would 
make it of dubious military value, or 
to require the renunciation of the power 
to choose between war and peace on the 
part of some or all of the participants." 
The prospects for any United States 
concession on this latter point are 
certainly slight. 

The development of NATO’s nuclear 
policies to date clearly points to the 
fact that future policy choices will be 


31Qne of the most able analyses of these 
problems is in Klaus Knorr, A NATO Nuclear 
Force: The Problem of Management, Policy 
Memorandum 26 (Princeton: Center of Inter- 
national Studies, 1963). 


increasingly difficult. 


taken in a context conditioned by these 
factors: 

(1) NATO continues to be an “alli- 
ance,” which is to say that the interests 
of the members have much in common 
but are not identical. This simple fact 
is often overlooked in the prescriptions 
compounded for its care and cure, 

(2) Each of its member governments 
will develop policy toward the alliance 
in a way responsive to its own domestic 
political problems and constraints. Our 
analysis here has focused upon the in- 
fluence of American politics, but this 
phenomenon is equally real in London, 
Bonn, and elsewhere. 

(3) The rather simple- bipolar world 
of 1949 is gone forever, and the pass- 
ing of overwhelming United States- 
Soviet dominance .will make the man- 
agement and leadership of coalitions 
The division of 
labor appropriate to NATO cannot be 
determined in Washington alone, how- 
ever rational American concepts may be. 

The existing NATO force reflects all 
of these factors in that it is really a 
cluster of assigned and co-ordinated 
national forces, a regrouping of na- 
tional capabilities and not a replacement 
for them. The issues of nuclear con- 
trol and a division of labor for inter- 
allied efforts are far from being re- 
solved by this force. Nevertheless, its 
establishment is as much a measure of 
a capacity for innovation within NATO 
as it is of the swiftly changing political 
context with which the alliance must 


contend. 


The Sino-Soviet Balance Sheet in the 
Underdeveloped Areas 
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ABSTRACT: In the underdeveloped areas of the world, Russia 
and China are in competition not only with the West but also 
with each other. Russia stresses the solidarity of the system 
of Socialist states. China preaches revolutionary war. China 
accepts the risk of escalation into a general war but in practice 
moves carefully where this risk might be real. The Chinese 
believe that time is on their side. Russian hopes are limited 
principally by the fact that the masses in the underdeveloped 
countries are unlikely to wait passively for communism to tri- 
umph through economic victory in the advanced countries. 
The Chinese contradict orthodox Marxism by using a racist 
appeal in their propaganda in Africa and Asia. The Russians 
repudiate racist distinctions but find it hard to deny that the 
working classes of the advanced countries evince little enthu- 
siasm for revolution in the underdeveloped countries. These 
factors, along with Chinese national qualities of drive, ability, 

' patience, and resilience, give China an ideological advantage in 
the struggle, even though her material resources and capacity 
for rendering direct military assistance to revolutions are not 
great. 
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CCORDING to their logic if a per- 
son walks in shoes made out of 
rags and eats thin cabbage soup from 
a common bowl, that is Communism: 
and if a working man lives well and 
wants to live better tomorrow—that 
is almost the restoration of Capital- 
ism.” + 
‘In these rather unkind terms the 
Russian Communist party satirized the 
argument of their opponents that the 
policy of the Kremlin was leading to 
the return of bourgeois ideals in Russia. 
The words are unkind, for the Russian 
comrades know well enough that the 
wearing of shoes made from pressed 
rags and the diet of thin cabbage soup 
from the common bowls provided by 
street hawkers characterize the poor in 
China—-not elsewhere. At the same 
time, the Chinese comrades could well 
reply that the simple ideal of living 
well today and hoping for better tomor- 
tow is more applicable to petty bour- 
geois ambitions than to the dedicated 
aspirations of true Communists. Yet 
this exchange of discourtesies does 
underline one of the basic differences 
between the Soviets and China. Russia 
has passed through, or likes to claim 
that she has passed through, the thin- 
cabbage-soup era. Now her working 
class can look forward to better things 
tomorrow. China is still, whatever her 
recent progress, so close to thin cab- 
bage soup, that she feels more innate 
sympathy with the large parts of the 
world where such fare is still the 
nourishment of the mass of the people. 
If the problem of the underdeveloped 
areas vexes the minds of the statesmen 
of the West, it is no less a problem for 
those of the Communist camp. The 
Western leaders see that the continu- 
ance of so great an imbalance in parts 
of the non-Communist world is a very 
1 Open Letter of the Communist party of the 


Soviet Union, July 14th, 1963, The New York 
Times, July 15th, 1963. 


great danger and cause of tension and 
strife. Sooner or later, the great masses 
of undernourished will lose patience 
with aid programs which do not fill 
their bellies and development projects 
which somehow do not secure for them 
a higher standard of living. The time 
runs short; the task is vast and seems 
to offer unexpected and intractable 
difficulties. It must, therefore, be with 
some relief that, turning to look at the 
problem from the Communist side, they 
can see that the efforts of Russia, and 
those of China, even if they ever pulled 
together in harmony, do not seem to 
have made any more impression than 
those of their opponents. 

In the past decade, almost all the 
colonial territories in Asia and more 
than two-thirds of Africa have achieved 
full independence. South America al- 
ready had this status and has received 
massive aid from the United States. 
But not one of the recently liberated 
colonial countries, and only one of the 
backward states of South America, has 
taken the Communist road to modern- 
ization. Intensely nationalist, quite 
often very critical ofi capitalism, resent- 
ful of past exploitation, they none the 
less refrain from joining forces with 
the Communist states who claim to have 
all the cures for their trouble ready 
packaged for immediate use. There is, 
perhaps, some reason to think that, 
like poor voters in England in the 
early days of the Labour party, these 
states, however critical and secretly 
resentful of the rich, think it wiser and 
more practical to vote for them rather 
than for the champions of the poor, 
simply because they “have the money.” 
It is certain that the failure of com- 
munism to make an immediate appeal 
and ready conquest of the newly in- 
dependent underdeveloped countries has 
surprised and perhaps dismayed the 
Communist leadership; it has also 
sharpened the quarrel between China 
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and Russia, because it has provided a 
new cause for contention. 


RUSSIAN AND CHINESE SOLUTIONS 


It would seem that the Russian view 
of what should now be, done is condi- 
tioned by their general acceptance of 
the policy of coexistence. The under- 
developed countries should be given aid, 
even if this goes to their’ bourgeois 
nationalist governments—and helps to 
keep them in power—so that these 
governments will not be forced to turn 
only to the United States of America 
and to rely entirely on her aid. Aid 
from the Communist camp helps to 
keep the neutrals unaligned, denies their 
territories to the United States for 
bases, and helps to create a kind of 
glacis round the Soviet Union. As for 
the local revolutionary parties, the 
hopes of the poor, the prospects of 
communism, these must all wait. They 
should be kept alive, as a pressure 
group upon their nationalist govern- 
ments, but the expectation of their suc- 
cess would seem to be relegated to that 
still distant day when, communism 
having proved to be an economic sys- 
tem which offers far more to everyman 
than capitalism has ever provided, the 
underdeveloped will follow the lead of 
the developer ‘countries and “bury 
capitalism.” 

The Chinese preach revolutionary 
war. To their way of thinking, the 
problem has already been faced and 
overcome, first and foremost by them- 
selves. They argue that their revolu- 
tion was essentially the model for those 
which must come about in all under- 
developed countries, that in fact it 
cannot be stopped, and that their own 
was not, indeed, stopped by atomic 
weapons in the hands of the “imperial- 
ists.” In order to see all the implica- 
tions of this standpoint, it is necessary 
to look more carefully at what the 
Chinese mean by saying that: 


Mao Tse-tung’s theory of the Chinese 
Revolution is a new development of Marx- 
ism-Leninism in the revolutions of the 
colonial and semi-colonial countries. . .:. 
[It] has significance not only for China 
and Asia, it is of universal significance for 
the world Communist movement. It is 
indeed a new contribution to the treasury - 
of Marxism-Leninism. .. . the classic type 
of revolution in colonial and semi-colonial 
countries is the Chinese Revolution.? 


It is first of all worth noting that 
this claim was expressed as long ago as 
1951,.in a time when Stalin yet lived 
and much of Asia and most of Africa 
was still under colonial rule. But 
China was “liberated”: she had found 
the. way, a hard and long way, which 
outside disapproval had been unable to 
block. So, if the Chinese revolution is 
the classic type, it is necessary to 
consider it carefully. The Chinese 
revolution was not a coup d'état, a 
sudden: seizure of power in the capital. 
It ended in Communist triumph only 
after twenty-two years of civil war, 
which had already -been preceded by 
ten years of militarist disorder before 
the Communist party was founded. 
After the fall of the Manchu dynasty 
in 1912, an event which the Chinese 
see as the prototype of the ending: of 
colonial rule in other parts of Asia, the 
government of China was for years the 
plaything of generals, who were in turn 
displaced by the leadership of the 
Nationalist party under Chiang Kai- 
shek. Neither the early republic of the 
militarists nor the Kuomintang suc- 
ceeded in, or seriously attempted, tack- 
ling the underlying problems of the 
Chinese revolution, the questions of 
peasant poverty, landlordism, a back- 
ward technology, and the lack of basic 
heavy industries. Consequently, all 
these regimes were doomed after brief 
periods to collapse. Viewed in this 
light, the Chinese see the present leader- 


2 Lu Ting-yi, speech, June 25, 1951. 
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ship in almost all the newly independent 
countries as sharing the characteristics 
of the unsuccessful successors of the 
Manchu emperors. Military dictator- 
ships, nationalist parties controlled by 
big business, pseudo democracies domi- 
nated by leaders who are supported by 
a combination of military officers and 
professional politicians—it is all to the 
Chinese very reminiscent of the warlord 
period and the rule of the Kuomintang. 


Economic Factors 


If they turn their eyes upon the 
economies of these countries, they see 
a picture which is also familiar from 
their own past. Foreign investment, or 
aid, is all too often concentrated in a 
few port cities, where it enriches the 
business class but does little for the 
workers. There is a growing disparity 
between the standards of the rich and 
the poor, rising pressure on the land, a 
lopsided development of the economy 
which leaves the rural areas as they 
were but expands the few large cities at 
a great rate. Development plans are 
hindered by vested interests, lag behind 
their schedules, and fail to meet the 
needs of the peasants. The picture as 
the Chinese see it may well be over- 
drawn, composed of evils not found 
everywhere nor in any one country at 
the same time, yet few will deny that 
these conditions do in fact represent 
the prevailing situation. Those who 
live well and expect to live better are 
few; those who wear rag shoes, or none 
at all, and feed on thin cabbage soup 
are the vast majority. Communism 
claims to be the party of the mass of 
the people, and, if this claim is to be 
justified in these countries, it must be 
the party of those who live in the way 
which the Russians have derided. 

The Chinese therefore expect that 
these underlying economic facts, which 
they, as Communists, do not believe 
can be remedied by capitalist aid pro- 


grams, will inevitably lead to a se- 
quence of events similar to those of the 
Chinese revolution. The day will come 
when ineffective nationalist leadership 
will replace mere military dictatorship, 
but this substitution will not solve the 
problems, and the nationalists will in 
turn be faced with Communist insur- 
rection, which, even if many years pass 
before it triumphs, must ultimately pre- 
vail because it alone is the “correct 
solution.” It is at this point that the 
Chinese claim, as Communists, to have 
the duty to give assistance in a “revolu- 
tionary war.” In some countries they 
already see the sequence far advanced. 
Ngo Din Diem overthrew the Viet- 
namese militarists who had succeeded 
the French colonial authorities, but his 
regime now faces mounting opposition 
and open Communist insurrection; 
therefore, it has already reached the 
final crisis, similar to that of the 
Kuomintang in the postwar years. The 
Chinese do not accept the idea that 
revolution can or should be “exported,” 
but they do claim that, when it already 
has broken out, Communists should 
support it. 


CONFLICTING VIEWS 


Taking this rather long-term view of 
the prospects of revolution in Asia, and 
perhaps in Africa also, the Chinese 
consider that the Russian view which 
envisages aid to nationalist governments, 
such as that of the Congress party in 
India, is mistaken and a betrayal of 
the real interests of the working class. 
Such regimes must be left to get into 
the difficulties which their inherently 
“incorrect” structure and policies will 
inevitably produce. They will then 
turn to the imperialists for aid, but this 
will at best postpone, more probably 
aggravate, their problem, and the 
moment of revolution will approach. 
Anything which hinders this progression 
is mischievous and mistaken. The Rus- 
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sians, in the Open Letter of July 14th, 
make the charge that the Chinese 
“claiming that the real struggle divid- 
ing the world was being waged between 
imperialism and the national liberation 
movement were thereby seeking the 
favour of the three continents”—Asia, 
Africa, and South America, This is a 
strange charge for one Communist party 
to make against another and seems to 
substantiate rather than to disprove the 
Chinese case. It would seem to imply 
that, for the Russians, this is not the 
real struggle, but, however important 
the battle to win a higher standard of 
living may be for the Communist worker 
in France or Italy, the Asian and the 
African will not easily be convinced that 
it should take precedence over the strug- 
gle for liberation and modernization in 
the underdeveloped countries. 

It would seem that, in the ideological 
field, the Chinese have a certain ad- 
vantage: their revolution did take place 
in a country where conditions much re- 
sembled those now prevailing in most 
of Asia and in Africa. In some respects, 
seeing that China was also an independ- 
ent but decrepit and underdeveloped 
state, her condition had points of simi- 
larity with many of the countries of 
South America. There can be little 
doubt that wars such as that of the Viet 
Cong in South Vietnam or that waged 
by Castro against Batista have much 
more in common with Chinese experi- 
ence than any aspect of the Russian 
revolution. The three continents, whose 
favor the Chinese are accused of seek- 
ing, are indeed the areas where under- 
development is most widely spread, 
where the contrast between rich and 
poor is most stark, where government 


3 The text of this passage in The New York 
Times of July 15th differs in some words 
from that given in Asian Almanac, Vol. 1, 
No. 3 (July 14-20, 1963). The latter text 
appears to be translated from a Chinese text 
of the Open Letter. 


is least competent and the rule of mili- 
tary dictators most prevalent. Most 
Western observers and statesmen are 
already disillusioned about the viability 
of policies and systems of government 
suitable to advanced countries when ap- 
plied to these areas: the Russian belief 
that coexistence and the steady advance 
of Socialist economies will cure their ills 
must seem to the Chinese as remote 
from the facts as the earlier belief, dear 
to Western liberals, that the establish- 
ment of republics and parliamentary 
forms of government would lead to 
rapid, peaceful, and lasting progress. 


CHINESE LIMITATIONS 


If the Chinese may be right in think- 
ing that their program is more in tune 
with the aspirations of the people of the 
underdeveloped countries, their capacity 
to promote this program is obviously 
seriously limited by many factors and 
attended by real dangers which, as the 
Russians forcefully point out, the Chi- 
nese seem to ignore. China may be 
seeking the “favour of the three conti- 
nents,” but two of these are very remote 
from China herself and most of the one 
in which she is situated, Asia, is under 
the control or influence of states with 
which Chinese relations are bad. The 
possibilities of giving either military aid 
to revolutionary wars in Africa and 
South America or material aid of a 
peaceful character to these distant re- 
gions are slight. China can only reach 
these countries by long sea communica- 
tions, which she does not control and 
which can be used only by the tolera- 
tion of her opponents. Hitherto, China 
has had relatively direct access to Af- 
rica and Western Asia by air, through 
the territory of the Soviet Union, but it 
must be assumed that, if the policies 
China wishes to pursue in such coun- 
tries are considered hostile or even un- 
desirable by Russia, these facilities 
could be terminated. 
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In practice, therefore, the scope of 
Chinese aid, whether military or mate- 
rial, is confined to those regions which 
adjoin her own frontiers or can be 
reached across the territory of friendly 
neighbors. 
Vietnam, Laos, Burma, Cambodia, Thai- 
land, Nepal, and India. North Korea 
is an ally and has aligned herself with 
China in the present dispute, but the 
power of the United States guards 
South Korea and the scope for Chinese 
activity in that part of the peninsula is 
slight. In South Vietnam there is at 
present what the Chinese can surely 
identify as a revolutionary war deserv- 
ing of their support, Communist led, 
and in contact by North Vietnam with 
China herself. It does not yet appear, 
however, that Chinese participation in 
this conflict has been proved in any 
positive manner. Encouragement, per- 
haps financial support and training fa- 
cilities, can easily be given, but no Chi- 
nese armed force has taken part in op- 
erations. The same situation applies in 
Laos, directly in touch with China, al- 
though only through a very rugged ter- 
rain. Chinese activity in road building 
has been observed here, but not even 
the Laotian political right has claimed 
that Chinese forces have appeared in 
the areas controlled by Pathet Lao. 
China has normal diplomatic relations 
with Burma and has recently concluded 
a boundary agreement with Burma 
rather in favor of Burmese claims. 
There would appear to be a wide gap 
between the theories propounded in the 
Peking press and the practice of the 
Chinese government in its relations with 
these countries. 


CHINA AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Thailand, a state hostile to China and 
to communism, has often declared its 
fears of Chinese aggression and has sup- 
ported the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization (SEATO) with more en- 


These countries are Korea, 


thusiasm than any other Asian member 
of that organization. Yet Thailand has 
no common frontier with China, and, in 
spite of the alarmist tone of much Thai 
comment, no specific acts of Chinese ag- 
gression or overt hostility have been 
cited. The needs of trade appear to be 
more imperative than the demands of 
ideology: when Malaya, still under Brit- 
ish rule, lifted the embargo on sales of 
rubber to China, Thailand hastened to 
follow suit, fearful of losing a share in 
a valuable market. It is at least pos- 
sible that Thailand finds it convenient 
to parade the Chinese bogey at frequent 
intervals to make sure that American 
interest will continue to be engaged in 
the area and that the flow of American 
aid and military equipment will con- 
tinue unabated. It would appear that, 
in these regions to which China has 
ready access, .the principle of not ex- 
porting armed revolution is observed, 
whether due to fear of escalation into 
general war or because Marxist teaching 
is opposed to such action. The Chi- 
nese may be simply ready to wait for 
the unfolding of a process which they 
firmly believe to be inevitable. A revo- 
lution in being needs less open support 
and cannot easily be openly and vio- 
lently suppressed by the “imperialists.” 
One of the principal arguments used by 
the Chinese to counter the accusation 
that they are recklessly ready to in- 
volve the world in nuclear war is that 
such weapons cannot in practice be used 
against civil disturbances or revolution- 
ary movements confined to the country 
in which they break out. Experience 
has shown that this has so far proved 
true. 

~ The Chinese have extended some ma- 
terial aid of a peaceful character to such 
states as Cambodia and Nepal with 
whom they have good relations even 
though they are ruled by non-Commu- 
nist and royal governments. A rela- 
tively small expenditure, perhaps all 
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that China can yet afford, goes some 
way in Cambodia and makes an im- 
pression. With Burma and Ceylon, 
trade agreements operate which are 
beneficial to all three parties. It is 
probable that the Chinese do not con- 
sider any of these states yet ripe for 
revolution. There is ample land avail- 
able in Cambodia and little or no peas- 
ant unrest. Burma is a rice exporting 
country. Ceylon has rich resources, 
even if the regime in power seems 
hardly capable of handling them effi- 
ciently. The “imperialists” have no 
_ foothold in these neutral countries, and 
it does not appear that the Chinese re- 
sent the fact that they also receive aid 
from America. Whatever the theory, 
peaceful coexistence between China, 
Cambodia, Burma, Ceylon, and Nepal 
is a practical working fact. 


CHINA AND INDIA 


India and, also, Pakistan are in a dif- 
ferent category. These are large coun- 
tties, relatively developed, and certainly 
beyond the scope of Chinese direct 
domination. Whatever the value inside 
India of keeping up alarm about fur- 
ther Chinese “aggression,” the ascer- 
tainable facts do not support the view 
that China has any intention of invad- 
ing the plains of India. If they had 
such ambitions, it would have hardly 
been consistent with their plans to call 
the successful invasion of November 
1962 to an abrupt halt at a moment, 
and at a point, when Indian resistance 
was no longer a serious obstacle to ad- 
vance and India herself not yet in re- 
ceipt of any military aid from the West. 
Propaganda apart, there has been no 
evidence forthcoming to prove that Chi- 
nese action on the frontier was more 
than what it claimed to be, the forceful 
establishment of what the Chinese re- 
gard as their just claim and the force- 
ful repulse of Indian attempts to chal- 
lenge and upset it. At the same time, 


this action had the consequence of 
throwing the Indian Communist party 
into the Russian camp and largely de- 
stroying its influence in India itself. 

A further consequence has been that 
Indian relations with Russia have im- 
proved, and the influence of China in 
India has been eliminated. The Rus- 
sians can very well feel that here they 
have checkmated the Chinese and ex- 
cluded them from one of the major re- 
gions of Asia. There is also Pakistan, 
and here the balance sheet shows a 
rather different picture. Pakistan has 
left the world in no doubt at all that 
she considers that the Chinese account 
of the Indian border dispute is the 
truth and that the Indians keep up 
alarm concerning China in order to get 
arms from the Western powers, arms 
which they will use against Pakistan 
rather than against China. It is clearly 
not China’s interest to dispute this in- 
terpretation. On the contrary, by con- 
cluding a frontier delimitation agree- 
ment with Pakistan, which included the 
border between Chinese Tibet and Paki- 
stan-held northwest Kashmir, China has 
gone far to win Pakistan to her side. 
Pakistan makes no secret of her resent- 
ment at the actions of the Western pow- 
ers in aiding India, and certain leading 
figures have openly advocated an alli- 
ance with China. As a member of 
SEATO, Pakistan can be regarded as 
now having virtually resigned. From 
the point of view of China, influence in 
Pakistan and a friendly attitude on the 
part of the government of that country 
may be of more value than any good 
will lost in India. Pakistan opens doors 
to the Islamic west of Asia. 


CHINA AND INDONESIA 


It is easier for China to appear in the 
guise of a disinterested friend in Paki- 
stan than it is to do so in Indonesia, or 
in Malaya. There is no Chinese com- 
munity in Pakistan, but, in Indonesia, 
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Chinese dominate much of the economy 
and professions and, in Malaya, they 
form nearly half the population. In 
these countries, China must always ap- 
pear in two aspects, as the great Com- 
munist power of eastern Asia, the enemy 
of the imperialists, and therefore rather 
a sympathetic figure, but also as the 
great powerful homeland of an immi- 
grant element which plays an important 
and ambivalent role in the internal life 
of these countries themselves. 

In Malaya, the Communist party was 
more than 90 per cent a Chinese party 
and, as such, repugnant to the Malays. 
This, indeed, was the main reason for 
the failure of the Communist insurrec- 
tion in that country. In Indonesia, the 
Communist party is native and has no 
important Chinese support, for the In- 
donesian Chinese are mainly of the 
small and large capitalist class. The 
Malayan party is proscribed, and, al- 
though it undoubtedly maintains a 
clandestine organization, especially in 
Singapore, the insurrection failed and 
the party is not within sight of victory. 
In Indonesia, the party is legal and 
large: it is the largest Communist party 
in Asia outside China itself. It is an 
important element in the political sup- 
port which President Sukarno uses to 
balance the support of the army. The 
Indonesian forces were rearmed largely 
with Russian aid, but it is clear that 
their commitment to communism is 
slight and their hostility to their own 
Communist countrymen sharp. China 
has gained some support from the Indo- 
nesian party in her present dispute with 
Russia, and the visit of Chairman Liu 
Shao-ch’i—the first he had ever made 
to a country not under Communist rule 
—was a popular success. There would 
appear to be a curious situation of con- 
flict developing in Indonesia: the anti- 
Communist army, intent on “confronta- 
tion” with Malaysia, relies largely on 
Russia for the arms with which this 


policy is sustained. The Indonesian 
Communist party, no friend to the 
armed forces, moves cautiously into the 
Chinese orbit. The economy of the 
country is weak, the balance of power 
held by the president who is aging: this 
is a situation which many Chinese will 
recall as having more than one affinity 
with the period of tense alliance be- 
tween the Nationalists, supported by 
Russian arms and advisers, and the Chi- 
nese Communists, junior partners of the 
alliance, in the years immediately be- 
fore the death of Sun Yat-sen and the 
rise of Chiang Kai-shek. No open move 
on China’s part is now required, but it 
is a prospect which the Chinese leader- 
ship must regard as very hopeful. 


AFRICA 


The Communist powers had high 
hopes of Africa: the rapid decoloniza- 
tion of that continent, the disorder 
which attended this process in the 
Congo, and the expectation of similar 
chaos in other areas inspired the belief 
that there might be a rapid transition 
to regimes either led by or relying upon 
Communist support. These hopes have 
not so far been fulfilled. Independent 
Africa has acquired a strongly national- 
ist flavor, but, although suspicious of 
foreign capital and fearful of renewed 
exploitation, the African governments 
have not turned to the Communists. It 
is clear that neither Russia nor China 
is yet prepared to concede a defeat. 
Both pursue an active propaganda seek- 
ing to win the national regimes and to 
frustrate the influence of the Western 
powers. But it is also clear that a new 
and acute rivalry has developed between 
the two Communist powers in this con- 
tinent. Neither can act directly, for 
neither has adjoining territories. Where- 
as in Southeast Asia China, by her geo- 
graphical position, can exercise a direct 
intervention if she would, in Africa she 
can only work through the agency of 


Africans won to her views. For Russia, 
the limitations are not so great, but the 
dangers of escalation if Russia directly 
intervenes are perhaps greater. 

It is now known from the disclosures 
contained in the Open Letter of the 
Communist party of the Soviet Union 
and from African news sources‘ that 
Chinese propaganda is directed as much 
against the Soviets as against the “im- 
perialists.” The Chinese have, more- 
over, in direct conflict with one of the 
hitherto distinctive features of Marx- 
ism, introduced a racist note into their 
propaganda. As early as 1962, at the 
Afro-Asian Writers Conference in Cairo, 
the following is alleged: 


In private lobbying, the Chinese are adopt- 
ing an openly racist line. “These Euro- 
peans,” they say, “are all the same, whether 
they are French, Americans, Russians or 
Poles: we non-whites must get together.” 
One Chinese delegate went so far as to 
talk about the “importance of us blacks 
sticking together.” 5 


More recently, in Moshi, the Chi- 
nese, citing Cuba and the policy of co- 
existence, declared to their African col- 
leagues that the Russians will let them 
down, “whites will back whites, but we 
are coloureds and your blood brothers 
in the struggle. Only we can understand 
your problems.” ° 

This development of the Chinese 
propaganda in Africa has perhaps not 
shocked or, at least, surprised the Rus- 


4 The Open Letter of the Communist party 
of the Soviet Union, July 14, 1962, reveals 
that, at the Third Solidarity Conference of 
Peoples of Asian and African countries held 
at Moshi in Tanganyika, 1962, the Chinese 
opposed the attendance of representatives of 
the Asian-African Solidarity Committee of the 
European Socialist (Communist) Parties and 
that the leader of the Chinese delegation went 
so far as to say to the Russian representative, 
“Whites have nothing to do here.” 

5Kenya Daily Nation. Quoted by James 
Yeh, Foreign News Service, Hong Kong, Au- 
gust 20, 1963. 

6 Kenya Daily Nation, op. cit. 


sians as much as they claim. As long 
ago as 1958, it was known to foreign 
residents and visitors to Peking that 
instances of similar prejudice against 
Communist Europeans were occurring 
and had official support. Eastern Euro- 
pean Communists who wished to marry 
Chinese girls found themselves thwarted 
and opposed and had great difficulty, 
even with the backing of their embas- 
sies, in gaining a grudging permission 
for the girls to marry. They were then 
required to take their wives home, out 
of China. 

Chinese nationalism has never been 
very far below the surface of Chinese 
communism, but there is no doubt that 
the ordinary untraveled Chinese, towns- 
man or peasant, would be amazed to 
learn that kinship with the African peo- 
ples was claimed by his countrymen. 
The Chinese are not without racial and 
color prejudices of their own, and, al- 
though few Africans were seen in China 
before the Communists started to bring 
delegations on visits to the country, 
even dark-skinned Indians were uncom- 
promisingly described as “black bar- 
barians” in ordinary common parlance. 
If the new line of color kinship is to be 
pressed in Africa, the Chinese will have 
to choose and indoctrinate their emis- 
saries with some care. 


CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS 


The battle for Africa is not won, 
either by Russians or Chinese, nor yet 
by the West: it is probably only be- 
ginning. In this struggle, as elsewhere 
in the underdeveloped parts of the 
world, the Chinese have severe handi- 
caps to overcome. They cannot outbid 
the Russians in terms of material aid, 
in most regions they cannot offer mili- 
tary aid either, and, for a party which 
preaches revolutionary war, this is a 
grave weakness. But they also have im- 
portant advantages. The insistence of 
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Russian policy on maintaining solidarity 
with the “system of socialist states”— 
by which they mean themselves and the 
East European countries—cannot have 
very much appeal to Asians or Africans, 
nor yet to the underprivileged Latin 
America. The working class of Europe, 
Communist or not, has never shown 
very practical sympathy or support for 
revolution in Asia or Africa. The Chi- 
nese have the force and drive of a re- 
cently triumphant revolution, and these 
qualities are inherent in their people as 
awhole. The same characteristics which 


made the Chinese petty trader in South- 
east Asia a millionaire before he died 
are present in the men whom the party 
sends to work in similar regions. They 
have patience, ability, tenacity, and re- 
silience; they believe as firmly in their 
doctrine as their predecessors, the trad- 
ers, believed in the virtue of getting 
rich. It may be that, although the West 
has less to fear from the material power 
of China in these regions, there is more 
cause to respect her ability to rouse 
revolutionary zeal and teach the tech- 
niques of guerrilla warfare. 


India after the Chinese Attack 


By Henry C. Hart 


ABSTRACT: The Chinese invasion of October-November 1962 
shocked the Indian masses as no event since 1947. However, 
it did not draw them into increasing their agricultural yields or 
even stepping up their industrial output to the planned rate. 
India is not fulfilling her plan of preparedness combined with 
general economic growth. Leadership is diffuse and does not 
reach the ultimate farm and factory producers. Yet the shock 
of invasion did sufficiently activate new strata of the voters so 
that they can now resist some of the mobilization measures 
adopted since the Chinese withdrawal. This accelerates the 
crisis in leadership which had already, even before 1962, been 
looming for a future decade. 
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INDIA AFTER THE CHINESE ATTACK Si 


EFORE the Chinese attacked in 

October 1962, India already ap- 
peared to the most acute American ob- 
servers to be caught in a struggle, or 
struggles, for survival. Mushrooming 
regional solidarities, defined by language 
and operating through caste, threatened 
national unity, or at least national 
unity tenable by constitutional means.* 
A careful plan to bring India’s economy 
to the take-off will succeed or fail in 
the decade of the sixties? The ap- 
praisals made by the intellectual strata 
in India were sometimes even more 
severe. The Chinese attack seemed at 
once to disclose the possibility that all 
the people might enlist in these strug- 
gles and‘to advance the deadline for 
doing so. The quiet crises of a decade 
became the insistent crisis of a single 
year. As that year closes, in October 
1963, we ought to be able to see 
whether the sharp new challenge has 
been met and, if not, whether the old 
decade of grace has been regained. 


EMERGENCY AND AFTER 


Nothing since independence and par- 
tition galvanized India as did the 
border onslaught. In one month from 
October 20, 1962, the Chinese troops 
took 8,500 square miles of territory, 
completely outfought and broke two 
Indian divisions, stripped Assam of de- 
fense, and beat back the stubborn out- 
posts in Ladakh to the west so that even 
airlifts to them seemed doomed. Three 
thousand five hundred Indian soldiers 


1 Selig' S, Harrison, India: The Most Dan- 
gerous Decades (Princeton, 1960). 

2 John P. Lewis, Quiet Crisis in India 
(Washington, 1962). 

3 The government itself took the remarkable 
step in 1961 of forming a Committee on Emo- 
tional Integration: Ministry of Education, 
Report of the Committee on Emotional Inte- 
gration (Delhi, 1962). The most profoundly 
skeptical of all appraisals of the government’s 
effort to develop Indian villages was Kusum 
Nair’s Blossoms in the Dust (London, 1961). 


were captured, some of them only now 
being released. India was beaten. 

It was a blow to national leadership 
and to the ideas of the national leader- 
ship, which in 1962 came from the mind 
of Jawaharlal Nehru. Nehru found 
words to indicate that disillusionment: * 


I want you all to realize the shock we 
suffered during the last week or so. We 
were getting out of touch with the realities 
of the modern world. We were living in an 
atmosphere of our own creation, and we 
have been shaken out of it. 


Not all the old ideas were shattered, 
neither socialism nor nonalignment. But 
China changed at once from victim of 
imperialism to imperialist, Panch Shila 
ceased to be a preventive for aggression, 
and the profession of arms ceased to be 
unclean. Men, too, changed. Within 
a fortnight, Nehru lost his minister of 
defense and closest cabinet adviser to 
what seemed very much like grass-roots 
indignation. Perhaps that reflected the 
deepest shock to the newspaper-reading 
public: leadership was no longer single 
or infallible. 

It is much harder to assess the re- 
action of the people, spread through 
half a million villages. Recruiting 
stations—to be sure, urban stations— 
were swamped in the south, as in the 
menaced states. A national defense fund 
campaign, hastily organized through 
state and local governments, frequently 
through all parties, brought in $40 
million in two months. By June 1963 
contributions amounted to $120 million, 
equaling a day and a half’s earnings 
from every Indian family. What pro- 
portion of all families contributed, how- 
ever, is not reported. Gifts of gold and 
silver ornaments—those ultimate sav- 
ings of the Indian family—amounted to 
less than 3 per cent of the donations. 


4 Reported in the American press. I have 
not found this in the Delhi press nor Lok 
Sabha debates. 
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But there are signs of regionally wide 
participation. Donations certainly did 
not come disproportionately from the di- 
rectly menaced states: Assam and large 
Uttar Pradesh together accounted for 
only 2 per cent, while Andhra gave 
8 per cent.® f 

Certainly intellectuals were exhila- 
rated, and surprised, by the extent and 
depth of popular reaction. Rajni 
Kothari wrote: ° 


The bogey of national disintegration, the 
assumption that our people are basically 
apathetic and uncooperative, the mistaken 
notion that strong and determined national 
administration was somehow antithetical 
to democracy ... were all shaken in the 
jolt that we received from the Chinese. 


More sobering jolts were to come. 
The new defense minister, Y. B. 
Chavan, determined the size of the army 
India would need to resist the Chinese. 
His calculations, which seem conserv- 
ative, required doubling the Indian 
army, starting with five new mountain 
divisions in 1963.7 In March, a dour 
finance minister brought in the bill: 
$1,820 million for defense in the coming 
year. Before the attack (1961-1962), 
defense budgets were around $700 mil- 


5 December figure from the Delhi States- 
man, December 16, 1962. June figures by 
states, from Rajya Sabha, Debates, reply to 
starred question no. 54, August 14, 1963 
(mimeographed report). 

' 6Some Basic Issues in Mobilization,” The 
Economic Weekly (Bombay), Annual Num- 
ber, February 1963, p. 133. 

7 By Indian estimates, the Chinese have fif- 
teen to twenty divisions in Tibet, Indian 
army strength is kept secret by the govern- 
ment. The usual estimate, in India as in the 
United States, is 500,000 men. By economic 
calculation derived from the last reported fig- 
ure of manpower and appropriations, 1945, it 
is eighteen divisions, 260,000 to 270,000 men. 
See K. Mukerji, “Defense Mobilization: A 
Quantitative Assessment,” The Economic 
Weekly, Annual Number, February 1963, pp. 
231 ff. Like it or not, the conflict with Paki- 
stan is durable enough to preoccupy some of 
these. 


lion. Consider what the change means 
to the average inhabitant of India: 
defense had cost $1.60 out of a per 
capita annual income of $68; now it 
would cost $4.00. Or to the carefully 
phased economic plans: during the 
remainder of the five-year plan, the 
increment to defense exceeds a quarter 
of the whole investment planned for 
the public sector.2 Morarji Desai called 
for $630 million of new taxes, imposing, 
as he said, “a measure of privation” on 
the rich as well as the poor. Parliament 
argued and slightly moderated specific 
levies but passed his austerity budget. 

What could not be accepted was the 
inevitable rise in the cost of living. 
East India was hardest hit; in Calcutta 
rice cost one third more in September 
1963 than a year earlier. Rice and 
sugar were rationed in some states. A 
food price rise of a mere 5 per cent— 
accepting the government’s nationwide 
index of which many Indians became 
skeptical—is hard for the urban family 
to endure; combined with new taxes, 
it is more than a measure of privation. 

The Congress party won four parlia- 
mentary by-elections following the in- 
vasion. But, in May, it lost the three 
most dramatic campaigns, two of them 
contested by central ministers. The 
national press said Congress had lost 
public confidence. The party leader- 
ship seemed partly to agree, for it set 
a prominent committee to find out the 
reasons for its defeats. By September, 
many of the same local politicians, 
many of the union and opinion leaders, 
who had called for more drastic action 
in the emergency were asking how long 
the government was going to maintain 
an artificial emergency. 

The underlying occasion for the let- 
down, of course, was the Chinese de- 
cision to end the invasion a month after 

8 National Council of Applied Economic Re- 


search, Economic Implications of the Present 
Emergency (Delhi, 1963), p. 11. 
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it began and Nehru’s decision—perhaps 
implicit in the military situation, cer- 
tainly not debated in India at the time 
—not to send Indian troops into the 
evacuated zone. India is not the first 
nontotalitarian nation to find a cold 
war more nerve-racking than a shooting 
one. But India faces difficulties arising 
out of her poverty, the resulting con- 
straints on her economic strategies, and 
` the enormous gap between her constitu- 
tion and the cultural traditions of her 
masses which may make partial mobi- 
lization peculiarly difficult. It is even 


conceivable that the Chinese, surprised - 


at the rise of Indian national determina- 
tion under fire, decided to test that 
determination under the harder condi- 
tions of humiliated peace. 


Economic INERTIA 


At the time the Chinese attacked, the 
first two Indian five-year plans had 
achieved a growing economy. Between 
1951 and 1961, the real national in- 
come increased 42 per cent, while popu- 
lation rose 21 per cent. ‘Yet this was 
not a rate sufficient to bring the econ- 
omy to the take-off nor to satisfy the 
minimum political conditions for stabil- 
ity. The impending rise of the rate of 
population growth to 3 per cent would 
wipe out per capita progress. Secondly, 
even the existing modest growth of the 
economy depended on imports of ma- 
chinery, petroleum, and other capital 
goods which had exhausted India’s 
considerable foreign exchange. Even 
on a generous assumption of foreign 
economic aid, India would have to 
modernize fast enough to increase ex- 
ports to a world market which itself was 
modernizing at the rate of the developed 
economies.*° Third, though the second 

9 Planning Commission, Third Five Year 
Plan (Delhi, 1961), p. 35. 

1° The implications of this situation for the 
developing economies are best shown in Bar- 
bara Ward, The Plan Under Pressure (Bom- 
bay, 1963), chap. 3. , 


five-year plan provided 8 million new 
jobs, the job-seekers increased so much 
more rapidly that unemployment rose 
meanwhile from 5 to 9 million. Voters 
are not long going to tax themselves to 
develop an economy which may not hire 
their sons. Therefore, the third plan’s 
strategy of stepping up the growth rate 
to between 5 and 6 per cent per year 
was a minimum strategy for political 
stability as well as for progress toward 
economic take-off. 

The third five-year plan was not, 
however, being fulfilled. Industrial pro- 
duction, the most buoyant sector, grew 
by 6.5 per cent during 1961-1962, while 
the plan called for 11 per cent. Indian 
manufactured goods failed to make the 
planned gains in the export markets. 
Indian scholars began to explore variants 
of the Max Weber thesis of cultural 
incompatibility between Hindu tradi- 
tions and modern industry.*+ Industrial: 
production rallied after the 1962 attack, 
partly because, following national union- 
management agreements, unions ac- 
cepted second- and third-shift opera- 
tion and other “rationalization” meas- 
ures without strikes. Labor harmony 
was upset in 1963, however, by rising 
food prices. In June 1963 the Reserve 
Bank estimated industrial growth in the 
invasion year at 8 per cent, still short 
of the planned 11 per cent,?? short even 
of the 10 per cent attained toward the 
close of the second plan. 

Indian agriculture, however, had ab- 
solutely stagnated for two years. Food- 
grain production reached the second 
five-year plan target, 80 million tons, 
on schedule in 1960. But, in the first 


1t An example is N. V. Sovani, “Non- 
economic Aspects of Indian Economic De- 
velopment,” in Ralph Braibanti and Joseph 
Spengler (eds.), Administration and Economic 
Development in India (Durham: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1963). 

12 Report of the Central Board of Directors 
for the Year Ended June 30, 1963 (Delhi, 
August 1963), p. 4. 
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two years of the third plan, which aimed 
at an increase of four million tons per 
year, it had not been able to regain 
that level The farm failure was 
blamed by the food minister on two 
years of bad crop seasons. Indian 
farming is still, alas, too vulnerable to 
floods and drought to rule out this pos- 
sibility. But the facts argue strongly 
against it, for the planned government 
measures to raise crop yields had fallen 
seriously behind targets even before the 
bad weather came. This is readily il- 
lustrated: fertilizer consumption, which 
was planned to reach 500,000 tons of 
nitrogen content and 150,000 tons of 
PO; in 1960-1961, in fact reached 
200,000 and 70,000 tons, respectively. 
Green manuring, farm irrigation, cover- 
age with improved seeds, and use of 
compost all lagged seriously behind the 
planned programs.** Weather worsened 
the situation. But the fact remains that 
the measures which had been found 
essential to raise food output above the 
80 million ton level had never been 
taken by the farmers and the govern- 
ment." 

Normally, lagging agricultural de- 
velopment might not have appeared 


critical until the growth of population. 


brought the country again to the verge 
of famine. But the incipient inflation 
of the invasion year and the new tax 
burden make food shortages intolerable. 

Clearly, the defense of India lay 
partly in her grain fields. Could that 
abstract notion be realized? In some 


18 Government of India, Planning Com- 
mission, Selected Plan Statistics (Delhi, 
February 1963), pp. 58-59; and Progress Re- 
port of the Third Five Year Plan (Delbi, 
May 4, 1963). ‘Confirmed by the Reserve 
Bank, op. cit, p. 1. For an indication that 
the 1962-1963 harvest was no better, see the 
comments of the Deputy Minister of Food 
and Agriculture, Rajya Sabha, Official Re- 
port (uncorrected), September 16, 1963, p. 3. 

14 Selected Plan Statistics, op. cit, pp. 58-59. 

15 Industry, too, is involved. Planned 
fertilizer plants were not started. 


ways, the time was propitious. In 
1962 India had four million acres of 
land under new irrigation canals, un- 
irrigated for want of such simple things 
as field channels—these four million 
acres alone could have raised the year’s 
planned food increase; other lands 
needed terracing or draining; thousands 
of local irrigation ponds needed to be 
desilted; well-worked-out programs were 
required for organic manuring both by 
compost and green manure. Will was 
wanting. 

It is true that there were weaknesses 


.in the government agricultural and ex- 


tension services. There were factions in 
some villages and indifferent or self- 
serving leaders in others. Recognizing 
these widespread obstacles, the govern- 
ment, encouraged and assisted by the 
Ford Foundation, had decided two 
years ‘earlier to concentrate all required 
production aids for five years on seven 
well-irrigated, promising districts. After 
high yields showed up there, the object 
lesson could be extended progressively 
to the remaining three hundred dis- 
tricts.1° By 1962 the number of in- 
tensive districts had gone up to fifteen. - 
A good case might have been made for 
harnessing the excitement of the nation 
in October-November 1962 to a re- 
doubled ‘effort in those well-prepared 
districts. Or, nationwide, a few simple 
measures like composting and weeding, 
dependent on the cultivator’s own ef- 
forts, might have been dramatized as 
his contribution to the war effort. In 
fact, neither was done. Instead, the 
national Community Development and 
Cooperation Ministry announced a gran- 


16 The agricultural situation was diagnosed 
in Ministry of Food and Agriculture, India’s 
Food Crisis and Steps to Meet It (report of 
a Ford Foundation team) (Delhi, 1959). A 
good account of the “package plan” is in 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Intensive 
Agricultural Districts Programme, Conference 
Report of the Second Central Training Course 
(Delhi, 1961, mimeo.). 
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diose scheme for a nationwide Villager 
Volunteer Force and for Defense Labor 
Banks. The result was predictable. At 
the close of the invasion year, the min- 
ister S. K. Dey confessed: “Nearly six 
crore [60 million] man days of labour 
have so far been donated to the D.L.B., 
but the utilization is not even five or 
ten per cent. The main reason is that 
everywhere there is a lack of organized 
technical guidance.” This coincided 
ironically with his report that at last, 
after eleven years of effort, the rural 
extension and community development 
field force had reached 99 per cent of 
India’s villages." 

Probably Indian agriculture is too 
ponderous to pry out of its unproductive 
rut in a year, war or no war. Equally 
probably, a good monsoon or two will 
quiet the present feeling of agricultural 
crisis. What is sad is that the year of 
the challenge went by without an un- 
mistakable sign to the nation of what 
determined villagers and action-minded 
agricultural officers could do to feed 
the nation. One has the feeling that 
the long-term effort is going to need 

such a heartening demonstration. 


ABORTIVE BID FoR SAVINGS 


More than a quarter added to the 
demands of the public sector in the next 
few years would obviously strain the 
people’s ability to save and the state 
and national governments’ ability to 
vote new taxes. Fortunately, the na- 
tion’s over-all saving rate had already 
been raised from’ about 5 per cent in 
1951 to 8.5 per cent ten years later. 
But the bottlenecks to intensifying 
saving and taxation had also become 
clear. 

The rural sector of the economy, 
which produces half India’s income, 


still saves little, and, lacking access to- 


17 Ministry of Community Development 
and Cooperation, Kurukshetra, September 
1963, pp. 10 and 4. 


or confidence in government, puts its 
savings into coin, or gold and silver 
ornaments. Agricultural incomes are 
exempt from income tax. And land 
revenues, the only substantial form of 
direct taxation in the hands of the 
states, have not been generally increased 
since independence. The political rea- 
sons for this are evident, even more in 
India than elsewhere: The British had 
settled land taxes at so many rupees per 
acre as the hallmark of honest adminis- 
tration. And the substantial peasants 
were the wheel horses of the Congress 
party, the more so in the last three 
years, since they had obtained control 
of rural development budgets through 
indirectly elected rural councils. All 
this was well understood at the time 
of the invasion. 


In fact, the tax complex of the country is 
made up of two disparate fiscal systems. 
In the agricultural sector, barely 4 per cent 
of the aggregate income flows out to the 
state in the form of taxation. Outside 
agriculture, on the other hand, the govern- 
ment’s tax claims are in the neighborhood 
of 10 per cent.18 


By the time national finance minister 
Desai made up his budget, it was plain 
that the fifteen states were not galva- 
nized by the emergency into raising even 
the new taxes planned before the in- 
vasion.*® Mr. Desai moved to break 
through the bottlenecks himself. To 
meet defense needs, he‘raised levies on 
all sectors by steeper income taxes, a 
heavy tax on profits over 6 per cent, 
higher customs, and a tax on imported 
kerosene, fuel of the common peasant 
and urbanite, though not the poorest. 


18 Ashok Mitra, “Tax Burden for Indian 
Agriculture,” in Administration and Economic 
Development in India, op. cit, pp. 289-290. 
Matthew Kust called attention to this lag 
eight years ago. i 

19 Reserve Bank of India, op. cit, pp. 8, 27; 
“State Budgets,” in The Economic Weekly, 
Annual Number, February 1963, p. 500. 
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But the heart of his program—econom- 
ically, psychologically, and politically, 
though it would bring in only a sixth of 
his new revenue—was his proposal for 
compulsory deposits. 

Compulsory deposits would be paid 
not only by existing payers of income tax 
but also by two great strata of Indians 
who had never been reached by direct 
tax increases before. The first group 
comprised urban employees—perhaps 

“five million households—earning more 
than the average urban income but still 
falling below the relatively high income 
tax exemption. These people were in 
organized industry or government, and 
they were themselves relatively well 
organized. The other group consisted 
of all agricultural landowners paying 
more than Rs. 5 per year. They, too, 
constituted the upper half of their 
sector, but there were perhaps 25 
million families involved. Merchants 
not’ reached by income taxation were 
also covered. 

Mr. Desai had already reached for 
unproductive savings from another di- 
rection by banning the use of the 
traditional pure gold for ornaments. 
Six hundred million dollars worth of 
gold entered this economically sterile 
use annually, according to one estimate, 
and most of it, being smuggled in, 
wasted foreign exchange besides.”° 

The gold-control order is still in 
effect, though a good deal of gold slips 
through. Compulsory deposits, enacted 
by Parliament in May, were abandoned 
in September. Eighty to one hundred 
million dollars per year were thereby 
lost to the government,” but there are 


20 National Council of Applied Economic 
Research, Saving in India (Delhi, 1961), and 
radio talk by Mr. Moraji Desai. 

21 Voluntary savings, rising lately, might 
make good the loss, said Mr. Desai’s successor. 
But the rise in voluntary savings occurred 
during the compulsory program, which made 
certain voluntary savings an alternative to 
compulsion. 


other aspects of the reversal which are 
more serious. The Nehru government 
necessarily seemed rudderless in with- 
drawing a measure it had deemed es- 
sential to defense only four months 
earlier. The main intervening events 
were: (1) chief ministers of most states 
objected to compulsory deposits from 
farmers, but state resistance had 
prompted national action in the first 
place; (2) Mr. Desai’s resignation was 
accepted as part of a general plan to 
revitalize the organizing effort of the 
party, which made it appear at least 
that the fiscal leadership of the nation 
was personal, not collective; (3) the 
Communist party paraded in Delhi a 
petition against compulsory deposits 
they said contained ten million names. 
The net effect of the exercise in com- 
pulsory savings seemed to be to foster 
the mobilization of some millions of 
trade unionists and perhaps even a few 
farmers to resist saving for defense. 

Perhaps it was too much to ask any 
representative government to extract 
money from so many voters in the 
absence either of a shooting war or of 
growing personal incomes out of which 
to pay it. But, if India were to prepare 
herself, this consideration argues for a 
clearer sense of priorities and for more 
collegial decisions of policy than the 
Nehru government displayed. 


UNSTABLE EQUILIBRIUM 


Asked ‘Do you know anything of our 
present war?’ a villager said, ‘Yes, sir, 
some kings are fighting against us.’ 
... Another was asked, ‘If the Chinese 
threaten our independence, what shall 
we do, Pochiah?’ and quick came the 
reply: ‘What shall we do? Defend it!’ 
He said he had contributed Rs. 15 to 
the N.D.F. [national defense funds]. 
But asked to which state he belonged. 
Pochiah said, ‘I do not know.’ 2? 


22 B. S. Thakur, Allen Bradford, and N. V. 
Thirtha, Villagers and the News, A Study of 
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This. is the individual basis of the 
situation we have observed in economic 
and political terms. Like some of their 


fathers in Gandhi’s time, hundreds of ` 


millions of Indians have suddenly been 
touched with the high sentiment of 
patriotism. But they have not been 
remade. What their country most 
needs to withstand the kings from the 
north is something scarcely taught them 
by their dominant traditions—increas- 
ingly productive work. How could 
they know what to do? 

Nehru could not tell them, first be- 
cause he could not reach them. When 
he broadcast to the nation two days 
after the invasion, five-sixths of the 
villages still had no radios. More 
basically, the ideas that deeply con- 
cern him are far too diffuse and abstract 
to pass through the constricted chan- 
nels of communication with the un- 
educated. Secularism, democracy, social- 
ism, nonalignment—none is self-evi- 
dently relevant to the crisis: Socialism, 
for example, justified both instituting 
and dropping compulsory deposits. 
Nonalignment inhibited telling the na- 
tion why a man or woman in the border 
zone, or anywhere else, would be better 
off under India than under China. 

Nehru’s message has to be infinitely 
more complex than Gandhi’s, for it in- 
volves positive development, not merely 
self-government. Here, defects in organ- 
ization appear—in administrations which 





Communication in Rural Areas (Hyderabad: 
Journalism Department, Osmania University, 
1963), pp. 35, 13. 

23 Regional exceptions as in the culture of 
Tamils, and of the Jats and Sikhs in Punjab, 
are also regional exceptions to economic 
inertia. i 


are not result-minded, and in the 
ubiquitous Congress party, which is far 
too diffuse in its local aims to prod 
administration in the needed direction. 

More fundamentally, the current na- 
tional and governmental leadership is 
of intellectual modernity, reaching 
toward the people through the emotion 
of pity. It is hard for an intelligentsia 
to intuit what the people can do—as it 
did not anticipate their reaction to the 
invasion—and even harder for pity to 


- challenge them to do it. 


But the Nehru intelligentsia did have 
faith enough in the people to give them 
the vote. They voluntarily accepted 
the instability which democracy must 
impose on any handful of leaders trying 
to transform the majority. What the 
Chinese did was to accelerate the show- 
down. In any month of 1963-1964 
they could make it painfully evident as 
they did in 1962 that India has not 
yet mobilized the strength of her people. 
But they also provided the occasion 
to advance that mobilization one step. 
Pochiah has given the government his 
fifteen rupees. He is now prepared to 
ask what his government is doing with 
it, or why it needs more. His counter- 
parts in the city factories and govern- 
ment offices did that effectively when 
they signed the Communist petition and 
got compulsory deposits stopped. Be- 
fore 1962 the instability of the demo- 
cratic equilibrium Jay in a future 
decade when regional divisions might 
deadlock development or population 
outgrow food. In postinvasion India, 
the instability is in the present: if the 
government cannot mobilize the people 
to increase production, the people can 
immobilize the government. 


Brookings Institution. 


The Southeast Asian Cockpit 


By JoHN GANGE 


ABSTRACT: There has been struggle and warfare in South- 
east Asia for many centuries. The deeply rooted tensions and 
old hostilities which underlie many of the current conflicts in 
this ancient cockpit will persist regardless of the outcome, or 
even the existence, of the Cold War between the Communist 
and the actively anti-Communist nations. This internal intra- 
Asian strife is often separate from the much more publicized 
struggle for Southeast Asia by the great-power leaders in the 
Cold War which we follow closely. As old European empires 

„die out in Southeast Asia, new Asian empires rise. The clash be- 
tween “Greater Indonesia” and the Federation of Malaysia is 
a kind of flash back to ancient imperial wars and also a preview 
of the future. China’s resurgence as a great power promises 
to make her thrust back into areas she once dominated for 
centuries. The long drawn-out wars in Vietnam have involved 
the United States more and more deeply without correspond- 
ingly rewarding efforts either to eliminate guerrilla attacks on 
South Vietnam or to foster a stable and progressive society 
in South Vietnam. Neutralization of all Vietnam, as for Laos, 
may be the-least undesirable alternative that remains after 
more than a decade of great effort to stave off Communist 
domination of former French Indo-China. Co-operative free 
Asian resistance to communism is a remote possibility. 
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VAST majority of Americans see 
current world affairs only in terms 
of the Cold War. The news media gen- 
erally aggravate this gross oversimplifi- 
cation of world affairs by giving so 
much prominence to cold-war events or 
pronouncements and so little attention 
to what are often just as important and 
serious, or even more serious, non-cold- 
war controversies. Often these older, 
deeper conflicts between Asian nations 
or between factions within nations give 
rise to opportunities for cold-war con- 
frontations and maneuvers, and not the 
converse, as is often alleged. , 
How often one hears that rather plain- 
tive observation that, if only the Com- 
munists would desist in their deter- 
mination to bury capitalism and de- 
mocracy and to establish the world 
dominance of their credo, we would all 
have peace and plenty. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk gave support to this 
_ popular view in a news conference on 
March 1, 1962 by saying: 


There is no threat to the peace of South- 
east Asia from the south or from across 
the Pacific Ocean; the threat comes only 
from the north, from those who have de- 
clared their intention to force the rest of 
the world into their pattern—despite the 
fact that no people has yet chosen that 
pattern in a genuinely free election. There 
can be peace overnight in Vietnam if those 
responsible for the aggression wish peace. 
The situation is just as simple as that. 


Secretary Rusk had made an almost 
identical statement on May 17, 1961 at 
the international (Geneva) conference 
on Laos stressing that the real threat 
to peace in Southeast Asia came only 
from the north. What Secretary Rusk 
appears to have overlooked was the in- 
ternal threat to peace in many parts of 
Southeast Asia, and he unfortunately 
spoke of Southeast Asia as if it all were 
one single unit instead of several sus- 
picious and hostile units, often as wary 
of small neighbors or of internal fac- 


tions as of the big outsiders threaten- 
ing their independence. Vietnam cannot 
claim that kind of implied internal har- 
mony and unity, and Vietnam is only a 
small part of Southeast Asid. 

_ We will never be prepared for tomor- 
row’s many upheavals, insurrections, 
and wars unless we know more of what 
lies behind the trouble of today and 
the trends leading into tomorrow. The 
record of the past, in Southeast Asia as 
in many other areas, leads me to ques- . 
tion, on the contrary, whether mankind 
really wants peace or is even capable of 
peace for very many people, for a very 
long time. The Southeast Asian crucible 
is only one of many places where man 
has failed in taming and controlling his 
instincts for strife. “Wars have per- 
sisted here for all the same absurd rea- 
sons that have led men to kill each 
other by the millions in other parts of 
the world. We are, therefore, not deal- 
ing with any phenomena peculiar to 
this area of Southeast’ Asia or to this 
era of the Cold War. An examination 
of the history of the Indo-Chinese pen- 
insula or the Malay peninsula will bear 
out these rather doleful observations 
and forecasts. 

Southeast Asia lies south of China 
and east of India on the north of 
Australia and thousands of miles west 
of Central America. The area extends 
three thousand miles from west to east 
and almost two thousand miles from 
north to south encompassing some one- 
and-a-half million square miles of land 
area. Great physical diversity marks 
this area of peninsulas of the Asian land 
mass, ‘archipelagoes, and scattered, 
isolated islands. Between Burmese peaks 
rising upwards of 20,000 feet and equa- 
torial, sea-level swamps, one can find 
all kinds of land forms, soils, and 
climates and immense natural resources 
in minerals and rich alluvial agricul- 
tural land. Much of the area is also 
rough jungle, which complicates the 
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effort for fuller economic development 
but aids the tactics of guerrilla war- 
fare and encourages political isolation 
and provincialism. 

In Southeast Asia live 220 million or 
more people, who populate this area 
unevenly. Indonesia holds about half 
of all these people with the Philippines, 
Thailand, and Burma claiming another 
80 million. Vietnam (both North and 
South), Cambodia, Laos, Malaysia, and 
_ the Brunei protectorate on Borneo make 
up the remaining 45 million. 


ELEMENTS OF HUMAN DIVERSITY 


As with the land and its setting, so 
with the people. There is great 
diversity of ethnic and cultural stocks 
throughout the area. If any trend is 
evident recently, it is to identify na- 
tionalism with racism and to separate 
or discriminate against minority racial 
or religious groups. Discrimination 
against the Chinese minority, for ex- 
ample, is pronounced in Malaya and in 
Indonesia and only slightly less so in 
Thailand, Vietnam, Cambodia, and the 
Philippines. ` In Malaya, the Chinese 
and Indians—37 per cent and 11 per 
cent respectively of the population— 
nearly outnumber the native Malays. 
Racial barriers keep many Chinese from 
employment in government positions in 
Malaya, where there can be only one 
Chinese to every three Malays in the 
government service. There are other 
handicaps imposed on the Chinese 
minorities in Malaya and in most other 
parts of Southeast Asia. The Chinese 
are in many cases an economic middle 
class; they are needed for stability in 
building democratic governments but 
they are not often trusted and they 
tend to avoid politics in favor of strictly 
commercial pursuits. 

Besides racial diversity, there is great 
cultural diversity. For example, many 
languages are used in the area with 
very limited general understanding of 


any one language throughout the area. 
Singapore alone has four official lan- 
guages. Instead of a movement toward 
a common language or even a local 
lingua franca, besides English, the post- 
war trend has been to re-establish, or 
artificially to propagate, local “native” 
languages, thereby building a new, 
retrogressive tower of Babel—when 
more understanding, through better 
communication, is urgently needed in 
the area. This, of course, is an expres- 
sion of the new nationalism, but often 
it has produced tension and strife, not 
the benefits intended. 

Religious diversity also marks this 
area, There are large followings for 
Islam, Buddhism, and Christianity and 
smaller numbers of Hindu, Confucian, 
and Taoist believers. There are also 
many pagan primitive peoples with pre- 
dominantly animistic beliefs. Religious 
strife is less common than might be ex- 
pected, but, as seen in South Vietnam 
and Burma, it often lies just beneath 
the surface ready to erupt into violence. 
Even the predominantly Buddhist coun- 
tries have not been adverse to persistent 
hostilities despite the credo of non- 
violence they profess to follow. 


History OF STRIFE AND CONQUEST 


History, too, makes for disunity and 
strife in this area. There has never 
been a single great empire in Southeast 
Asia, as in India or China, or in areas 
farther west. No common tie, not even 
that of vassalage to a common con- - 
queror, binds their memories together. 
Conquerors there have been, but differ- 
ent areas have -known different con- 
querors: historically Chinese, Indian, 
and Arabian and later Europeans from 
Portugal, Spain, England, Holland, and 
France. We Americans are only the 
most recent to establish a foothold in 
the area. This heritage of diverse 
cultural imports and enforced adapta- 
tions will remain to plague the architects 
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of national and regional co-operation 
for a long, long time. - 

In Southeast Asia, history shows re- 
current conflict and controversy among 
all the little kingdoms whose.boundaries 
over the centuries fluctuated widely as 


their forces waxed and waned, leaving. 


whole generations of isolated, irredentist 
groups of people—like the Shans in 
Burma and Thais in Laos—and bitter 
memories of past oppressions or of brief 
glory. Here is the Balkans of Asia: no 
great powers, but several countries 
strong enough to be defiant of the 
great powers, and all of them ardently 
independent and increasingly national- 
istic in outlook on the world. Only 
Malaya and the Philippines acquired 
independence without the bitter fight- 
ing which left many divisions among the 
other newly independent peoples, lead- 
ing often to continued civil strife. Even 
Malaya and the Philippines had their 
postindependence insurrections by fac- 
tions discontented with the course of 
events or the manner of organization 
of the new governments. The end of 
European colonialism has not brought 
peace in the area, as had been hoped 
by many. Rather, it was only the end 
of another act in a long tableau of 
human conflict. 


CLASH OF NEW EMPIRES 


The European empires in Southeast 
Asia are slowly coming to an end, but, 
as they die, new empires are rising. 
Indonesia showed the way with an ex- 
pansion across the Arafura Sea, taking 
half of New Guinea (West Irian) under 
‘her control as of May 1, 1963. The 
Portugese half of Timor lies ready to 
be plucked at will by Indonesia which 
holds the other half. The Australian 
half of New Guinea surely must tempt 
President Sukarno and his fellow be- 
lievers in “Greater Indonesia” now they 
have set up military camp in Kota 


Bahru (ex Hollandia) in West Irian 


to rule 700,000 Papuans. In this emer- 
gence of the Indonesian empire lies the 
seed for future, perhaps prolonged con- 
flict in the area, for “Greater Indonesia” 
collides in Borneo with another recently 
expanded state—namely, the Federa- 
tion of Malaysia. 

The Federation of Malaya faced, 
since independence in 1957, the problem 
of how to. incorporate Singapore, the 
island tip of the Malay Peninsula, with- 
out disastrously upsetting the national 
racial distribution to favor the Chinese 
as against the native Malayans. Singa- 
pore’s multitude of Chinese, when added 
to the existing Chinese 37 per cent of 
Malaya’s population, would have given 
the Chinese a clear majority—42 per 
cent Chinese as against about 39 per 
cent Malayans—in such a peninsular 
state. This dilemma was resolved by 
reaching across the South China Sea to 
the island of Borneo to incorporate two 
British colonies of Sarawak and Sabah 
(North Borneo) on September 16, 1963, 
creating the new Federation of Ma- 
laysia with an over-all sweep of 1,600 
miles from the northern borders of 
Malaya to the offshore reefs of the 
Philippines’ Sulu Archipelago. The 
federation agreement—signed in London 
July 9, 1963 by Malaya’s Prime Minis- 
ter Tunku Abdul Rahman and Prime 
Minister. Harold .Macmillan—united 
these four territories (Federation of 
Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak, and Sabah) 
into one nation of about 131,000 square 
miles, incorporating about ten million 
people. Tiny Brunei did not join, but 
it may do so later if financial and other 
arrangements can be agreed upon to the 
satisfaction of the ruling Sultan of 
Brunei. In the meantime it remains 
under the protection of the British 


government: - s 


An inquiry by a commission of the 
United Nations, undertaken late in the 
summer of 1963 at the request of the 
chiefs of state of Malaya, Indonesia, 
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and the Philippines verified the wish 
of the majority of the people of Sarawak 
and Sabah to join the proposed federa- 
tion. Both Indonesia and the Philip- 
pines chose to disregard this United 
States report and aligned themselves 
against the new Malaysia. 

Indonesia, in particular, became in- 
censed at the proposal of the new 
federation incorporating large portions 
of Borneo, and Sukarno launched a 
program of “confrontation” against 
Malaysia as early as April 1963. By 
late summer 1963, this policy had led 
to a break in diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries and riots and 
demonstrations in-each nation against 
the embassies of the other. 

The clash of new empires in South- 
east Asia has been further highlighted 
by the action and-attitude of the Philip- 
pine government concerning the new 
Malaysia. The Philippine government 
for some years has ‘asserted an involved 
claim based on residual sovereignty over 
British North Borneo through a rather 
vague lease in 1878 from the Sultan of 
Sulu to individuals who later passed 
their title to. the ‘British Borneo 
Chartered Company.: In 1946 the 
British government declared the area a 
British Crown Colony., When Malaya 
took .over all of British North Borneo 
on September 16, 1963, the Philippine 
government reacted by deciding to re- 
duce its embassy in Kuala Lumpur to 
a consulate, and: the Malayasians re- 
sponded by severing diplomatic relations 
with the Philippine ‘Republic. The 
Philippine government is not -likely to 


forego its claim to North Borneo, which 


it has regarded as'a matter of national 
honor to be pressed vigorously. In 
August 1963 Malaya’s prime minister 
promised to consider -the Philippine 
claim after Malaysia was formed, but 
the opposition :to.the creation of Ma- 
laysia voiced by the Phillippine govern- 
ment clouds the prospect of any early 


abandonment of this Borneo territory 
by Malaysia in favor of the Philippines. 


The abortive “Maphilindo” — 


From July 30 to August 5, 1963, 
President Sukarno, President Diosdado 
Macapagal, and Tunku Abdul Rahman, 
Prime Minister of the. Federation of 
Malaya, met in Manila to discuss sev- 
eral matters of mutual concern, They 
approved plans for a loose confederation 
of their three countries to be called 
“Maphilindo” and also agreed upon 
procedures for consulation regarding 
threats to the security of their countries, 
the status of foreign military bases in 
these countries, and some conditions 
pertaining to the establishment of the 
prospective Malaysian federation. These 
measures were regarded by some ob- 
servers as hopeful auguries for the 
future, but many of the previous state- 
ments of policy, especially from Indo- 
nesia, ran counter to these new profes- 
sions of brotherly co-operation. The 
facts of imperial expansion soon collided 
with idealistic sentiments of co-opera- 
tion. : 

What, one may ask, is so important 
in this area as to lead three former 
colonies, each ardently “anticolonial” 
in its official policy, to act like old- 
style imperialists themselves? There is, 
first of all, the very great strategic and 
commercial importance of the sea and 
air routes from the Far East and west- 
ern North America to South Asia, the 
Middle East, and Europe. The Straits 
of Malacca are a sea route comparable 
in importance to the Suez Canal or the 
Panama Canal. 

Second, there are rich resources in the 
rainy slopes of rugged Borneo. Some 
oil deposits are being developed in 
Brunei and more is likely to be dis- 
covered in Borneo. Other undeveloped 
mineral resources and the vast agricul- 


tural and forest resources of this area 
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make it a prize worth a struggle— 
especially for poor nations in need of 
resources for their own use or for export 
for badly needed foreign exchange. 
Third, there are varied political and 
military considerations, both of a prac- 
tical nature, as in Malaya’s case, and 
for prestige, as with Indonesia and the 
Philippines. Also, there is deep concern 
about defense against the southward 
march of China, which once dominated 
most of Southeast Asia and today circu- 
lates old maps showing this former 
imperial domain. Many of the 12 mil- 
lion overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia 
live in Indonesia, Malaysia, and the 
Philippines. If Communist China should 
establish effective control over the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula, then the Malayan 
peninsula and the archipelago countries 
would be face to face with a very 
powerful and expansionist neighbor. 


The Cold-War and Malaysia 


The clash—between expanding 
“Greater Indonesia” and the Malaysian 
federation—points up my beginning re- 
marks about internal strife in Southeast 
Asia not altogether related to the Cold 
War. Naturally, the United Kingdom 
has been involved in the developments 
in this controversy, for it pledged the 
defense of Malaysia in return for keep- 
ing her air and naval bases in Singapore. 
Australia also has provided military aid 
to Malaysia. The Soviet Union has 
helped significantly to build up the 
military power of Indonesia and, with 
Communist China, has lent its moral 
support against Malaysia. Both the 
Soviet Union and Communist China, 
along with Indonesia, strongly de- 
nounced Malaysia as only a British 
maneuver to perpetuate its colonial rule 
in Southeast Asia. The United States, 
however, looked favorably upon the 
creation of the Federation of Malaysia, 
and President Kennedy spoke of the 
plan when it first was announced as 


“the best hope of security in that vital 
part of the world.” Subsequent to 
Indonesian attacks upon and the de- 
struction of the British embassy and 
some British private holdings in Indo- 
nesia, the United States cut off aid to 
the Indonesian government, which it 
had helped to prop up for several years 
in the vain hope of making a viable 
economy and a free society operative in 
that country. 

If these cold-war nations were to 
withdraw their aid completely and leave 
Malaysia and Indonesia to their own 
devices, there is little doubt that these 
new empires—Greater Indonesia and 
Malaysia—would continue on the same 
collision course now being followed. 
Their history and their current interests 
decree that they will struggle for posi- 
tion and power in this area. 

These two, expanded states in a num- 
ber of respects will be economic rivals, 
not complementary units. They are 
progressing at different rates of speed 
in development, using very different 
political institutions and asserting quite 
different social values. Malaysia is 
enjoying a healthy, well-planned eco- 
nomic expansion, with responsible demo- 
cratic institutions of government and a 
free and vigorous press. Indonesia has 
been in serious economic doldrums with 
one man, Sukarno, as absolute ruler 
through virtual military dictatorship 
since March 1960 and decreasing free- 
dom of speech and personal liberty. 
The locus of the conflict will be Borneo, 
but fundamental differences are wide 
and deep. This struggle, basically 
intra-Asian, will, of course, provide 
ample opportunity for cold-war manip- 
ulation and maneuvers, but it is not a 
product of the Cold War nor a very 
integral part of it as yet. 


Tue Cotp-War BATTLEGROUND 


For many years, one of the most 
acute concentrations of the struggle for 
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Southeast Asia has been on the long 
peninsula of the China land mass run- 
ning down into the South China Sea. 
The other area of long-extended strife 
has been in the Malay peninsula. In 
both of these areas, guerrilla-type war- 
fare has ravaged the rural areas and 
drained the economies of resources 
greatly needed for development and 
future stability. In Malaya, the Com- 
munist-backed insurrection was finally 
suppressed, although pacification of 
some remaining small dissident groups 
is still a problem. In the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, the warfare maintained by 
the Communist-supported forces has 
increased steadily and no end is in sight. 

The long drawn-out fighting in Viet- 
nam has persisted, with occasional lulls, 
since 1946, when Ho Chi Minh began 
the war against restored French rule 
in that area. The nationalist move- 
ment that began in the 1920’s in Viet- 
nam became a fierce struggle for in- 
dependence from France after World 
War II and later became a civil war— 
after the withdrawal of France in 1954 
~~between factions that either followed 
or opposed Communist principles of 
government. 

Ho Chi Minh in North Vietnam has 
had the support of the Soviet Union 
and increasingly of Communist China, 
while Bao Dai and his successor Ngo 
Dinh Diem in South Vietnam have had 
the support of the West, particularly of 
the United States. The defeat of Chiang 
Kai-shek and his withdrawal to Taiwan 
in 1949—followed by the Communist 
attack upon South Korea in 1950— 
cast the die for a strong American effort 
to support any resistance to a further 
spread of communism in Asia. Our ex- 
tensive aid to the French failed to pre- 
. vent their defeat and collapse in Indo- 
` China in 1954. Then an even greater 
aid program followed—both military 
and economic—but it has not produced 
the results hoped for and confidently 


expected in our official circles. We are, 
in fact, confronted by another probable 
defeat in this area or the highly un- 
attractive alternative of a really ‘mas- 
sive commitment of manpower and re- 
sources just to sustain a shaky status 
quo. ` 


Ho Chi Minh’s successes 


In this long struggle in Vietnam, Ho 
Chi Minh has fought from the strong 
position of a genuine nationalist leader 
with all the essential elements of suc- 
cessful guerrilla warfare working for 
him. After the exodus of people who 
elected to leave North Vietnam after the 
Geneva agreement of 1954 dividing 
Vietnam at the seventeenth parallel, he 
has apparently had minimal internal 
difficulties that would interfere seriously 
with mounting the war against South 
Vietnam and giving support to the 
Pathet Lao forces in Laos. The weap- 
ons his Viet Cong forces have used have 
been of a motley variety, but, recently, 
new Chinese-made weapons have been 
found with captured Viet Cong soldiers. 
Chinese Communist support has been 
evident in other ways also, but the key 
factor in Ho Chi Minh’s growing 
power has been the obvious support of 
the rural people over large parts of 
South Vietnam as well as in the north. 
It is this combination of his strong and 
astute leadership coupled with the overt, 
or at least acquiescent, support of great 
numbers of people which has made his 
guerrilla tactics so effective. 

Time would appear to be clearly on 
Ho Chi Minh’s side, for the longer 
the Diem government is closely identi- 
fied with the United States the greater 
the possibility of a turn against Diem 
by all those Vietnamese who resent the 
obvious hand of the outsider in their 
affairs. If Ho Chi Minh keeps his 
links and support from China at a 
minimal level, he will be able increas- 
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ingly. to play the role of the genuine 
nationalist against the dubious national- 
ism of one—Diem—who must rely on 
massive outside aid, and also presum- 
ably on some outside direction, to main- 
tain his government. The rising tide 
of anti-American sentiment in autumn 
1963 in South Vietnam, where the 
United States often appeared to be 
interested only in anti-Communist 
military action, boded ill for the Diem 
- government as well as for future United 
States relations with Vietnam. 


The American predicament in Vietnam 


The predicament of the United States 
position is increasingly intensified by 
this factor.of strong Vietnamese na- 
tionalism which has been displayed 
many times and in many ways in South 
Vietnam as well as in the north. The 
more we insist on our concepts of mili- 
tary strategy, or even protection of 
_civil rights, or of economic develop- 
ment programs, the more we emphasize 
this bogey of outside interference in 
Vietnamese. affairs, with its predictable 
_ benefit to Ho Chi Minh. However, if 
we do not press our views as to how 
our. billions of dollars in aid and our 
thousands of military advisers should be 
used, we run the great risk of seeing 
‘these precious resources deployed for 
‘purposes which seem to be increasingly 
directed toward strengthening the Diem 
regime rather than advancing the ob- 
jectives of.a free, democratic society. In 
this latter regard, there is clearly a limit 
—nearly reached in late summer 1963— 
beyond which domestic American sup- 
port will not continue for its govern- 
ment’s aid to a Vietnamese regime that 
flagrantly violates religious freedoms 
and political.and civil liberties. As 
South Vietnam takes on more of the 
quality of a society under an inflexible 
dictatorship, it rapidly loses its appeal 
to the American people for support for 


measures that seem little better than 
their enemy’s. 

Through the summer months of 1963, 
President Ngo Dinh Diem and his 
family demonstrated that their capacity 
for ruthless domination had not dimin- 
ished since they had suppressed all 
earlier opposition to their regime begin- 
ning as early as 1955. Voluminous news 
reports out of South Vietnam, and from 
exiles abroad, told the same doleful 
story over and over again. In the name 
of the national unity and anticom- 
munism, the Diem government re- 
peatedly bore down on any dissident 
group or outspoken individuals who 
posed any threat, however marginal, to 
the permanence of the regime. ‘The 
repression of Buddhist groups, arrests 
of students and professors, tight news 
censorship, martial law, and searches 
and seizures of all suspected of opposi- 
tion to the regime were only the most 
obvious manifestations of a dictatorial 
rule that had been deepening steadily 
since 1959, 

So, once again, as in China and 
Korea, as well as elsewhere, in the 
postwar period, the United States has 
found itself trapped in a dreadful 
dilemma. Full of zeal to contain or 
defeat communism, the United States 
has backed various regimes that were 
noisily—and often sincerely—anti-Com- 
munist but which had inadequate sup- 
port: among the people they presumed 
to protect from communism. Self- 
preservation of the regime—for ex- 
ample, Chiang Kai-shek, Syngman 
Rhee, General Park—was so closely 
linked to their anti-Communist stance 
that they were in effect inseparable 
objectives. By supporting the anti- 
Communist objective, the United States 
also often found that it was equally in- 
volved in supporting the perpetuation of 
an unpopular regime and was virtually 


_ powerless to divide these two objectives 


so as to support only one and not both. 
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The failure of the Diem government 


In the late summer of 1963, President 
John F. Kennedy spoke of the. Diem 
government having lost the support of 
the people in the past two months. The 
facts were, of course, that Diem had 
lost the support of many of the people 
long before the Buddhist protests that 
began in May 1963. All one needed to 
do to see how fast Diem was losing 
popular support was to read the reports 
of the steadily increasing size of guer- 
rilla forces despite the greatly increased 
military measures taken against them 
by Diem’s’ government and thousands 
of American advisers. The emphasis 
on military measures, which were often 
ruthless—defoliation of forests and na- 
palm bomb attacks—and politically 
very costly, acted to overshadow the 
lesser nonmilitary measures that might 
have helped offset the loss of democratic 
processes in the government. Loyalty 
to Diem and his family became the test 
of qualification for military and civilian 
posts throughout South Vietnam. The 
voices of opposition, even of criticism, 
were stilled, except for the thousands 
of exiles who had made their escape to 
nearby areas or to France. United States 
government measures to tone down 
critical news reports kept the general 
public in America unaware of Diem’s 
growing difficulties, but this policy only 
made more dramatic the subsequent 
news of general discontent in South 
Vietnam in the summer of 1963. 

An objective view of South Viet- 
nam’s travail since 1955 would begin, I 
should think, with a recollection of the 
historic tensions and strife in this area. 
The nationalist and resistant move- 
ments before and through the war 
years of World War II and increasingly 
afterwards against France conditioned 
two generations to fighting as a way of 
life. Weapons of varying kinds and 
effectiveness have been plentiful, and 


the private armies that flourished in-the 
early 1950’s were accustomed to the 
use of some modern weapons and mili- 
tary tactics. Various religious sects 
were and still are involved in political ` 
maneuvers, and only the uninformed 
would believe that the Buddhist: demon- 
strations of summer 1963 were. purely 
for religious freedom. Diem and his 
family no doubt were correct in seeing 
political motives behind religious and 
student demonstrations. 

What was tragic, however, was that 
Diem’s tactics had left no alternative 
to any opposition or’ competition except 
through the dramatic and extreme resort 
to. conspicuous suicide, street demon- 
strations, and riots. -Therefore, history, 
compounded by the intolerant egotism 
of a ruling group, has forged. the 
internal turmoil which weakened the- 
war against communism .and,- ‘finally, : 
hopelessly undermined the regime that . 
wanted above all to stay in power., The 
corruption of absolute power was docu- . 
mented once again. 

The United States has seén its great 
outlay of funds, goods, and manpower 
largely frustrated in its full effective-’. 
ness by the politics of the, Diem- 
regime. The report of a United States 
Senate group, led by Senator Mike 
Mansfield, describes most succinctly— 
and more objectively than the State” 
Department reports—the records of the 
struggle to make Vietnam a free. coun- 
try. One single sentence from the re- 
port sums up the whole sad story: “It is 
most disturbing to find that after seven > 
years of the Republic, South Vietnam 
appears less, not more, stable than it 
was at the outset, that it appears more 
removed from, rather than closer to, 
the achievement of popularly respon- 
sible and responsive government. .. PE. 


1 Viet Nam and Southeast Asia, rer of 
Senator Mike Mansfield, Senator J. Caleb 
Boggs, Senator Claiborne Pell, and Senator 
Benjamin A. Smith to the Committee on 
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The failure in developing “responsible 
and responsive government” may well 
be the cause of failure in the realm of 
stability and needed development and 
also account for the growing numbers 
of hostile guerrillas. Our investment of 
more than five billion dollars of military 
and economic aid, the loss of nearly a 
hundred American lives, and our’ bat- 
tered prestige in Asia and elsewhere 
have produced, at best, a very small 
return. Diem’s determined resistance to 
strong United States efforts to induce 
changes in his government dramatized 
the immense difficulties we face in 
achieving all our goals in a foreign 
country. Military reverses in Vietnam 
* will further compound our difficulties in 
Southeast Asia. 


What future in Vietnam? 


In between the rosy and unrealistic 
prophecies of early victory that Amer- 
ican military and civilian officials peri- 
odically gave the American people since 
1956 and the more pessimistic views of 
ex-French generals who were defeated in 
the area and now see only defeat ahead 
for America, there may be a tolerable 
middle ground. The Chinese have never 
been beloved in this peninsula. Too 
overt a hand by them would certainly 
produce the same kind of resistance 
that France and other outsiders be- 
fore—and since—have encountered at 
the hands of the Vietnamese people. 
Neutralization of all. of Vietnam would 
offer the prospect of a more honorable 
withdrawal by the United States than 


Foreign Relations of the United States Senate, 
88th Congress, 1st Session (Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1963), p. 8. 
Senator Mansfield in his letter of transmittal 
of the report referred to Diem’s early success 
in. establishing order in 1954-1955 but noted 


that, after seven years, “Viet Nam now ap- - 


pears to be, as it was then [1955] only at 
the beginning of a beginning in coping with 
its grave inner problems . . . if indeed they 
have not been compounded.” 


will be possible if the rising anti-. 
Americanism—provoked by our govern- 
ment’s long-sustained endorsement of 
Diem and all his works—gives the Viet 
Cong a nationalistic cause against a 
foreign enemy as well as the domestic 
revulsion against Diem and his family’s 
rule. 

For the United States to supplant 
the Diem regime by an openly backed 
revolt might give the United States 
an equally truculent military successor 
government—see our experience in 
Korea after Rhee—and also give proof 
of our actual full-scale intervention in 
Vietnamese affairs. As the Diem regime 
goes down—as it eventually must—it 
may successfully blight the future of 
any American co-operative role in South 
Vietnam by strident charges of United 
States interference in Vietnam such as 
were being made occasionally by some 
members of Diem’s family early in 
September of 1963. Again, a neutral- 
ized Vietnam would seem the best that 
we could hope for in these circum- 
stances. 

To say that neutralization of Vietnam 


‘is the best that we can hope for is to 


say that, once again, we have found 
that we cannot transpose our will to 
resist communism and our way of gov- 
ernment on other peoples, no matter 
how great the transfusion of American 
blood, goods, and money we provide. 
There are clearly several things beyond 
our power, and chief among these is 
the achievement in other countries of 
political and social reforms through 
economic aid programs and military 
backing for regimes that say they are 
eager to fight communism but are will- 
ing to trample on their own people in 
order to stay on top and keep our aid 
pouring in. 

In all this sorry sequence of strife and 
delayed development in Vietnam, the 
only gainers have been the Communist 
Chinese and international communism 
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in general. Their internal troubles have 
not been compounded by virtue of a 
successful and flourishing non-Com- 
munist society on their flank in the way 
that West Berlin and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany have been a very 
painful thorn in the side of European 
communism. The anguish of South 
Vietnam no doubt has: been a propa- 
ganda benefit for Communist China 
internally and a windfall for her world- 
wide propaganda for the “liberation” of 
peoples oppressed by the “imperialistic 
ambitions of American militarists and 
their lackeys.” 

An agreement to neutralize all of 
Vietnam—even as two separate zones, 
as originally conceived in the Geneva 
agreement in 1954—if it would be ade- 
quately enforced by the United Na- 
tions, could prove something of a set- 
back for Viet Cong guerrillas who have 
been able to strike at will in the Mekong 
delta areas well south of Saigon. In- 
asmuch as they have had this clear 
capability, one might question if—or 
why-—they would give it up if they 
thought neutralization would prove to 
be anything more than an intermediate 
phase followed by their eventual take- 
over of the whole peninsula, Cambodia 
included. 

- On our side, the only hope in neutral- 
ization could be that Vietnamese na- 
tionalism, heightened by deep-seated, 
ancient hostility to the Chinese, would 
make an eventual complete takeover of 
the whole area by the Chinese Com- 
munists a matter of more cost than 
benefit to-the Chinese. This is simply 
a reverse of the common opinion in 
America that the interests of the United 
States in this area do not warrant the 
kind of massive military commitment— 
with attendant risks of a rapidly escalat- 


ing war with communism’s great powers ` 


—that it would take to purge the south- 
ern peninsula of Communist guerrillas 
and non-Communist dissidents. 


Neutralization in Laos has not been 
a notable success, but who would claim 
that the precedent conditions were more 
to our advantage or to the advantage of 
the people of Laos? Neutralization has 
worked to the general advantage of the 
free world in some parts of the world, 
notably in Europe, and, perhaps as a 
lesser’ evil than escalating, costly, and 
possibly futile warfare, it is our best— 
if not only—next decision for the cur- 
rent conflict in the long, long battle- 
scarred peninsula in the South China 
Sea. For those who find this position 
intolerable, one is reminded of Bruce 
Bairnsfather’s World War I figure “Old 
Bill”— and prompted to ask, as he did 
from a no-man’s-land bomb crater, “Do 
you know of a better ’ole?” 


THe Future IN Laos 


For months, years even, a common 
question has been “what next in Laos?” 
The answer to this question lies perhaps 
in the outcome of the crisis in the 
Communist camp between the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. If these 
two countries make the final break that 
many are now predicting, then possible 
Soviet influence for moderation in the 
Laotian fighting may be eliminated. 
The North Vietnamese already have 
taken up the Chinese side of this Com- 
munist family quarrel, and the Pathet 
Lao would certainly shift full allegiance 
to China’s leaders if a choice is forced 
upon them by the final breakup of So- 
viet Union-Chinese collaboration. If 
China then takes over the command 
and all the supply functions of the Com- 
munist thrust into Laos, renewed and 
extended fighting is almost certain—-at 
least until they have achieved their 
goals in Vietnam. : 3 

The slow development of Laos as th 
neutral it was supposed to be has posed 
a terrible dilemma for the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration. Laos is one of the worst 
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places we could pick for a war with 
Communist China. All the military ad- 
monitory maxims against extended lines 
of supply, hostile or indifferent popu- 
lace, unpredictable allies, and so on ap- 
ply in full measure in Laos. The speech 
John F. Kennedy made as a United 
States senator on April 6, 1954 makes 
just as much ‘sense now as then: “To 
pour money, material and men into the 
jungles of Indo-China without at least 
a remote prospect of victory would 
be dangerously futile and destructive” 
were his words on that occasion. In the 
nine years since, there has been no good 
answer to that argument; in fact, there 
has been only proof of its soundness 
both in Laos and in Vietnam. The best 
we can hope for in Laos is an uneasy 
truce to fighting, a shaky coalition, and 
no thrust toward Thailand. Realism, 
however, argues against all of these as 
probabilities, and the worst, not the 
best, should be expected. It would be 
most realistic to expect that Laos will 
become a sphere of complete Commu- 
nist control, probably under Chinese di- 
rection. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


In summing up, let us look at South- 
east Asia in the perspective of the long 
past, as well as the present, and con- 
sider some possible developments for 
-the future. I see four eventualities 
that merit our attention and discussion. 
Stated briefly—and brevity is hazardous 
in this formulation—they are as follows: 

(a) There is the possibility of steady 
expansion southward and southeast of 
China to re-establish her ancient he- 
gemony over this area. Where possible, 
Communist China will use local Com- 
munist leaders and dissident groups, 
tribes, and political factions as in Viet- 
nam, Laos, and the earlier struggles in 
Malaya. Amicable relations will be 
maiftained with some states, such -as 


Burma, Cambodia, and Indonesia now, 
but, when the time is propitious, these 
friendly accords will be put aside ab- 
ruptly for aggressive action, as against 
India recently. China’s road-building 
program in Tibet pointed toward India 
and Nepal and, more recently, in north- 
ern Laos pointed toward Thailand ar- 
gues strongly for a military push when 
the Chinese believe they are ready. In 
her own time, I believe that China will 
seek to dominate, in one way or another, 
all of the continental Southeast Asia 
area and influence as much as possible 
the island-archipelago countries. Prince 
Sihanouk of Cambodia in September 
1963 foresaw the eventual takeover of 
all of former Indo-China by the Com- 
munists.? 

: (b) The second possibility is that, to 
meet this expansion of China in her ef- 
fort to meet her many needs and to 
prove the logic of revolutionary war 
from the successful communization of 
developing nations, the Western free de- 
mocracies and other non-Communist 
countries will have to muster more re- 
sistance than ‘has been produced so far. 
The major burden of this effort will no 
doubt fall on the United States, as it 
already has in Korea, Vietnam, and 
Laos. Despite the Clay Commission’s 
somewhat inaccurate dictum that the 
United States aid program “was not de- 
signed for combat zones”—the commis- 
sion forgot that the Truman Doctrine, 
which undergirds all our aid programs, 
was provoked by, and addressed to, the 
combat with Communist guerrillas in 
Greece—the bulk of our aid program 
has been, and probably will continue to 
be, very largely oriented toward areas 
of actual military confrontation with ex- 
pansionist communism. We may, there- 
fore, look forward to government pro- 
posals for extended and increasing 
United States involvement through mili- 


2See Associated Press news reports of Sep- 
tember 24, 1963. 
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tary and economic aid to the South- 
east Asian nations resisting subjugation 
whether by armed internal minorities or 
by outside pressure or both. If we do 
- not make this effort, we must be pre- 
pared to adjust to almost certain Com- 
munist control over more and more of 
this rich and strategically vital area. 
But this effort will never be successful 
_ if the governments we support do not 
have the full support of all their own 
people and have the capacity to govern 
for the interests of the masses of the 
people. 

Our dilemma will be aggravated by 
the frustration of being burdened with 
the major responsibility for defense and 
development without having much real 
authority and certainly not control. 
This is the new form of Western co- 
lonialism: great responsibility through 
huge aid commitments and little or no 
control over the governments we are 
protecting and assisting. The demo- 
cratic dogma has floundered on this 
rock in Korea, Vietnam, Laos, and in 
other situations less pronounced. 

(c) A third eventuality for the fu- 
ture in Southeast Asia is the possibility 
of increasing co-operation among the na- 
tions of the area to forge a collective 
mutual aid and joint defense program 
against China. If old hostilities can be 
overcome—and this is a very big “if”— 
and if internal strife—such as in Burma, 
Laos, and Vietnam and now latent in 
Indonesia—can be resolved satisfac- 
torily for all, then area-wide co-opera- 
tion may develop substantial strength. 

The association for Southeast Asian 
States—as yet only Malaya, Thailand, 
and the Philippines—might be enlarged 
in numbers and expanded in function. 
This organization, founded in Bangkok, 
July 31, 1961, on the initiative chiefly 
of Malaya, held its second ministerial- 
level conference in April 1963. Politi- 
cal differences among the members have 
kept it largely a paper organization, but, 


at the April 1963 meeting, agreement 
was reached on a small, mutual, self- - 
help fund of perhaps three million dol- 
lars for joint improvement programs. 
The amount of the fund is not so signifi- 
cant as the decision to begin to try to 
form a pool of resources within South- 
east Asia for Southeast Asian needs. 

There is good co-operative ‘experience 
to build on in Southeast Asia in the 
record of the Colombo Plan operations 
and the growing work of’ the United 
Nations Economic Commission for the 
Far East and Asia (ECAFE). ECAFE 
in March 1963, in a meeting in Manila, 
urged the principle of self-help and 
mutual aid as an alternative to depend- 
ence on outside powers, both Commu- 
nist and non-Communist. There has 
been talk also of an Asian Common 
Market, but this concept is as yet only 
in the talking stage, and it lacks sub- 
stance unless broadened to include the 
whole of free Asia, which could be its 
scope. 

On the military side, too, there has 
been talk, but little action, about a 
Southeast Asian defense organization. 
The Philippines and Thailand, espe- 
cially in 1961 and 1962, complained 
about the failure of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO) in the 
Laos situation. As yet, neither of these 
states has done very much, however, 
either to strengthen SEATO or to forge 
a new defense organization outside of 
SEATO and including more Southeast 
Asian nations than are now in SEATO. 

In sum, the co-operative idea is ap- 
pealing-—off and on—but action with a 
strong commitment has been woefully 
lacking. ‘Man can do all things if he 
will,” and perhaps this slow movement 
toward Southeast Asian co-operation can 
be accelerated on the economic, defense, 
and political fronts where it is now ur- 
gently needed to meet the possibly des- 
perate need for co-operation when China 
makes her big push south. 
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(d) A fourth eventuality is.that solid 
co-operation among the Southeast Asian 
nations will be long delayed and per- 
haps substantially frustrated by the 
deep-seated suspicions and hostilities 
within the area as noted earlier. Popu- 
lation pressures, unrealistic expectations 
of better standards of living, rising na- 
tionalistic fervor, and the reckless ego 
of some demagogues all work against 
the kind of peace and harmony that was 
moved at the Manila “summit”? meet- 
ing in the summer of 1963.. The trou- 
bles that the Arabs have had in trying 
to form a strong and inclusive Arab 
league may be a model of the troubles 
that just the Malays will have in com- 
parable efforts in Southeast Asia. To 
unite all of Southeast Asia will be even 
more unlikely. In the event this cur- 
rent discord develops and persists, there 


will be more likelihood of China fishing 
profitably in these troubled -waters. 

This has been a sketchy review of a 
very complex area with many critical 
questions and issues to be considered. 
Only the surface has been scratched on 
some questions, and other items deserv- 
ing of attention have been neglected al- 
together. However, when one enters a 
cockpit of struggle and tension, such as 
in Southeast Asia, it is impossible to 
be responsive to all the problems with 
equal justice in a short review. There 
is much in Southeast Asia for Americans 
to ponder and, alas, much to worry and 
sweat over. How we discharge our role 
in the dynamic developments of the next 
decade in Southeast Asia may well de- 
termine our place in all of Asia and, 
thereby, our position in the world gen- 
erally for a long time to come. 


Cuba: Issues and Alternatives 


‘By WILLIAM APPLEMAN WILLIAMS 


Apstract: Episodes and experiences of such inclusive in- 
volvement and extreme intensity as the crises arising from 
the Cuban revolution occur only when long-range and short- 
run considerations converge in and upon the same event. The 

` long-range factors are defined by the fact and nature of Amer- 
ican power in Cuba since 1895 and by the inability of Cuban 
society, operating within those limits, either to fulfill the - 
American vision or to translate its own traditions into ongoing 
institutions and practices. The result was a social and colonial 
revolution initiated and led by indigenous radicals. Con- 
fronted by this product of its own policies, the United States 
compounded the crisis by denying the right of the Cubans to 
carry through such a revolution within Western Hemisphere 
society. That forced the Cuban radicals to choose between 
abandoning their revolution or turning elsewhere for assistance. 
The only meaningful short-run alternative in the resulting im- 
passe is for American leaders to initiate and carry through the 
first stages of an ideological revolution that will revitalize the 
tradition of responsible and imaginative upper-class leader- 
ship that was established by the Founding Fathers. 
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UBA is the aphorism that became 

reality: the cloud no larger than a 
man’s hand that became the cosmos. 
Thus, as with the Russian and Chi- 
nese revolutions, and perhaps more so, 
Americans viewed the Cuban revolution 
in terms of their hopes or fears about 
the United States. It was the end of 
the beginning or the beginning of the 
end. And when it turned out to be 
neither, the resulting disappointment 
-and frustration produced -yet another 


cold-war consensus uniting the tradi- ` 


tional left, the euphoric center, and the 
ancient right. 

The Cuban revolution created such a 
crisis because it revealed and dramatized 
the breakdown: of traditional American 
diplomacy and also because it became 
the scene where the deadly logic of post- 
war American policy materialized in an 
embrace with the declared enemy on the 
crumbling edge of the nuclear abyss. 
And while it may be true that the other 
‘fellow blinked, it is also true that for 
the first time the United States saw that 
valley of horror with something ap- 
proaching full and accurate vision. The 
public was almost literally paralyzed 

by this exposure to reality. It simply 
` watched its leaders as if they were im- 
ages in a telecast from limbo. If the 
experience is to produce any lasting in- 
sight and practical benefits, rather than 
merely to reinforce existing attitudes 
and policies, it is necessary to under- 
stand the underlying causes of the crisis. 


Lonc-Rance Factors—AMERICAN 


The historic and traditional factors, 
. which have been operating since 1895, 
involve American control and penetra- 
tion in Cuba, the structural conse- 
quences of that power, and the ideas 
that evolved in the deployment and use 
of that authority. A consciousness of 
the power and a determination to use it 
in keeping with an American definition 


of Cuba became apparent as early as 
President Grover Cleveland’s annual 
message of December 1895. The United 
States sought the prompt and perma- 
nent pacification of the island under cir- 
cumstances that would insure military 
control of the island and that would 
facilitate and safeguard United States 
economic predominance. 

President William McKinley -ulti- 
mately initiated war to effect that kind 
of pacification... He did so with the 
blunt—if usually overlooked or forgot- 
ten—explanation that the United States 
thereby set itself in opposition to the 
Cuban revolutionaries as well as to the 
Spanish government. He chose not to 
recognize the Cubans because that would 
“subject us to embarrassing conditions 
of international obligation” toward 
them. He accepted the corollary that 
the United States would be involved in 
“hostile constraint” against the revolu- 
tion as well as the Spanish overlords. 

Cuba was first to be pacified, then to 
be reconstructed along lines satisfactory 
to the United States, and finally—and 
only finally—to be handed over to the 
Cubans after such vital limits on their 
freedom of action and development had 
been established. Like all imperial regu- 
lations, the American ground rules speci- 
fied a relationship of superior to in- 
ferior. They imposed a direction upon, 
and set the allowable means for, the 
economic, political, and social develop- 
ment of Cuban society. The system 
was self-defeating: not only was Cuba 
denied access to any effective bargain- 
ing power vis-a-vis the United States 
but also the nature of the limits im- 
posed made it impossible for Cuba to 
achieve either the goals set by Ameri- 
can leaders or the objectives defined by 
its own traditions and aspirations. 

As with other specimens of the genre, 
the American empire was built with 
bricks of self-interest manufactured by 
economic entrepreneurs, military plan- 
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ners, and political strategists. But the 


binding agent of all empires is supplied 


by the ideologists who provide a mix of 
ideas that will catch and hold the con- 
flicting interests in one functioning unit. 
In the American case, the ideological 
mortar was a rather striking product— 
perhaps, indeed, one of the major intel- 
lectual achievements in American his- 
tory. 

The American conception of empire 
evolved from one principal idea: the 


axiom that American free-enterprise ` 


capitalism,-in which the “free” was as- 
sociated with political and social as well 
as economic affairs, could develop only in 
and through an ever expanding market. 
This idea was cast largely in the form 
and the language of the frontier be- 
cause the expansion of the American 
market place throughout the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries had involved a 
physical and visual territorial expansion 
across the continent. So formulated, 
and as popularized in the version of- 
fered by Frederick Jackson Turner, the 
idea became both a specter inducing in- 
tense fear and a vision promising eternal 
bliss. On the one hand, the apparent 
ending of the traditional frontier gener- 
ated a deep concern that America was 
about to enter a period of decline in- 
volving social violence and autocratic 
government.: This prompted a deter- 
mination to continue the vital expan- 
sion. On the other hand, the vision of 
a world-wide market as a transcendent 
frontier pulled Americans outward as 
new pioneers carrying freedom to the 
natives. 

It is important to realize that the 
economic logic of this idea led Ameri- 
cans to view areas like Cuba as being 
unready in. their existing condition to 
be integrated as a working element in 
the expanding market place. The atti- 
tudes of superiority, condescension, and 
impatience thus engendered were rein- 
forced by racial and religious preju- 


dices, but the root of the matter was 
that Cuba could not, as it existed at the 
end of the war with Spain, function as 
part of the market place of an advanced 
capitalism. : 

It had in the obvious sense to be re- 
habilitated after four years of purpose- 
ful and effective destruction. It had in 
the more significant sense to be restruc- 
tured—and, to a limited extent, devel- 
oped—along modern lines. Some Ameri- 
cans were largely motivated by humani- . 
tarian ideals in supporting this work, 
but General Leonard Wood’s observa- 
tion while he was military governor of- 
fers a more revealing insight into the 
nature of such benevolence in the think- 
ing of most policy-makers. 


People ask me what we mean by a stable 
government in Cuba? I tell them that 
when money can be borrowed at a reason- 
able rate of interest and when capital is 
willing to invest in the Island, a condition 
of stability will have been reached. 


The significance of his answer is not 
that there was no concern for the Cu- 
bans or that business is organized and 
rational humanitarianism but, rather, 
that certain strategic interests and struc- 
tural requirements of business do have ` 
humanitarian aspects and consequences. 
Those appeared in Cuba. But an Ameri- 
can occupation policy based on humani- 
tarianism per se would have created an 
entirely different kind of situation. 

One way of establishing the agreed- 
upon conditions involved making Cuba 
into a traditional kind of colony. But 
this solution was criticized as contra- 
dicting the idea, ideal, and experience 
of America’s traditional expanding mar-, 
ket place. It was also attacked on the 
grounds that the domestic costs—politi- 
cal and social as well as economic—of 
traditional empire were exorbitant. The 
instruments required to establish and 
maintain that kind of empire might 
easily destroy the very free-enterprise 
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capitalism that it was supposed to 
guarantee. 


The resolution of these problems came . 


through two ideas. One of them, formu- 
lated as the Open Door policy, set the 
strategy of establishing the principle of 
an open field with no favors as the ba- 
sis for competition with other imperial 
powers. Given such access to the world 
market place, Americans were confident 
that they could whip their rivals and 
thus create a new frontier over and over 
again in all the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. The second idea held that 
in cases like Cuba, where it was neces- 


sary to establish outposts of American ` 


power, the traditional colonial dilemma 
would be resolved by exercising only 
such controls as were necessary to mold 
the society along the essential lines of 
the United States. This would ease the 
moral crisis defined by expansion per se, 
develop the subject societies so that 
they could be integrated into the greater 
American market place, and do both of 
those things in a way that assured in- 
definite American predominance. 

This combination of interests and 
ideas produced policies and actions that 
structured Cuban society within well- 
defined limits. American control re- 
stored and consolidated the free-labor, 
one-crop sugar economy with its chronic 
underemployment and unemployment, 
reinforced the traditional pattern of 
land and crop control, and tied the 
trade and service sectors of the Cuban 
economy to the American market. The 
result was an informal empire in which 
the urban-rural imbalance was sustained 
and even intensified. 

The political consequences of this 
pattern involved the exclusion of the 
great majority of Cubans from any 
meaningful participation in formulating 
or choosing between alternatives for 
their own society. Cuban society be- 
came characterized by extremes of 
stratification and by a propensity to 


develop as two cultures. One of these, 
the numerically smaller, evolved as a 
Cuban-American society in which 
Cuban traditions, ideas, and ideals 
underwent continuing and skewed muta- 
tion in the direction of American cul- 
ture. The history of Havana, for ex- 
ample, provides an excellent illustration 
of how this distortion and alienation 
occurred, 

The second culture remained far more 
Cuban and Latin and far more lower 
class and agrarian. This lower-class, 
majority culture did not escape Amer- 
ican influence. But the impact of the 
American images, symbols, and artifacts 
of material progress was in some re- 
spect counterbalanced by the anti- 
colonial and potentially revolutionary 
tradition inherent in American history. 
This tradition was introduced by Amer- 
ican leaders as a justification and de- 
fense of their empire in Cuba. Once in 
circulation, however, it served to some 
degree to reinforce the drive of the 
native Cuban culture to win independ- 
ence and establish its own values. 

Against this possibility, the United 
States explicitly reserved the right to 
intervene if the underlying and direct 
controls in the American system proved 
ineffective. Military action was au- 
thorized by the Platt Amendment, which 
also made it clear that the United States 
would block any Cuban effort to modify 
the system by using a third power as 
a fulcrum on which to rest the lever 
of Cuban nationalism and thereby to 
pry the imperial system loose at its 
foundations. Such force was used by 
all categories of American leadership— 
Democratic and Republican, liberal and 
conservative. 


Lonc-Rance FACTORS—CUBAN 


This description and analysis of 
basic American policy has served also 
to outline the structure within which 
Cubans had to operate.. Against that 
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background, the long-range factors af- 
fecting and limiting Cuban development 


can be described under three broad. 


headings. 


Physical and cultural deterrents 


Physical and cultural factors made 
it impossible for Cuba ever to meet the 
American criteria. for freedom by 
achieving a fundamental likeness to the 
United States. This underlying axiom 
of American policy was impossible by 
history and economic geography as well 
as by definition. This may seem a 
truism needing no comment, but much 


of American policy toward Cuba—and - 


the rest of the world—follows from 
what seems at times to be a compulsive 
effort to perfect this kind of alchemy. 
‘The image of the expanding market 
place as frontier has played a major 
role in this phenomenon because it has 
served, unconsciously as well as con- 
sciously, to transfer the success in 
transforming the West in the United 
States to the rest of the world as a 
realizable goal. America has not been 
so much naive.as it has been captured 
bya very powerful experience which 
deeply influenced the thinking of liberal 
and radical anti-imperialists as well as 
conservative and reactionary imperial- 
ists. 

Cuba could move toward the speci- 
fied goal of becoming a miniature Amer- 
ica, and, in some respects, it did de- 
velop in that fashion and direction 
during the sixty-three years of American 
rule. But the analogy is not to progres- 
sion through an arithmetic series to a 
finite number but, rather, to arithmetic 
progression toward infinity which ren- 
ders each step far smaller than it may 
seem to those who take it—or those 
who want it taken. In reality, further- 
more, there is a point beyond which 
success in such transformation creates 
an increasing opposition to further 
change of that kind. 


Cuban cul-de-sac 


American policy thus launched Cuban 
society on a voyage into a cul-de-sac. 
American economic predominance de- 
veloped in such a manner, and in such a 
short period of time, for example, that 
it thwarted the rise of any sizable 
indigenous Cuban capitalist class. In 
practice as well -as in definition, a 
capitalist must have the power and the 
freedom to develop and choose between 
significant entrepreneurial alternatives, 
and this range of choices must include 
the sources and terms of capital ac- 
cumulation. To cite one illustration 
from American history, capitalists rely 
in certain phases of their development 
on a running national debt as a means 
of accumulating capital, yet this crucial 
device was.denied to the Cubans by 
American leaders. Cuban capitalists 
lacked other similar freedoms because 
of the power of various Americans who 
made such decisions formally or in- 
formally. ' 

Cubans thus became at best limited 
participants and more generally simply 
agents and instruments in an American 
empire. Even the most fortunate could ~ 
not become entrepreneurs save within 
that system. Cubans might become 
property-owning middle-class business- 
men, but their property did not give 
them any significant power in the sys- . 
tem per se. Furthermore, American 
policy did not develop Cuba rapidly 
enough even to create sufficient open- 
ings to meet either the expectations or 
the needs of this.group. 

Upper-class Cubans also lacked the 
power traditionally associated with their 
position in a society. They were 
wealthy, they lived in a pseudoaristo- 
cratic manner, and they exercised con- 
siderable power and authority over 
other Cubans. But they could not and 
did not define the limits, establish the 
direction and momentum, or create a 
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style for their society in the manner of 
a true ruling class. Given the island’s 
natural wealth, it is not inconceivable 
that a Cuban upper class could adapt 
the traditional Latin and Catholic tradi- 
tions of a corporate society to the con- 
ditions of the modern world. Indeed, 
the Cuban constitution of 1940 mani- 
fests the persistence of those traditions 
and is in part the result of an effort to 
construct a neocorporatist instrument 
of government. But even those con- 
servative traditions, with their emphasis 
upon nationalism and-.upon the govern- 
ment’s role in economic and social de- 
velopment, challenged the established 
_ pattern of American predominance. 

As a result, Cuban conservatives had 
to fall back upon the strategy of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a liaison with 
American economic and political leaders, 
official and unofficial. This limited what 
they could do and further slowed the 
rate and.extent of economic and social 
development. Cuba was by 1955 ap- 
proaching the limits that American 
policy and action imposed upon the 
island. Instead of opening possibilities, 
American policy limited opportunities 
and moved toward stagnation at what 
can be termed a high level of under- 
development. And it is very doubtful 
whether even that degree of success 
would have been achieved without the 
subsidy provided by World War II 
and the Cold War. 


Polarization of politics and ideology 


American control operated to polarize 
Cuban politics and ideology. The sys- 
tem per se had to be changed before 
even reforms of a significant nature 
could be introduced. This meant that 
consequential politics became increas- 
ingly revolutionary, not only in terms 
of domestic affairs but also in terms of 
Cuba’s relationship to the United States. 
American policy thus functioned to 
create an indigenous radical movement. 


This can be seen in the constitution of 
1940, which is the result of combining 
such a radical, implicitly Socialist 
ideology with the traditional conserva- 
tive, implicitly corporatist ideology of 
the Cuban upper class. The advent of 
war, and the resulting improvement in 
the functioning of the existing political 
economy, may well have prevented the 
outbreak of a revolutionary struggle to 
decide which interpretation would be 
followed. 

The crucial point, however, is that 
neither interpretation of the Cuban 
constitution of 1940 could be acted 
upon unless the American system was. 
drastically modified, or unless Cuba 
broke free of it altogether. The 
abrogation of the Platt Amendment by 
the administration of President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt made little if any 
substantive difference in this vital re- 
spect. Sumner Welles and other Ameri- 
cans assumed that American economic 
power and the Cuban army had become 
strong enough to sustain the pattern 
that had. -been established under the 
Platt Amendment and with the assist- 
ance of the Marines. When this .esti- 
mate proved overoptimistic, President 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, who vocifer- 
ously asserted his commitment to the 
Rooseveltian tradition and to the im- 
agery of the frontier, intervened with 
force despite the absence of the 
amendment, 


SHORT-RUN Factors—CuBAN 


One kind of action might possibly 
have indefinitely delayed a Cuban 
revolution led by indigenous radicals. 
A basic modification in American policy 
designed to assist the Cuban upper 
class in generating inclusive economic 
and social development might have 
undercut the structural support for 
radical leadership. This would have 
been very difficult, however, even if 
American policy-makers had made the 
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necessary changes in their own outlook. 
For not only had the Cuban upper 
class increasingly abandoned its own 
~ traditional guidelines under the pressure 
for Americanization but the Cuban 
middle class had done likewise. By the 
mid-1950’s, at any rate, Cuban ‘upper- 
class leaders trying to adapt and act 
upon a corporate program would have 
met serious opposition from within their 
own class as well as from the middle 
class and from Cuban radicals. | 
This underlying, distorted kind of 
Americanization became the short-run 
factor which plagued the Castro revolu- 
‘tion from the moment of victory in 
January 1959. Its power and persua- 
siveness is nowhere better dramatized 
than in Castro’s own ambivalence. On 
the one hand, he realized that any real 
change in Cuba-depended upon break- 
ing the traditional pattern of American 
control. In this sense, at any rate, no 
Cuban could be a social revolutionary 
without being anti-American. On the 
other hand, and as Castro understood— 
and admitted many times—any program 
of development would be much easier 
and.cheaper if it was undertaken within 
a broad framework of co-operation with 
—or at least acquiescence by—the 
United States. This was true not only 
because the Cuban economy had been 
built as part of the American system— 
as illustrated by the spare-parts crises— 
but also because breaking the American 
tie would politically antagonize those 
who: had been partially Americanized 
even though they favored extensive 
changes in Cuba. This interaction was 
intensified by the depression which 
existed when Castro came to power. 
Any social revolutionary movement in 
Cuba would thus have faced—and 
would face tomorrow—the same difficult 
choice among three alternatives. Either 
the United States had to modify its 
policy and evolve a new and basically 
different relationship with Cuba, the 


social revolutionaries had to give up 
the essence of their own program, or 
the revolution had to be carried through 
with the assistance of other support and 
at great cost to the Cuban people. The 
heart of the Cuban issue is simply 
and essentially defined by the refusal 
of either American policy-makers or 
Castro to abandon their existing com- 
mitments. Everything that has hap- 
pened Since the spring of 1959 flows 
from that confrontation. 


SHortT-RUN Factors-—-AMERICAN 


It can be argued, of course, that the 
impasse was inevitable. Even if one 
accepts that formulation, which I do. 
not, there is still a vital purpose in 
understanding why it was unavoidable. 
It is possible, that is to say, to conclude 
that one event was inevitable and still 
seek ways and means of avoiding an un- 
ending sequence of: similar difficulties. 
American power was the overwhelmingly 
most significant factor in Cuban de- 
velopment since 1895, that power was 
deployed and used within a unilaterally 
determined framework of interest and 
ideas, and the refusal of the United 
States to modify its policy was. the 
central cause of any inevitability. This 
is so not only in the direct sense but in 
the sense that Cuban radicalism in gen- 
eral—and ‘Castro’s social revolutionary 
leadership in particular—evolved within 
that American framework. 

The American commitment to its 
traditional outlook and policy was in- 
tensified and exaggerated in the Cuban 
situation because of the general chal- 
lenge it had faced everywhere in the 
world since 1945. The Cuban revolu- 
tion focused and dramatized this chal- 
lenge, as well as the failure of American 
policy to cope with it effectively within 
the framework of. America’s avowed 
methods and goals, even more than the 
earlier upheavals in Russia and China. 
Rational and irrational elements rein- 
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forced each other to create a situation 
in which America became the incarna- 
tion of the protagonist in a proverb by 
Alcaeus: 


In fleeing the ashes he’s 
fallen into the coals. 


By refusing to make room in the 
American system for a nationalist, 
radical, implicitly Socialist revolution in 
Cuba, the United States insured that 
the effort to carry through such a 
revolution would be made through a 
liaison with the Soviet system. To hold 
that Castro should have abandoned his 
commitment to that kind of revolution 
is to say that everyone should accept 
Americanization. And to say this is to 
push the logic of the expanding frontier 
to the point where pluralism becomes 
nothing more than superficial variations 
on a theme by the United States. 

It may very well be, therefore, that 
the crucial element in the Russian de- 
cision to place missiles in Cuba was a 
conviction that the United States had 
to be shown that this logic would ulti- 
mately produce a nuclear catastrophe 
for the simple reason that other coun- 
tries would ultimately fight rather than 
acquiesce. 


ALTERNATIVES 


Whatever the details of the Russian 
action, or the final estimate of the risks 
it involved, the confrontation did serve 
to create an opening for the considera- 
tion of alternatives. But there is as 
yet no persuasive evidence that the 
United States has begun to re-evaluate 
and change its traditional policies. 


Changes in method and tone are not — 


meaningful—and hardly even relevant 
—in this situation. They may indeed 
be harmful because they tend to create 
a misleading impression that the under- 
lying difficulties have been solved. 
Radical changes in foreign policy un- 


doubtedly depend upon preceding modi- 
fications of that nature in domestic 
affairs. But that is not the only 
alternative. There is the possibility that 
America’s contemporary upper-class 
leaders can discipline themselves . to 
recognize and adapt, and then act 
within, the tradition of responsible 
upper-class leadership provided by the 
Founding Fathers. 

If they have the knowledge, convic- 
tion, and courage of that tradition, then 
their choice is clear. They will, first, 
accept, actually and not just rhetor- 
ically, the primary American respon- 
sibility for the course of Cuban affairs 
since 1895. They will, second, push 
their analysis beyond that to a rigorous 
critique of the ideas that underlie the 
present policy. From that, third, they 
will acknowledge that the principles of 
the American tradition as stated by 
the Founding Fathers leave room for 
Socialist revolutions in the Western 
Hemisphere. As John Quincy Adams 
put it, “as the earth was given by the 
Creator to mankind in common, the 
distribution of property in it is left to 
be settled among the human race, by 
physical force or by agreement, com- 
pact, covenant.”+ On this basis, fourth, 
they will patiently negotiate a modus 
vivendi with the Cuban government. 
Finally, but concurrently, they will 
evolve a policy toward Cuba—and, by 
implication, toward all other such 
revolutions—designed at a minimum to 
make it possible to develop such a 
socialism in a way that honors the 
traditional hierarchy of Cuban values. 

It is undeniably true, and a grave 
national weakness, that the American 
left has not discharged its clear -and 
overdue responsibility to evolve and 
agitate its own fundamental alterna- 
tives. But the power and the obligation 
in the present hour rest firmly and 


17. Q. Adams to G. Bancroft, October 25, 
1835, Adams MSS. 
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unequivocally with existing American 
leadership. In the short run, they will 
lead, willy-nilly or otherwise, and the 
issue is the substance and the tone of 
that leadership. More of the same will 
produce more. of the same—only faster 
and in even more damaging forms. The 
hour has arrived and the bell has tolled: 
the American upper class has now to 
keep its own special rendezvous with 
destiny, 

Lord Keynes was correct in one 
essential respect when he said that. the 
real tyrants are theories of political 
economy that maintain their power 
after they have changed reality and 
thus subverted their basic claim to 
authority and obedience. But it is 
men who enable such tyrants to survive. 
Two centuries ago, in 1763, American 


aristocrats initiated a political revolu- 
tion. Today, in 1964, their heirs can 
remain true to the tradition only if 
they undertake an ideological revolution. 
Unless they begin literally to change 
their way of thinking they will lose any 
claim either to their authority or to 
the essential American tradition. 

To the charge that this asks too much 
of American upper-class leaders, the 
only appropriate reply is that the rest 
of us have never asked anywhere enough 
of them. The least we can do in the 
present crisis is to demand that they 
honor their own tradition and values. 
To the charge that such a change is 
inherently impossible, the only ap- 
propriate reply is that if our present 
leaders cannot make the shift then it 
is time to change the leaders. 


to 1961, centering on Latin-American affairs. 


Can the Alliance for Progress Succeed? 


By WILLARD- F. BARBER 


Asstract: The Alliance for Progress had many origins be- 
fore its proclamation in 1961. Its objectives are admirable, 
grandiose, and, some of them, contradictory. It is beset by 
complicated organizational and administrative problems, some 
of which can be resolved. It is endangered by a continuous 
massive flight of capital to safe havens abroad, of about the 
same magnitude as the inflow of our aid. It faces great odds 
of opposition from the oligarchical sectors in Latin America. 
The Latin-American governments have also been slow in 
making plans and quick to change the ones made. At the same 
time, some of them allege that Washington does not allow for 
great differences in the various countries and state that it is an 
error in judgment to leave to the United States the apportion- 
ment of financial and economic support. Others object to the 
requirement that materials must be purchased in the United 
States and to the post-Cuban motivation of the Alliance. 
Nevertheless, there is widespread realization throughout the 
hemisphere that the hour is very late, that population growth 
is outrunning economic development, and that the power of 
the United States to influence events is limited. Some of the 
ruling military juntas do seem to be social-minded, but the 
upper strata cannot be induced to accept reforms at the pace 
we deem essential. There is some hope that liberal Catholic 
leaders, moving from the base of Pope John’s Mater et 
Magistra, may be able to induce centrist groups to co-operate 
with the democratic left in a broader advance. 
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NLESS the great majority of 

people and organized groups and 
leaders of influence feel themselves in- 
volved and committed to [its] goals, 
the Alliance for Progress will not suc- 
ceed . . Ambassador Lincoln Gordon, 
in “A New Deal for Latin America: 
The Alliance for Progress.” “The truth 
is that one cannot see anywhere in 
Latin America the spirit of enthusiasm 
that should precede and go along with 
such a formidable adventure . . .”-—Ex- 
president Lleras Camargo, in Report of 
June 15, 1963 to the Council of the 
Organization of American States. 

The Alliance for Progress may suffer 
less from its enemies than from its 
friends, as is epitomized in the two 
statements above. Ambassador Gordon, 
widely recognized as one of the creators 
of the Alliance for Progress, and Dr. 
Alberto Lleras Camargo, twice President 
of Colombia and former Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Organization of American 
States (OAS), portray here the deep 


gulf that lies between desirability and 


reality. 

There are divergent opinions as to the 
present or potential success of the Alli- 
ance for Progress. Some of the diver- 
gencies undoubtedly arise from wishful 
thinking, often repeated but undocu- 
mented. However, some of the differ- 
ences stem from a lack of knowledge of 
the objectives of this hemispheric move- 
ment. 

President Kennedy, marking the first 
anniversary of announcing the Alliance 
on March 13, 1962, said: 


Those who ‘possess wealth and power in 
poor nations must accept their own re- 
sponsibilities. They must lead the fight 
for those basic reforms which alone can 
preserve the fabric of their societies. 
Those who make peaceful revolution im- 
possible will make violent revolution in- 
evitable. 


In The New Leader for October 14, 
1963, former Dominican President Juan 


Bosch, in an article entitled “Why I 
Was Overthrown,” wrote: 
It is difficult for a citizen of the United 


States to understand the mentality of the 
oligarchical sectors of Latin America. 


. Their solidarity and lust for power in order 
` to hold on to privileges that are unknown 


today in most civilized countries of the 
world is beyond the comprehension of the 
average „person in the United States. 


Bosch also reported that, during his 
six months in office, and even prior to 
his inauguration in February 1963, 
Dominican military leaders were con- 
spiring against him. In seeking for 
fiscal year 1964 larger-than-ever funds 
for military assistance to Latin America, 
David E. Bell, Agency for International 
Development Administrator, held a dif- 
ferent view: “The use of military as- 
sistance for internal security purposes 
is predicated upon the fact that mili- 
tary forces have an essential role as a 
stabilizing force in these countries.” 

Thus another dilemma is raised. Is 
our policy, determined at the top—Mr. 
Bell was explicit in observing that “each - 
internal security program in Latin 
America is initiated only after a Presi- 
dential determination”—of help or hin- 
drance to popularly elected civilian 
governments? Is it not necessary to 
consider the whole context of our Latin- 
American policy? Perhaps the Alliance 
is wrongly identified in the public mind 
as the total of our Latin-American 
policy, whereas it might be, in reality, 
only a part? Obviously, it is necessary 
to examine the objectives of the Alli- 
ance with care, to determine both its 
intrinsic worth and its extrinsic relation- 
ships. 

The Alliance for Progress is extremely 
broad and wide-ranging, as we shall see, 
but there are other elements in our 
policy toward the other American re- 
publics, such as our relationship in the 
United Nations, our obligations under 
the 1947 Rio Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
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sistance, membership in the Organiza- 
tion of American States and its juridical, 
cultural, peace-making, and antisub- 
version committees. There are recogni- 
tion policy and visa policy to be con- 
sidered which Professor Frank Tan- 
nenbaum recently criticized as the 
“greatest single obstacle to goodwill 
and friendship.” 


ORIGINS 


Early modest precursors of the Alli- 
ance for Progress that can be identified 
as part of the Good Neighbor policy 
include the passage of Public Law 63 
in 1938, providing for the loan of 
federal-government employees to those 
Latin-American governments requesting 
their services, administered as an 
integral function of the State Depart- 
ment’s Office of American Republics 
Affairs. In 1940 the Office of Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs was set 
‘up by executive order, to be incorpo- 
rated as the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs in 1942. It embarked on en- 
larged cultural and student-and-profes- 
sor exchanges, dnd created co-operating 
organizations, called Servicios, which 
brought direct financial and personnel 
assistance to ministries of education, 
health, and agriculture. During the 
years of .the Technical Cooperation 
Administration (TCA) established by 
Public Law 535 in June of 1950, 
the Foreign Operations Administration 
(FOA) from 1953 to 1955, the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
(ICA), followed in turn by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
(ECA), and the Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID), there 
were varying amounts of appropriations 
and of self-help by Latin governments. 
Other legislative or administrative ac- 
tions in Washington benefited the hemi- 
sphere countries, in the form of Lend- 
Lease, Department of Agriculture co- 
operation in demonstration projects, 


scientific investigations, and foot-and- 
mouth disease control. To this should 
be added credits and grants from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the Export-Import Bank, as well as 
surplus property sales. 

By 1958 Latin-American thoughts . 
were crystallized in Brazilian President 
Kubitschek’s proposed “Operation Pan 
America” for enlarged and comprehen- 
sive economic development. This set in 
motion a meeting of Foreign Ministers 
in Washington ard the creation of a 
“Special Committee to Study the For- 
mulation of New Measures for Economic 
Cooperation” (Committee of Twenty- 
one). In August 1959 an Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank was created, 
with United States membership author- 
ized by Congress and President Eisen- 
hower. In February of 1960 Presidents 
Eisenhower and Kubitschek conferred 
on financing Latin-American develop- 
ment, commodity price stabilization, and 
social-reform legislation. Later in the 
year, the Congress approved the Presi- 
dent’s request for a $600,000,000 con- 
tribution to a Social Progress Fund, of 
which $100,000,000 was earmarked for 
Chilean earthquake rehabilitation. Sep- 
tember 1960 saw the adoption by the 
Committee of Twenty-one of the Pact 
of Bogota. It should be noted that dur- 
ing 1960 there came into being the Cen- 
tral American Common Market Agree- 
ment and in 1961 the Latin-Ameri- 
can Free Trade Association (of South 
America). 

Introductory paragraphs of the Act of 
Bogota stressed that the preservation of 
democratic institutions required accel- 
eration of social and economic progress, 
especially measures of self-help in the 
areas of taxation, land and housing 
legislation, education, and a Special — 
Fund for Social Development. Addi- 
tional public and private financing was 
called for, as well as the preparation of 
development plans, and the mobilization 
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of domestic capital and personnel re- 
sources.! . ” 

In March 1961 President Kennedy 
announced the Alliance at a White 
House ceremony keynoting that “our 
unfulfilled task is to demonstrate . . 
‘that economic progress and social jus- 
tice can best be achieved . . . within a 
framework of democratic institutions.” 
In August a Special Meeting of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council (IA Ecosoc) issued, without 
Cuba’s signature, the Declaration to the 
Peoples of America and the Charter of 
Punta del Este, based almost wholly on 
the concepts set out in the Pact of 
Bogota. The Declaration and the Char- 
ter are hortatory, progressive, compre- 
hensive, and idealistic. They are also 
grandiose, optimistic, expensive to im- 
plement, and susceptible of differing in- 
terpretations. 

The Declaration aims at stronger 
democratic institutions “to assure that 
all share fully” in housing, health, tax 
and fiscal reforms, stimulation of pri- 
vate enterprise, of employment,-and of 
economic integration. Other goals are 
to “wipe out” illiteracy, to find a “quick 
and lasting solution” for commodity ex- 
port prices, to punish tax evasion se- 
verely, to prepare national economic de- 


velopment programs, and to “redistrib- 


ute national income to those who are 
most in need while promoting savings 
and investment.” 

The Charter lists specific objectives of 
2.5 per cent per capita annual growth, 
agricultural diversification, land reform, 
industrialization, to provide water and 


1In view of the history of both Republican 
and Democratic efforts in inter-American re- 
lations, the partisanship of Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., is notable in his statement at the Ditchley 
Park Conference in England in March 1963: 
` “The Alliance for Progress marks the first 
creative initiative in hemisphere policy since 
the Good Neighbor Policy of Franklin Roose- 
velt” In Canning House Bulletin, April 1963, 


p. 9. 


sewers to 70 per cent of the urban popu- 
lation, to reduce child mortality rates 
by one half, “to maintain stable price 
levels, avoiding inflation or deflation,” 
and to increase low-cost housing. The 
necessity for self-help and long-term de- 
velopment programs, with accompany- 
ing organizations and procedures, are 
set forth with recommendations for 
wider use of regional common-market 
groups and active participation of the 
private economic sector. 


OBJECTIVES 


A scanning of official statements on 
the Alliance’s objectives is useful. Some 
of them are disturbing. Secretary Rusk 
has stressed “stability of governments 
and the requirement for self-help.” As- 
sistant Secretary Edwin M. Martin 
identified five objectives: political de- 
velopment toward greater stability and 
wisdom, institutional change, social de- 
velopment, economic development, and 
changes in individual attitudes. Of the 
latter, he hoped for more pragmatic and 


‘less doctrinaire approaches, a quicker 


reaction to time factors, a greater sense 
of responsibility, attention to science, a 
willingness to work, and the necessity 
for team spirit. At the same time, he 
cited the fast population increase as a 
formidable obstacle.? 5 

The objectives of the Alliance for 
Progress were cited by administration 
leaders in the fall of 1963, at the time 
of the coups in the Dominican Repub- 
lic and Honduras, stressing its “frame- 
work of democratic institutions” aspect. 
Senator Young, speaking of the Domini- 
can change, said: ê 


We have sponsored the Alliance for Prog- 
ress for the welfare of the freedom-loving 
people of the Western Hemisphere and to 


2 Address to Los Angeles World Affairs 
Council, September 20, 1963, in State Depart- 
ment Press Release No. 482. 

3 Congressional Record, September 30, 1963, 
p. 17392. 
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accelerate the progress of our sister Latin 
American Republics of Central and South 
America. Are we responding to the de- 
mands of the times if we fail to remove 
these Fascist usurpers by persuasion, or 
by force, if necessary? : 


` Senator Gruening simultaneously urged 
that a destroyer intercept President 
Bosch to return him under United States 
protection to the Dominican Republic. 
“Tf we do not do this, we might as well 
forget the Alliance for Progress and our 
hopes of seeing it gradually develop un- 
der free and democratic regimes in Latin 
America.” + To some Senators, the Alli- 
ance includes overthrowing or reinstat- 
ing specific individuals in political office. 
Another ambiguity inherent in assessing 
the Alliance’s stated purposes arises out 
of a pronouncement made by Special 
Assistant Schlesinger: ë 


What we are trying to do through the Alli- 
ance for Progress is not only to help 
Latin America join the 20th Century, but 
also to make her a full member of the 
Atlantic Community. The imperatives of 
history, geography and culture have long 
since made the Latin American states po- 
tential members of the Atlantic polity. 


It. would undoubtedly come as a trau- 
matic shock to a number of South 
American governments to learn of this 
purpose of the Alliance. 


OBSTACLES 


The faltering start of the Alliance can 
be traced to delays and changes in the 
appointments of the chief United States 
officials involved. During the first 
eighteen months of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration, three men acted as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs; there were four changes of 
Deputy Assistant Secretary; three men 
served as representatives to the OAS; 


t Congressional Record, September 30, 1963, 
pp. 17391, 17393. 
5 Canning House Bulletin, April 1963, p. 10. 


three were Administrators of AID, Mr. 
Teodoro Moscoso being named Assist- 
ant Administrator in November 1961. 
The basic economic situation has been 
widely discussed and does not require 
review here. The statistics on concen- 
tration of wealth and land ownership, 
lack of trade between Latin-American 
countries, and the need for capital to 
provide infrastructure have been pub- 
lished repeatedly, as have the number 
of low-cost houses completed and the 
miles of roads constructed under the 


‘aegis of the Alliance. Increasing atten- 


tion has been given to recent changes 
in the United States investment pat- 
tern and the price levels of Latin-Ameri- 
can exports. In 1962 new United States 
capital investment in Latin America was 
exceeded by the outflow. During 1961 
the unit value of all exports from Latin 
America remained below their 1957 lev- 
els. The flight of Latin-American capi- 
tal to foreign havens has an insidious 
and continuing effect. Some estimates 
of Latin-American holdings abroad run 
to twenty billion dollars, an amount 
equal to the proposed external aid for 
a decade under the Alliance. There is 
the problem of military expenditures, 
demands for pay increases and for ad- 
ditional equipment of an escalating tech- 
nical sophistication, now estimated as 
taking approximately a billion and a 
half dollars per year from Latin-Ameri- 
can budgets. While there may not be 
much immediate hope for increased 
United States private investments going 
into Latin America, in view of unstable 
governments and a fear of nationaliza- 
tion measures, there is reason to expect 
enlarged economic and commercial bene- 
fits accruing from the two regional trad- 
ing associations. Devices to bring back 
expatriated capital have not had the 
full consideration which the seriousness 
of the problem deserves. 

Indicative of the broader context 
of United States relations with Latin 
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America, of which the Alliance is a 
part, are serious administrative ob- 
stacles to which Mr. Moscoso, as 
United States Coordinator, must pay 
heed. He operates within AID, with 
the collaboration of the State Depart- 
ment, is helped by the Pan American 
Union, and works through the Inter- 
American Development Bank and its 
Social Progress Fund. ‘There are also 
constant arrangements to be made with 
the World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund, the International De- 
velopment Agency, and the relevant 
agencies of the United Nations. There 
is also the thicket of Washington bu- 
reaucracy to penetrate, such as the De- 
partments of Defense, Commerce, Treas- 
ury, and Agriculture, as well as the 
Export-Import Bank, Food for Peace, 
Peace Corps, and other agencies that 
bring their assets—and their own pro- 
cedural requirements—to bear upon the 
tasks of the Alliance. 

The 1963 reports to the Council of 
the OAS by former Presidents Kubits- 
chek and Lleras Camargo were intended 
to improve and speed up the operations 
of the Alliance and at the same time 
to broaden Latin-American participation 
and sense of responsibility. One of the 
suggestions was the creation of an Inter- 
American Development Committee with 
a principal duty to help determine 
standards for loans and grants and the 
distribution of Alliance assets. 

It remains to be seen how soon the 
OAS can take action on the Kubitschek- 
Camargo recommendations. Some de- 
lays may ensue, both in legislation and 
administration, before changes are made 
in the admittedly cumbersome imple- 
menting machinery now in use. The 
specific recommendations for changes in 
internal United States procedures by 
Kubitschek may create annoyance in 
Washington rather than easy accept- 
ance. Dr. Lleras Camargo’s valid criti- 
cisms of Latin-American slowness in 


preparing national plans and frequently 
changing a plan’s focus and direction 
may not produce cheers from his com- 
patriots. New heads of the World Bank 
and of the International Monetary Fund 
are aiming at more flexible procedures 
and wider ranges for their credit facili- 
ties. It is clear that some time and 
much detailed work is ahead before 
these changes will be reflected in proj- 
ects-in-being or in an appreciation of 
the improvements by the Latin-Ameri- 
can masses. 


LATIN-AMERICAN CRITICISMS 


At the end of 1962 the hemisphere’s 
finance ministers met in Mexico to 
evaluate the progress of the Alliance. 
They observed that it had been handi- 
capped in its first year by several po- ' 
litical upheavals, Castro’s propaganda 
and subversion efforts, and the Cuba ` 
missile crisis. The ministers noted that 
a coffee price agreement had been 
signed in keeping with engagements to 
work on commodity problems. Consid- 
ered as obstacles for the Alliance to 
overcome rather than criticisms of its ac- 
complishments were the lack of trained 
human resources, slow national budget- 
ing (admittedly because of a lack of 
whole-hearted commitment), the scar- 
city of sound projects needing financ- 
ing, the political objections to struc- 
tural changes, and the continued need 
for balance of payments and budget 
support. 

The former president of Uruguay, Sr. 
Victor Haedo, is one of many who has 
expressed the view that “the creators of 
the Alliance err in thinking that the 
different countries of the Hemisphere 
have identical problems” and that, due 
to that mistake and slow and bureau- 
cratic procedures, the Alliance was a 
“frustrated illusion.” © 

In El Salvador, where income-tax pro- 


6 Jornal do Brasil, July 14, 1963, interview, 
p. 1. 
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posals of the army-dominated regime 
were attacked by citizens’ committees 
as leading the country towards commu- 
nism, the deferise minister replied that 
the government’s program was based on 
“malnutrition, high infant mortality, 
bare feet, semi-naked bodies, filthy tene- 
ments, exhausting working hours, and 
the wages of hunger.” 1 Ecuador’s mili- 
tary junta that came to power in the 
summer of 1963 publicly proclaimed its 
policy to be based on the Alliance. 
The president of the junta, General 
Castro Jijon, declared that, if the prob- 
lem of commodity prices could be over- 
come, “Latin America could begin the 
fundamental transformation which is re- 
quired and which is written in the 
Charter.” 8 

Former President Lleras Camargo of 
Colombia, in his thoughtful and con- 
structive way, cites the great population 
increase as a basic consideration. He 
believes that a distorted view that the 
Alliance was merely another phase of 
the policy of the United States caused 
Latin governments and publics to feel 
absolved from doing their share. An 
error in procedure was to leave to the 
United States the judgment “as to how 
and when and to whom support would 
be apportioned.” ° He also states that 
“the Alliance cannot be a means for ob- 
taining external funds to cover budget 
or balance-of-payment deficits.” 1° 

The Colombian Minister of War, Gen. 
Ruiz Novoa (commander of the Co- 
lombian battalion in Korea), thinks 
that the Alliance “is a program of which 
we must avail ourselves, despite its 
limitations . . . in the Latin American 
community it is sabotaged by those who 

* The New York Times, October 15, 1961. 

8 Reported in El Comercio of Lima, August 
14, 1963. 

“The Alliance for Progress: Aims, Distor- 
tions, Obstacles,” Foreign Affairs, October 
1963, p. 25 ff. 


29Dr. Lleras Camargo’s Report to the 
Council of the OAS, June 15, 1963, p. 14. 


make use of the necessity of following 
the purely capitalistic system as a pre- 
text for defending their ancestral privi- 
leges.” Œ The cochairman of the Co- 
lombia Liberal party, Dr. J. C. Turbay, 
in a conversation with the writer praised 
the Alliance for averting a worse de- 
cline in the Colombian economy caused 
by falling coffee prices. Others report 
that, under President Valencia, the Co- 
lombian planning agency has suffered 
loss of prestige and personnel, although 
it was originally part of the Colombian 
“showcase” of the Alliance. 

President Belaunde of Peru, who seeks 
funds from Washington to carry out his 
administration’s aims, has stated that 
the Alliance shows more concern for the 
protection of capital than for aiding 
people and that “after two years the 
Alliance for Progress was losing the 
fight to under-development, misery, and 
ignorance.” Belaunde encountered 
strong opposition to his drastic agrarian 
reform bill. The conservative El Com- 
ercio of Lima viewed the difficulties of 
the Alliance as arising out of lack of 
appreciation by the United States of 
the magnitude of the problems and op- 
position in Peru of powerful privileged 
groups, concluding that “our immediate 
need is to start true planning. If this is 
done, the Alliance can have a certain 
success.” 13 Peruvian Foreign Minister 
Schwalb Lopez told the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations that the Alli- 
ance should divest itself of excessive 
red tape and proposed an international 
institute of regional credit. ; 

These comments are both typical and 
notable. The unusual act of request- 
ing analysis and recommendations from 
Presidents Lleras and Kubitschek indi- 

1 Address to First Latin American Con- 


gress of Radio Schools, Bogotá, September 16, 
1963. 
12 The New York Times, August 18, 1963. 
13 El Comercio of Lima, August 15, 1963. 
14 The New York Times, September 25, 
1963. 
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cates the gravity with which the OAS 
viewed future prospects. 

The Argentine Minister of Economy, 
Sr. Martinez de Hoz, complained about 
the required purchase of materials in 
the United States with aid funds and 
was critical of the expectation that 
there must be long-range planning and 
“investments, especially inasmuch as 
United States officials in Buenos Aires 
were overridden by officials in Wash- 
ington: “What is good for the U. S. is 
not adequate for Latin America.” 15 

Juan Bosch, while still president, com- 
plained in similar vein that “Alliance 
assistance means merchandise from the 
U. S., rather than needed dollars, and 
this type of assistance makes planning 
difficult and erratic.” 16 President Ilia 
of Argentina, whose election campaign 
included promises to cancel petroleum 
contracts and rejection of controls by 
the International Monetary Fund, be- 
fore his election contemplated the Alli- 
ance as a source of funds for hydroelec- 
tric and housing projects, technical aid 
for agriculture and public health, and 
reconstruction of railroads and rolling- 
stock replacement. - 

With Chilean elections scheduled for 
the end of 1963, it is not surprising that 
statements by political leaders might be 
inconclusive, even inconsistent. Edwardo 
Frei, the Christian Democratic presi- 
dential candidate, described the Alliance 
in Chile as “inoperative,” not accom- 
plishing what it was intended to do or 
even raising the hopes of Chile’s poor 1” 
—-this despite United States expendi- 
tures in Chile during the fiscal year 
1962 of some $136,400,000, or $17.50 


15 El Mercurio of Santiago, Chile, August 
13, 1963. - 

16 Tke New York Times, September 18, 
1963. The interview was given in Mexico. 
The reader will note that, whatever the mo- 
tive, several of the critical statements were 
published in newspapers outside the speaker’s 
own country. 

17 The New York Times, April 17, 1963. 


per capita. Subsequently, Freis pro- 
posed agrarian reforms, he said, would 
be paid in part by bonds, guaranteed 
by a credit coming from the Alliance.** 
This informal request-in-advance for 
Alliance funds appears to be emerging 
as a new aspect of election campaigns: 
there have been variations of it in 
Ecuador, Peru, and Argentina. 

A long-time friend of the United 
States, former President Figueres of 
Costa Rica gave utterance to the phrase 
“It is one minute to midnight in Latin 
America.” He also has remarked that 
“The Alliance is ten years too late... . 
We need a true crusade. But the spirit 
of Latin America is too depressed.” +° 

Ex-President Kubitschek of Brazil is 
harsh: 2° 


Unfortunately, the manner in which the 
Alliance was launched permitted the im- 
pression that the Alliance is a political 
initiative purely United States in origin, 
aimed at restoring U. S. prestige in a 
hemisphere threatened by ideological in- 
filtration. 


He calls for Latinizing the Alliance, at 
the decision level. At the same time, it 
is Senator Mansfield’s position that, “in 
the absence of a clear-cut initiative on ~ 
the part of Brazil to come to grips with 
its deeper difficulties, the best course 
for this nation is one of avoiding deep 
commitments.” 7+ 


Tue ROLE or THE CHURCH 


Progressive churchmen in Latin Amer- 
ica were greatly encouraged by Pope 


18 Fl Siglo of Santiago, August 13, 1963. 

18 Statement at Conference on Tensions in 
the Western Hemisphere, held at Salvador, 
Brazil, reported in The Washington Post, Au- 
gust 9, 1962. 

20 His report to Council of the OAS, June 
15, 1963, pp. 25-26. 

21 “Brazil and U. S. Policies,” report of 
Senator Mansfield to the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the United States Senate, Feb- 
ruary 1962. 
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John’s 1961 encyclical Mater et Magis- 
tra advocating social reform and many 
other policies found in the Alliance. 
Antonio Cardinal Caggiano of Buenos 
Aires stated that the church “would join 
in the common effort of the Alliance for 
Progress.” 2? Other prelates, without cit- 
ing the Alliance, identified themselves 
with its programs. Chilean bishops 
asked for wide institutional changes, 
adding that “it is anti-Christian to keep 
assets unproductive or to remove them 
abroad.” Paul Cardinal Silva Henriquez 
of Santiago, after conferring with Pope 
John, started in 1961 a pilot project of 
selling church lands on credit to farm 
families and co-operatives.?* The bishops 
of Ecuador went further in declaring 
that unfruitful or badly cultivated land 
“must be expropriated and transferred 
to persons capable of making it produc- 
tive.” In 1963 the Peruvian bishops 
declared it urgent to speed up social 
changes, concluding that “aid from 
abroad—plans, loans, teams and ma- 
chinery—will be of little use if the will 
to work is remiss.” The archbishop of 
San Salvador headed a membership list 
of a credit co-operative. The bishop of 
Goias in Brazil founded the Catholic 
Agrarian Front, and in 1963 a Brazilian 
pastoral letter called for expropriation 
of rural properties to be paid by bond 
issues. The archbishop of Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Dom Helder Camara, cited as an 
obstacle “the egotism of many rich peo- 
ple, their blindness, a more serious and 
urgent problem than communism it- 
self.” 24 


CONCLUSIONS 


Timetables in the Charter such as 2.5 
per cent per capita economic growth per 
year and the assurance by 1970 of a 


22 National Catholic Welfare 
News Service, November 26, 1961. 

23 Newspaper Los Principios of Cordoba, 
Argentina, August 8, 1963. 

24 The New York Times, August 15, 1963. 
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minimum access to six years of educa- 
tion to all school children are unattain- 
able. Redistributing wealth and em- 
phasizing social-welfare projects, while 
simultaneously developing agriculture 
and industrialization swiftly, and at the 
same time increasing savings and invest- 
ment, are contradictory. These con- 
flicts should be resolved if it is ex- 
pected to achieve marked progress in 
one direction or the other. A concentra- 
tion on fewer objectives is in order.?® 
Latin-American societies and power 
elites that may be unwilling to accept 
radical measures could be persuaded to 
acquiesce in more moderate ones, step 
by step. It is not possible to eradicate 
four hundred years of political and eco- 
nomic colonialism, nor the continent’s 
habits and practices, within a decade. 
Much more use could be made of the 
model proposals in Pope John’s encycli- 
cal Mater et Magistra of 1961, which 
has been passed on to the Catholics of 
Latin America in pastoral letters. If 
Catholic groups and parties would serve 
as the catalyst of centrist parties with 
the democratic left, a new era of ac- 
complishment could be envisaged. In 
some South American countries, the 
military show indications of more so- 
cial consciousness and willingness to en- 
gage in civic action in literacy and 
other training programs for recruits. 
Such changes should be encouraged and 
made the base for further progress, 
bringing this category of inter-Ameri- 
can relationships closer to the Alliance, 
rather than leaving them outside its 
purview. On the other hand, the labor- 
management objectives of the Alliance, 
greater than the standards thus far at- 
tained in the United States, are more 
idealistic than realistic. It does not ap- 
pear to contribute to long-range goals 


25 Grants or “bailouts” to cover governmen- 
tal budgetary or balance-of-payments deficits 
have been given to several governments in re- 
cent years, 
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if the benefits of economic assistance 
are to be denied the citizens of a coun- 
try where political office is held tempo- 
rarily by persons unknown or unpleas- 
ing to Washington. Such action carries 
implications to the Latins of moral ar- 
rogance and superiority, and it is doubt- 
ful that such a consideration should 
be placed ahead of the basic issues of 
helping peoples and countries develop 
socially and economically within the 
framework of democratic institutions. 
Existing administrative-organizational 
problems of the Alliance are viewed not 
as permanent obstacles to success but, 
rather, as a necessary part of the struc- 
tures requiring additions and changes. 
Specific initiative could be taken to 
confer with the Latin-American govern- 
ments regarding measures to stop the 
flight of capital and ways to regain the 
capital of private Latin ‘owners, esti- 
mated to exceed $20 billion, now abroad. 
There is need to turn away from 
clichés and slogans and to think clearly 
about the Alliance and the additional 
issues that go to make up the whole of 
our inter-American relationships. There 
are inescapable realities such as mono- 
culture economies, fast-increasing popu- 
lation, inadequate statistics, exploitation 
of labor, illiteracy, maldistribution of 
land and other resources, gaps in re- 
sponsible leadership, and lack of reali- 
zation of the need for greater produc- 
tivity. There is insufficient enthusiasm 
for the Alliance within political parties, 
labor unions, and university circles. 
After the identification of these prob- 
lems and of the heroic measures, in- 
ternal and external, needed to resolve 
them, the full magnitude of the task 
emerges. Achievements thus far do not 
keep up with population growth, much 
less raise levels of living. Self-help and 
mutual help are basic to the Charter. 
But Dr. Milton Eisenhower records that 
he has “seen little evidence to indicate 


that the richest of Latin American coun- 
tries feels any real obligation to help 
the poorest.” 26 Domestic reforms come 
slowly, reminding us of the less than 
speedy enactments in our own country 
in areas such as tax revision, Medicare, 
or government aids to education. 

There are obviously limits to what 
the United States can do unilaterally, 
for it is by no means omnipotent, nor 
indeed omniscient. Our government was 
unable to dislodge Castro or Duvalier 
or to keep Juan Bosch in office. But 
our role in the Alliance has been criti- 
cized as affording protection to Ameri- 
can investors and shippers, or as inter- 
ference with internal affairs, and as ex- 
erting pressure by unilateral decisions 
to give or withhold financial assistance. 
The enlistment of other governments’ 
help and the application of Latin-Ameri- 
can internal resources to the goals of 
the Alliance will have to be substan- 
tially and continuously increased if the 
program is to succeed, even with more 
limited goals. It has been wisely said 
that government is the art of the pos- - 
sible and that compromise need not be 
a sacrifice of principle but an admis- 
sion of fallibility. 

With 1963 coming to a close, reports 
from the second annual review of the 
Alliance, conducted at Sao Paulo by the 
IA Ecosoc, created the impression that 
it would be futile to confirm the Char- 
ter of the Alliance in treaty form, as 
the parliaments would be unwilling to 
ratify. An abortive Brazilian pro- 
posal, pointedly ignoring past United 
States help, suggested that the Soviet 
bloc might participate in the Alliance. 
Latinizing the Alliance was opposed by 
Brazil, presumably because of her re- 
alization that Latins would be less will- 
ing than United States officials have 
been to dedicate large shares of Alli- 


26 Milton Eisenhower, The Wine Is Bitter 
(New York: Doubleday, 1963), p. 329. 
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ance funds to bolstering Brazil’s infia- 
tionary economy each year. The Sao 
Paulo meeting adjourned after setting 
up an additional seven-government com- 
mittee but without revising unrealistic 
goals, streamlining its apparatus, or at- 
tacking basic obstacles. Almost simul- 
taneously, Argentine cancellation of for- 


eign oil contracts met with a sharp re- 
joinder from President Kennedy. While 
these disturbances persisted in the rela- 
tions of the three largest countries, the 
situation of small states—Haiti, Hon- 
duras, and the Dominican Republic— 
vis-a-vis Alliance assistance remained 
highly uncertain. 


The Test-Ban Negotiations: Implications for the Future 


By Harotp Karan JACOBSON 


‘Asstract: The record of the nuclear test-ban negotiations , 
can well be read for its implications both for the procedure 
of negotiating and the substance of arms-control agreements. 
The history of the negotiations covers five years and includes 
an unpoliced moratorium on testing nuclear weapons which 
lasted nearly three years. Starting with the collapse of the 
Paris summit meeting in 1960, the negotiations took a radical 
turn for the worse, and, had it not been. for the Cuban crisis 
and heightened Sino-Soviet tensions, they might well have been 
fruitless. The level of the United States technical prepara- 
tion was not adequate to the task at hand, nor were crucial 
political decisions taken prior to 1961. The impunity with 
which the Soviet Union could abrogate the moratorium in 1961 
demonstrates the danger of dropping one’s guard. The experi- 
ence of the negotiations suggests that areas where there is rela- 
tive parity perhaps offer the most promise for arms-control 
agreements and that more progress might be made if greater 
emphasis were placed on national control or what has come to 
be called adversary or reciprocal.inspection techniques. 
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F the Treaty Banning Nuclear 

Weapon Tests in the Atmosphere, in 
Outer Space, and Under Water, signed 
at Moscow on August 5, 1963, is to be 
the first step toward a more peaceful 
world, the record of the negotiations 
which led to the treaty can well be 
studied for its implications for the next 
steps. That the negotiations yielded 
the first major formal arms-control 
agreement between East and West is 
cause enough for examining them with 
care. Of all the desultory talks on 
related topics since the Second World 
War, what was it that contributed to 
the unprecedented success of these? 
What is there to be emulated, and what 
to be corrected? ‘The record is all the 
more pertinent since the negotiations 
involved attempting to create controls 
for one aspect of the highly complex 
and rapidly changing technology of the 
nuclear-missile arms race. In view of 
the enormous destructive capacities of 
modern weapons, controlling this race 
is an essential ingredient in almost all 
blueprints for a less frightful system of 
international politics. The record of the 
nuclear test-ban negotiations contains 
implications both for the process of 
attempting to achieve agreements in 
this area and for their substance. 


OVERVIEW OF THE NEGOTIATIONS 


Since the negotiations were pro- 
tracted and involved, it may be useful 
to sketch their course in broad outline 
before attempting to draw inferences. 
Although the question of prohibiting or 
restricting the testing of nuclear weap- 
ons had been mooted almost since the 
dropping of the first bombs on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki in August 1945, 
it did not become a matter of serious 
political discussion until after the 
United States detonated a fifteen-mega- 
ton thermonuclear device in the Bikini 
Atoll on March 1, 1954. The injuries 
to several Marshallese and to some 


Japanese fishermen who happened to be 
in the path of the fallout dramatized 
one aspect of the danger of continued 
testing. The more sophisticated were 
more alarmed by their realization that 
the techniques involved in this detona- 
tion made nuclear weapons much 
cheaper per megaton of yield and also 
implied that the possibilities of increas- 
ing their destructive capacities were 
almost limitless. Pressures against the 
continued testing of nuclear weapons 
increased sharply as a consequence of 
this test and the great powers seriously 
discussed the issue in 1957 during the 
London meetings of the United Nations 
disarmament subcommittee. 

Actual negotiations did not begin, 
however, until the following year. They 
were triggered by the Soviet decision 
unilaterally to cease testing nuclear 
weapons and not to resume unless 
others engaged in testing, which was 
announced on March 31, 1958, im- 
mediately after the completion of the 
Soviet Union’s most extensive test series 
and shortly before the start of an 
elaborate American series. The United 
States response was to request a meeting 
of technical experts from East and 
West to examine the question of 
whether or not a test ban could be 
adequately monitored. Meanwhile, the 
planned American test series would go 
on as scheduled. 


The Conference of Experts 


The so-called Geneva Conference of 
Experts met from July 1 to August 21, 
1958 and, after examining the various 
techniques of detection and identifica- 
tion, concluded that it was “technically 
feasible to set up, with certain capabili- 
ties and limitations, a workable and 
effective control system for the cessation 
of nuclear weapons tests.””+ Their re- 

1U. S., Department of State, Documents on 


Disarmament, 1945-1959 (Publication 7008; 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
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port outlined a control system involving 
from 160 to 170 land-based control 
posts and about ten ships, which they 
estimated would have a “good prob- 
ability” of detecting and identifying 
nuclear explosions of yields down to 
one kiloton in the atmosphere and in 
the open oceans and also a “good prob- 
ability” of recording seismic signals 
from deep underground nuclear ex- 
plosions equivalent to one kiloton. In 
the latter case, it was assumed that 
there would bé some difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the signals generated by ex- 
plosions from those generated by earth- 
quakes and that this difficulty would 
increase significantly as one moved 
down from five kilotons to one kiloton. 
It was also known that the only method 
of establishing positive proof that an 
underground nuclear explosion had oc- 
curred would be through the collection 
of radioactive debris at the site. For 
both reasons, some on-site inspections 
were held to be necessary. Although 
the Conference of Experts discussed in 
general terms the problems involved in 
the detection of nuclear explosions at 
high altitudes and in outer space, it did 
not suggest any control apparatus for 
this environment. 


The Geneva Conference 


On the basis of the experts’ conclu- 
sions, President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
proposed that the nuclear powers com- 
mence negotiations on a test-ban agree- 
ment and offered to withhold testing for 
a period of one year from the beginning 
of the negotiations. Thus began a 
moratorium which would last almost 
three years and the negotiations which 
would ultimately result in the Moscow 
Treaty. 

The course of the negotiations was 

. Office, 1960), Vol. 2, p. 1091. For the 


Communiqué and the Report of the Con- 
ference of Experts, see Ibid., pp. 1090-1111. 





jagged rather than smooth, though, 
from surface appearances, they, and 
American policy within them, followed a 
logical and coherent pattern. Shortly 
after the Geneva Conference on the 
Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon 
Tests opened on October 31, 1958, 
American scientists evaluating the re- 
sults of the United States 1958 test 
series concluded that there were serious 
deficiencies in the control system out- 
lined in the report of the Conference 
of Experts. In August and early 
September, the United States had fired 
—for the first time—several shots at 
high altitudes, one at height of nearly 
twenty-seven miles, another at nearly 
fifty miles, and three at approximately 
three hundred miles. These tests made 
obvious the need to add apparatus to 
detect nuclear explosions at high alti- 
tudes and in outer space to the control 
system proposed by the Conference of 
Experts. 
The analysis of the Hardtack IT 
series of underground explosions con- 
ducted in Nevada in September and Oc- 
tober created an even more serious prob- 
lem. The scientists concluded that the 
seismic magnitude of the one previous 
underground explosion—the September 
1957 Rainier shot—which had formed 
the principal basis for the calculations 
of the Conference of Experts, had been 
estimated incorrectly, that it probably 
was somewhat smaller than had been 
thought. This meant that many more 
earthquakes would generate signals 
equivalent to those of any given yield 
underground nuclear explosion than had 
been assumed and that, consequently, 
the problem of discrimination between 
earthquakes and clandestine explosions 
would be greatly increased. More im- 
portantly, the scientists discovered 
that the background noise normally 
recorded by seismographs might well 
obscure the direction of the first motion 
of a signal generated by an underground 
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event, which hitherto had been assumed 
to be the most important criteria for 


discriminating between underground ex- ` 


plosions, and earthquakes. The net 
result was that the scientists now 
thought that the threshold below which 
it was unlikely that the control system 
would be able to detect underground 
nuclear explosions was nineteen rather 
than five kilotons. At roughly the 
same time, Albert Latter, a physicist 
employed by the Rand Corporation, 
doing paper and pencil analysis, dis- 
covered that, by detonating a nuclear 
explosion in a large underground cavity 
of an appropriate size, it might be 
' possible to muffle its signal by a factor 
of three hundred. This made the situa- 
tion considerably more bleak. 

The United States response to these 
developments as it evolved in early 
1959 was to launch a research program 
to see if improved methods could not be 
found for detecting nuclear explosions 
and to request further technical talks. 
At first the Soviet Union refused this 
request, asserting that the report of the 
Conference of Experts was, and had 
to be taken as, the basis for the negotia- 
tions. Eventually, in May 1959, the 
Soviet Union agreed that there should 
be a brief technical discussion of the 
problems of detecting nuclear explosions 
at high altitudes and in outer space. 
Technical Working Group I, as it was 
called, met in June and July 1959. 
During these talks, the Soviet scientists 
accepted all but one of the control 
devices suggested by their American 
counterparts. They refused to accept 
backscatter radar, on the ground that 
it could also be used to detect rocket 
launchings. The Group recommended 
various measures which could be in- 
corporated in the control system recom- 


mended by the Conference of Experts- 


to extend its capabilities to high alti- 
tudes and outer space. 
The problem of the capability of the 


system to detect underground nuclear 
explosions remained, however, and the 
United States continued to press for 
technical talks to discuss this. Finally, 
in early November 1959, the Soviet 
Union acquiesced, and Technical Work- 
ing Group II met from November 25 to 
December 18, 1959. Unlike the preced- 
ing meetings of scientists, this session 
ended in sharp disagreement. The 
Soviet scientists contested the American 
evaluation of the Hardtack II data and 
refused to consider Albert Latter’s de- 
coupling theory. Thus, the capability 
of the control system recommended by 
the Conference of Experts remained in 
dispute. 

In February 1960 the United States 
proposed a phased treaty, which would 
initially outlaw nuclear testing in envi- 
ronments where American scientists felt 
adequate control could be established 
and which could be extended as war- 
ranted ‘by improvements in control 
capabilities. The United States had 
suggested the possibility of a partial ban 
as early as April 1959, but the Soviet 
Union had rejected this almost out of 
hand. In addition, the United States 
indicated its willingness to enter into a 
joint research program with the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union to im- 
prove control capabilities. After some 
sparring, the Soviet Union accepted 
these suggestions on the condition that 
there be a moratorium on tésting in the 
environments not covered by the initial 
phase. Agreement seemed to be in 
sight, and a fourth meeting of scientists 
from East and West was scheduled to 
plan a research program. The Seismic 
Research Program Advisory Group met 
in May 1960, simultaneously with the 
planned meeting of heads of state in 
Paris. At first, the talks proceeded 
smoothly, and the Soviet scientists 
seemed to agree that the problem of de- 
tecting underground nuclear explosions 
was more difficult than had originally 
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been thought. However, it is an open 
question whether or not the talks would 
have produced an agreement had it 
not been for the denouement in Paris. 
It was obvious that there were deep 
differences between the American and 
Soviet scientists on what to do about 
low-yield nuclear explosions and the 
decoupling theory. The Soviet scientists 
seemed to imply that these problems 
were beyond solution, at-least in polit- 
ically acceptable terms, and therefore 
ought not to be examined. 

As it was, however, these differences 
became almost irrelevant. With the 
collapse of the Paris Summit Meeting, 
the test-ban negotiations took a radical 
turn for the worse. From that point 
on, despite the fact that the Geneva 
Conference continued in session until 
January 29, 1962 and the negotiations 
were carried on after that in other 
forums, virtually no progress was made 
until December 1962. Several signifi- 
cant concessions offered by the West 
after the Kennedy Administration as- 
sumed office met only Soviet rebuffs. 


The end of the moratorium 


The most notable event was the 
Soviet Union’s unilateral abrogation of 
the moratorium on nuclear testing on 
September 1, 1961, despite the pledge 
given several times by Nikita S. 
Khrushchev and other Soviet leaders, 
among other places before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, that 
the Soviet Union would not resume 
testing unless the West did. Earlier in 
1961 the Soviet Union had rejected 
United States suggestions for reciprocal 
inspection of American and Soviet 
test sites to ensure that neither side 
was preparing to test nuclear weapons. 
The Soviet tests, which clearly were 
the result of extensive preparations, 
yielded significant results, and the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
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felt compelled to conduct tests of their 
own. 

Among other things, these tests pro- 
vided much more evidence on the prob- 
lem of detecting underground nuclear 
explosions, and, on the basis of this and 
further research which had been con- 
ducted in the interim, American scien- 
tists concluded that this task was even 
easier than had been thought during 
the period of the Conference of Ex- 
perts, thus reversing their previous 
pessimistic reappraisal? 


The Moscow Treaty 


It is impossible to know what would 
have happened had not the Cuban ` 
crisis occurred in the fall of 1962. 
There is some evidence to suggest that 
both the United States and the Soviet 
Union felt that only marginal gains 
could be made in areas of weapons de-. 
velopment in which they were interested 
through further atmospheric testing. 
Thus, even without a test ban, there 
might have been a sharp decline in test- 
ing in that environment. However, the 
threat of nuclear war implicit in the 
Cuban crisis seemed to compel both 
sides to seek a détente. In late 1962 
and early 1963 the question of a com- 
prehensive test ban was again seriously 
explored, but the Soviet Union was 
unwilling to accept even the greatly 
simplified international control mech- 
anisms that the United States proposed. 
The next and final move, the acceptance 
in the summer of 1963 of a partial test 
ban policed by national detection sys- 
tems, came in the context of a serious 
deterioration of Sino-Soviet relations. 


2See Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency William C. Foster’s 
testimony before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Disarmament on July 25, 1962: U. S., 
Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Subcommittee on Disarmament, 
Renewed Geneva Negotiations: Hearings 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1963), pp. 10-11. 
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WEAKNESSES IN AMERICAN PoLicy 


Viewed in one light, the record can be 
read as a tribute to American patience 
and as a triumph for the American 
concept that arms-control agreements 
ought only to cover those aspects that 
can adequately be controlled. In a 
different light, the record reveals certain 
basic weaknesses in American policy. 


Inadequate technical preparation 


Throughout the negotiations, the level 
of the United States technical prepara- 
tion left much to be desired. During 
the Conference of Experts, the United 
States based its calculations for elabo- 
rating control measures over under- 
ground nuclear explosions on one ex- 
periment. Subsequent experience proved 
that this base was too narrow. Several 
times American scientists discussed and 
agreed to control devices which did 
not exist and the real operational 
capacities of which therefore could not 
fully be known. An operating proto- 
type of the control station recom- 
mended by the Conference of Experts in 
1958 did not exist until October 1960. 
The satellites recommended by Tech- 
nical Working Group I for the detec- 
tion of nuclear explosions in outer 
space were not put into orbit until the 
fall of 1963, and an entire system would 
not be operational for another three 
years. Twice during the negotiations, 
the United States attempted to settle 
technical issues despite the foreknowl- 
edge that relevant experiments would 
be conducted during the technical dis- 
cussions or after their conclusion. This 
occurred, as will be recalled, in the case 
of the Conference of Experts. It also 
occurred with respect to Technical 
Working Group II. The first major 
experiment in Operation Cowboy, a 
series of chemical explosions designed to 
test Albert Latter’s decoupling theory, 
was conducted on December 17, 1959, 


the day before the Working Group 
recessed. The tests in this series would 
continue until mid-March 1960. 

This is not to argue that the level of 
American technical preparation was in- 
ferior to that of the Soviet Union, 
for the record certainly does not in- 
dicate this. On the contrary, the 
United States scientists provided by far 
the largest proportion of the technical 
data. Given the asymmetrical interest 
in control—which, regardless of whether 
or not it is desirable, will probably con- 
tinue as long as Western societies main- 
tain a higher degree of openness than 
Communist regimes—the situation re- 
quires that the West be better prepared 
technically than the East. Nor is it 
to attempt to set absolute and ideal 
standards by which to judge the Amer- 
ican performance. It is merely to 
state that the United States level of 
technical preparation was not adequate 
to the seriousness of the task. Ad- 
mittedly, it is impossible always to 
foresee or control the pace of negotia- 
tions, but in 1958 a test ban was an 
issue of long standing, and the United 
States was unprepared despite its 
salience. 

In part, technical preparation is a 
function of administrative and financial 
support. The United States position in 
1958, among other things, -reflected 
the relatively low priority accorded to 
arms control and disarmament matters 
within the government then. Presum- 
ably the situation has at least been im- 
proved with the establishment of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
Clearly, more human and physical 
resources are now devoted to tasks in 
this area. Whether or not sufficient 
resources are allocated to these matters, 
though, is an unanswered question. It 
is perhaps significant that the Vela 
Project of research concerning the 
detection of nuclear explosions con- 
tinues to be housed within the Depart- 
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ment of Defense, among other reasons 
because it would overwhelm the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. Its 
annual budget is several times that of 
the Agency. 

Technical preparation is also a func- 
tion of the linkage between political 
intelligence and technical research. 
Forthcoming technical issues have to 
be defined far enough in advance so 
that scientists have ample time to probe 
their complexities. Again, the establish- 
ment of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency should help to create 
and maintain this linkage. Moreover, 
the Office of the Special Assistant to 
the President for Science and Tech- 
nology and the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee—both created as re- 
sponses to the sputnik crisis of the fall 
of 1957—-are now much more firmly 
established as parts of the governmental 
structure than they were in 1958. Rep- 
resentatives of the scientific community 
now have an unquestioned place in the 
nation’s highest policy councils. Per- 
haps as much has been done as is pos- 
sible in terms of institutional arrange- 
ments. The questions which remain— 
and which by their nature are presently 
unanswerable—center on whether suffi- 
cient thought is given to future prob- 
lems. 


Lack of political decisions 


A second weakness in the American 
position revealed in the nuclear test-ban 
negotiations is ‘that until 1961 the 
United States was politically unpre- 
pared. Crucial decisions were ignored, 
postponed, or settled ambiguously. The 
United States called for the Conference 
of Experts without any clear notion of 
what function it would serve, other 
than to delay matters while the 1958 
test series could be carried out. The 
American scientists went to the Con- 
ference of Experts without any firm 
instructions on the minimum require- 


ments that a control system would have 
to meet—especially on the matter of 
the threshold of detectability—to be 
consistent with United States security 
interests. Despite the fact that Tech- 
nical Working Group I accepted all but 
one of the detection systems proposed 
by American scientists, a month and a 
half elapsed before the United States 
accepted “the report as a correct tech- 
nical assessment . . . in the light of 
presently available scientific knowl- 
edge.” * Almost two years passed be- 
fore the United States submitted a 
proposal based on the report of the 
Working Group for the incorporation 
of detection devices for high altitude 
and outer space in the control 
mechanism. 

At no time prior to 1961 did the 
United States table an entire draft 
treaty. The basic reason for this situa- 
tion was the deep division within the 
Eisenhower Administration on the wis- 
dom of attempting to negotiate a test- 
ban treaty. It could be argued, how- 
ever, that the United States would 
have been better off not to negotiate 
at all rather than to negotiate on the 
basis of an uncertain position. As it 
was, the United States was cast in an 
unfavorable light, and its emphasis on 
control—an important part of its pos- 
ture with respect to arms control and 
disarmament matters—was blurred. The 
United States seemed not to know what 
it. wanted and to be unwilling to ac- 
cept what its scientists proposed. More- 
over, depending on one’s estimate of 
Soviet intentions, it might have been 
possible to achieve an agreement earlier, 
and one that perhaps would have been 
more comprehensive and would have 
included some international control 


3 Geneva Conference for the Discontinuance 
of Nuclear Weapon Tests, Document GEN/ 
DNT/PV. 127, p. 4. Hereafter documents 
of this conference will be cited by their 
symbol and number only. 
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features. Clearly, if progress is to be 
made, risks will have to be estimated 
and balanced and decisions taken. 
Technical preparation can only be 
meaningful if there is a framework 
provided by political decisions. 


Failure to mainiain a deterrent 


Finally, the inability of the United 
States to respond rapidly to the Soviet 
Union’s abrogation of the moratorium 
on nuclear testing demonstrates the 
danger of dropping one’s guard. Start- 
ing with fiscal year 1960, no funds had 
been budgeted for testing nuclear 
weapons, and test sites were maintained 
on a minimal basis. There was some 
construction at the Nevada site in con- 
nection with proposed detonations in 
the peaceful-uses program, but, at the 
Pacific test site, the only objective was 
to retard and to the extent possible 
prevent the inevitable deterioration re- 
sulting from the climate. In addition, 
American scientists appear to have been 
reluctant to plan weapon tests during 
the period of the moratorium. Because 
of the openness of the procedures of 
American government, such as congres- 
sional hearings on budgetary requests, 
the lack of preparation was in large 
measure a matter of public knowledge. 
_ Thus, the Soviet Union knew in the 
fall of 1961 that it could break the 
moratorium without fear of immediate 
retaliation in kind. Obviously, this is 
a situation that invites difficulty and, in’ 
testifying before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations in support of the 
Moscow Treaty, administration leaders 
pledged that it would not be repeated.‘ 
Some participants in the negotiations 

4See, for example, the testimony of Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert S. McNamara and 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
Glen T. Seaborg: U. S., Congress, Senate, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty: Hearings (Washington, 


D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1963), 
pp. 107, 208-209. 


and analysts of them have gone some- 
what farther and questioned the wisdom 
of engaging in a moratorium before an 
agreement had been completed. Their 
argument is that doing this eliminated 
an incentive to reach agreement. 


BROADER, IMPLICATIONS 


The negotiations also have broader 
implications. It is sobering to realize 
that it took five years to achieve such 
a limited accord and to consider that 
even this might not have been gained 
had it not been for the Cuban crisis 
and heightened Sino-Soviet tensions. 


The necessity for balance 


One explanation for the tedious pace 
of the negotiations is that both United 
States and Soviet leaders from time to 
time appear to have had serious doubts 
about whether or not stopping testing 
would actually serve their security 
interests. It is perhaps instructive that 
the balance with respect to the state 
of the art concerning nuclear weapons 
technology in the Soviet Union and the 
United States appears to have been 
much more ambiguous and, in over-all 
terms, probably more even in 1963 at 
the time of the signature of the Moscow 
Treaty than it was in 1958 when the 
negotiations opened. Indeed, common 
sense suggests that neither side in a 
technological race will be willing to 
stop if it feels that it is behind and 
there is a chance of catching up. Rela- 
tive parity, therefore, may well be a 
useful criterion for use in selecting other 
areas in which to attempt to negotiate 
arms-control agreements. 


Problems relating to control 


The slow progress of the negotiations 
can also be attributed to matters relat- 
ing to the substance of the negotiations, 
éspecially to the concept of control. 
The statement that the United States 
wanted an international control sys- 
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tem while the Soviet Union did not 
is partially true and conveys some of 
the difficulties. The controversies cen- 
tered on the details, and the negotia- 
tions set in bold relief the Soviet 
Union’s reluctance to allow incursions 
into its territory and distrust of inter- 
national organizations ‘that it does not 
control. At the same time, the United 
States was clearly unwilling to counte- 
nance the establishment of an inter- 
national control system in which the 
Soviet Union’s consent would be a 
necessary condition of most actions. The 
negotiations thus reaffirmed the common 
understanding that, in these matters, 
the international position of the two 
states and their strategic interests are 
significantly different. 

The negotiations also revealed an- 
other difficulty related to the problem of 


control. The issue was that of attempt- 


ing to create a control mechanism in an 
area where relatively little was known 
and the state of knowledge was rapidly 
changing. 

The American approach was to at- 
tempt to frame control measures on the 
basis of knowledge as of that moment, 
in as legally precise terms as possible. 
For example, in the technical discus- 
sions the American scientists generally 
insisted that any agreement specify in 
detail the characteristics of any in- 
struments recommended for inclusion in 
the control system. Because the under- 
standing of the technical situation 
changed during the course of the nego- 
tiations, this led to certain embarrass- 
ments and other difficulties. At one 
point during Technical Working Group 
Ii, Hans Bethe maintained: 5 


We believe that the experts in 1958 knew 
quite well about instruments, but we 
believe that we now know even better 
about them. We do not believe that the 
experts of the control commission will 
know any better than we know. 


5 GEN/DNT/TWG. 2/PV. 12, p. 16. 
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To argue in abutting sentences that 
knowledge had changed but would not 
change again posed, at the least, certain 
logical complications. , 
The position of the American scien- 
tists was not without justification, how- 
ever. The negotiations themselves con- 
tained a record of dispute about the 
meanings of agreements, and certainly 
this has been a prominent feature of 
the pattern of East-West relations since 
the Second World War. Moreover, 
fairly early in the negotiations, it was 
agreed that any basic changes in the 
proposed international control system 
would require the consent of the original 
parties—that is, of the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Thus, the American scientists 
felt that they had to include everything 
that might conceivably be thought of in 
any agreement. ' 
The difficulty with the American posi- 
tion was that it could not accommodate 
technological change. The nuclear 
test-ban negotiations illustrate clearly 
how much these matters are subject 
to change, and the failure of Technical 
Working Group II shows how difficult 
it would be to obtain agreement on 
changing a control system. The Soviet 
Union was obviously not willing to 
admit that the control system recom- 
mended by the Conference of Experts 
was not as effective as had been 
thought and thus by implication to 


‘agree that additional control features 


would be necessary for a comprehensive 
treaty. One wonders, also, if the 
United States would have been willing 
to accept less control than provided in 
the original agreement, if the technical 
situation improved, as it subsequently 
did. Given the asymmetrical position 
of the two sides on matters of control, 
simply to negotiate an initial agreement 
is difficult enough. 

Significantly, the Moscow ‘Treaty 
avoids many of these problems by rely- 
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ing primarily on national control sys- 
tems. Indeed, administration officials 
testifying in support of the Treaty be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations cited as one of its attractions 
the fact that most of the elements to 
ensure control were solely within the 
sovereign jurisdiction of the United 
States and that, therefore, improvements 
could be made readily and as needed. 
In the past, American policy concerning 
arms control has stressed the necessity 
of international control. Perhaps this 
experience suggests the wisdom of plac- 
ing greater emphasis on what can be 
called reciprocal or adversary control. 


6 The case for such a course is developed 
persuasively in: Fred C. Iklé and Others, 
Alternative Approaches to the International 
Organization of Disarmament (R-391-ARPA; 
Santa Monica: The Rand Corporation, 1962) ; 
Lawrence S. Finkelstein, “The Uses of 
Reciprocal Inspection,” pp. 82-98 in Seymour 
Melman (ed.), Disarmament: Its Politics and 
Economics (Boston: The American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, 1962); and Lawrence 
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This might simplify the problem of ob- 
taining agreement and also that of ac- 
commodating technological change. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is impossible to predict what will 
follow the Moscow Treaty. Surely, 
however, the Treaty in itself should be 
a cause of some optimism. And, while 
reviewing the record of the negotiations 
does not clearly indicate the path to be 
followed in seeking the next steps 
toward easing tension between East and 
West, it does suggest ways, in which 
the United States might improve its 
capacity to search for this path and 
certain criteria which might be em- 
ployed in seeking likely routes. Per- 
haps this, too, should be a cause for 
optimism, for it implies that the future 
is at least to some extent susceptible to 
manipulation. 


S. Finkelstein, “Arms Inspection,” Inter- 
national Counciliation, No. 540 (November 
1962), pp. 5-89. 
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The Warfare State 


By Frep J. Cook 


_ AsstrAct: The pressures of post-World War II have cre- 
ated in America a new phenomenon, a power complex which 
may be aptly called the Warfare State. It is a conjunction of 
military-industrial power, against which President Eisenhower 
warned in his Farewell Address. Fed by ever increasing bil- 
lions of dollars, the Warfare State rests upon two assumptions: 
that safety can be achieved only through power, that prosperity 
depends upon the constant pump-priming of the domestic 
economy through the expenditure of military billions. Both 
assumptions are false. Power in the nuclear age has become 
self-defeating and suicidal. Full employment and prosperity 
can no longer be guaranteed by military expenditures, for ex- 
perience proves that vast sums spent for military hardware act 
in the long run only as a drug and a drag on the over-all econ- 
omy. But both myths, aided by the lobbying of the military- 
industrial complex, persist in influencing American decisions 
and preventing them from being based on clear conceptions of 
reality. 
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Tue WARFARE STATE 


E live, little knowing and some- 
times less caring, in the world 
of the Warfare State. We live with the 
images of past ideals that conflict with 
the realities of present power. We 
live, we Americans, in the delusion that 
we are the world’s most peace-loving 
democracy and that, if it were not for 
the evil of rampant communism, we and 
all mankind might be blessed to live out 
our normal life spans in peace and 
tranquillity. This image that we have 
of ourselves conflicts with the images 
that others have of us;- others see, as 
so often we do not, the reality of a 
power colossus whose military budget 
for fiscal 1963 totals a staggering $56 
billion—a colossus whose economy feeds 
on the endless stream of billions it 
pours into the arms race, a colossus that 
already possesses enough hydrogen 
bombs to overkill all the cities of the 
world, friend and foe alike, at least 125 
times, a colossus that, still not satisfied, 
still works night and day adding to its 
horrendous stock pile of nuclear overkill. 
What such a state represents is the 
submergence of the old forces of Amer- 
ican idealism, the enthronement of the 
concepts of power. And the concepts 
of power dictate confrontation with 
opposing power wherever it may rear 
its head—in Korea, on Quemoy and 
Matsu, in Vietnam. Such confronta- 
tions are not undertaken in the cause 
of democracy, of the freedom of man, of 
peace; they are waged in the cause of 
power, the triumph of “ours” against 
“theirs,” and they contain, like the 
confrontations that preceded World 
War I, their own built-in roads to 
Armageddon. Only this is an Arma- 
geddon from which there will be no 
return. The hydrogen bomb insures 
that. 


WHY THE WARFARE STATE? 


How have we arrived at our present 
status as a Warfare State without our- 
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selves quite realizing the extent of our 
commitment? How completely are we 
chained to this concept of force? How 
pervasive is its influence? 

These are questions that Americans 
must begin at least to recognize and 
to ask if they are ever to abandon the 
dangerous world of fantasy—a world in 
which the most vital decisions affecting 
the very survival of man are predicated 
upon misconceptions of reality. 

There were compelling and dovetail- 
ing motives behind the creation and the 
rapid growth of the Warfare State. The 


„escalation of the military art in the 


crucible of World War II had made it 
self-evident that warfare had become a 
science embracing all other sciences. No 
longer could a nation depend upon the 
hasty conversion of plowshares into 
swords; the highly complicated tech- 
nology of modern war called for con- 
stant planning, experimentation, de- 
velopment. The atom bomb had been 
unveiled at Hiroshima. The long-range 
bomber menaced the remote corners of 
the world, and the even more swift and 
deadly missile loomed on the horizon. 
In such an age, inevitably, there was 
born the concept of the need for a 
“force in being.” 1 

This logic, sound enough in itself, 
was reinforced by other considerations, 
more subtle and more selfish. It is 
doubtful if even a Gallup survey could 
do justice to the shock inflicted on 
conservative psyches by the Russian 
victory at Stalingrad. Here the in- 
vincible Nazi war machine was brought 


to a halt and ground to pieces by a 


system that the American business 
classes had been telling themselves for 
years could never work. Stalingrad 
dealt a lethal blow to such complaisant 
rationalizations; it demonstrated graph- 


1See speech by Charles E. Wilson, Defense 
Mobilization Director, before the Army Ordi- 
nance Association, The New York Times, 
January 20, 1944. 
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ically that in Russia, at least, the sys- 
tem had worked. And, as the Russian 
armies swept on, rolling up the Germans 
in rout before them, there was born in 
the minds of American businessmen, as 
I-know from personal contact, thé fear- 
ful reflex that the time would come 
when we would have to “deal with 
Russia.” So, even before. the second 
front was opened in the West, even 
while ostensibly we and Russia were 
the best of allies, began the germination 
of’ the mental bias in which soon the 
Cold War would. flourish. 

To these considerations was added 
yet another—our own prosperity. Only 
World War II had relieved the trauma 
of the Great Depression; only huge 
military expenditures had brought full 
employment and real prosperity. Big- 
business ‘interests, which had looked 
with horror on the New Deal’s public 
works projects and pump-priming in- 
novations, had formed a wartime part- 
nership with generals and admirals who 
had the dispensation of virtually limit- 
less billions of public funds. Business 
had never known such a bonanza—nor 
had the military. Neither would have 
been human had they wanted to kill 
the goose that laid the golden egg. 

All pressures, then, combined to one 
end—the creation, for the first time in 
American history, of a powerful militar- 
istic class allied to powerful business 
interests. With inconceivable billions 
of dollars at their disposal, this combine 
possessed a lever on the entire economy 
yf the nation. Economic self-interest 


decame chained to the maintenance of - 


the military budget at unprecedented 


levels—a performance that could be: 


justified and maintained only by an 
ever ‘present menace. 


-A Way OF Lire ESTABLISHED 


Such was the genesis of the Warfare 
State. Once established, it developed 


. recession. 
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in patterns utterly predictable by the 
very nature of the forces that endowed 
its creation. Korea boosted military 
spending to new plateaus, and there was 
exultation in business and administra- 
tion circles that “perpetual good times” 
had been guaranteed. In 1952 the 
Democrats even tried to run on the 
slogan, “You never had it so good.” 
Ten years later, the picture was un- 
changed, simply intensified: Newly 
elected President John F. Kennedy 
promptly embarked upon a program of 
military “pump-priming” to relieve a 
His confrontation with 
Khrushchev at Vienna, followed by the 
call-up of the National Guard, hoisted 
military expenditures to another “new 
plateau,” and by fiscal 1963 the mili- 
tary budget had grown by $10 billion, 
an increase of more than 20 per cent 
in the first two years of the Kennedy 
era? 

The effect of such a prodigious out- 
lay has been to chain the self-interest of 
millions of Americans to the perpetua- 
tion of the Warfare State. Vast sec- 
tions of our economy have become al- 
most utterly dependent upon the mili- 
tary budget. California, now the most 
populous of the fifty states, is enjoying 
some $6.2 billion in military procure- 
ment contracts in fiscal 1963, roughly 
24 per cent of the amount being spent 
for new hardware. ‘Additional billions 
are being funneled into the state to 
pay salaries and upkeep on military 
installations. In the vast Los Angeles 
area, it has been estimated that fully 
half of all jobs depend either directly or 
indirectly on the military budget. In 
the nation as a whole, the estimate is 
that between one quarter and one third 
of all economic activity hinges upon 
military spending and that, with con- 
tinued boosts in the military budget, 

2See my own fuller discussion of this 


trend in The Warfare State (New York: 
Macmillan, 1962). 
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this figure may in time reach a stagger- 
ing 50 per cent.? 


OVERKILL UNLIMITED 


The manner in which the billions 
spent create enormous complexes that 
perpetuate themselves only through the 
expenditure of more billions has never 
been better illustrated than it has by 
the Warfare State’s fanatic amassing of 
an ever more hideous “overkill” stock 
pile. A fact little appreciated by the 
American public at large is that, just as 
the atom bomb at Hiroshima relegated 
TNT to the primitive past, so did the 
development of the hydrogen bomb 
render archaic and obsolete that first 
mushroom cloud to spread on man’s 
horizon. There is literally no limit 
to the destructiveness of the hydrogen 
bomb. To get some idea of what is 
involved, imagine Yankee Stadium 
packed to its upper tier with TNT; 
imagine the instantaneous detonation 
of this lethal mass—and then try to 
realize, if you can, that this demoniac 
force still would not be equal to that of 
one pound of hydrogen bomb material 
about the size of a golf ball! 

Now we have in our nuclear stock 
pile golf balls equivalent in destruc- 
tiveness to some 22 billion tons of TNT. 
Each of our 1,300 Strategic Air Force 
bombers, our intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, our Polaris submarines is 
equipped with hydrogen bombs 5,000 
times more powerful than the primitive 
Hiroshima device that exterminated 
100,000 lives in one blinding flash. To 
carry the analogy one inevitable step 
further, there are only 2,000 cities in 


3See U, S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, Economic Impacts of Disarma- 
ment (Publication No. 2 of the U. S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency; Washing- 
ton, D. C: U. S, Government Printing Office, 
1962); and Harrison Brown and James Real, 
Community of Fear (Santa Barbara, Calif.: 
Center for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions, 1960). 
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the entire world with populations of 
100,000. We have enough hydrogen 
bombs in our stock pile to deliver the 
equivalent of 2.5 million tons of TNT, 
125 times the force of Hiroshima, upon 
each 100,000 population, not. just upon 
each city—and we can deliver it not 
once, not twice, but 125 times. This is 
overkill gone stark, ravingly, inhumanly 
mad. But still it is not enough. 

We have built vast atomic installa- 
tions, virtually separate cities devoted 
to the task of producing ever more ma- 
terial for ever more nuclear overkill— 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee; Hanford, Wash- 
ington; Paducah, Kentucky; Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; Savannah River, South 
Carolina. The Savannah plant alone 
cost $1.5 billion, four times the cost of 
the Panama Canal. It uses enough 
water daily to serve Philadelphia’s two 
million people, more electricity than 
the entire state of Delaware. The five 
nuclear installations together form the 
nation’s largest consumer of electricity, 
coal and water; they require more 
machine tools than General Motors, 
Ford, and Chrysler combined. And 
they run full blast, adding constantly 
to that nuclear stock pile that, no mat- 
ter how awesome, how horrible, how 
potentially destructive to the entire 
human race and the globe it inhabits, 
can never in the phobia and the pres- 
sures of the Warfare State be con- 
sidered large enough to make us truly 
“safe.” 4 


Pusu-Burton BRINKS 


Such is the crowning folly of the 
Warfare State. The weapons designed 
to make us feel secure have captured 
the technology of war; they dominate 
it, and they dominate the thinking of 
the men who supposedly control them. 
Their hideous, globe-rending power, 

#See series of newspaper articles by Henry 


J. Taylor, New York World-Telegram and 
Sun, June 10, 11, and 12, 1963. 
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coupled with the swiftness of missiles 
that narrows reaction time to thirty 
minutes, has brought us to the thresh- 
hold of push-button war—to that state 
where, in crisis, there is no time for 
diplomacy; there is no time for reason; 
there is time only to act and react. In 
the Cuban confrontation of October 
1962, Russia drew back from the brink, 
but President Kennedy knows and has 
said what every sane man must know— 
that Cuba was a confrontation that can 
not be many times repeated before all 
mankind plunges over the brink and 
into the abyss. 

This, then, is the pass to which the 
paranoia of our times has brought us. 
In our blind absorption with security, in 
our delusive conviction that it is to be 
found only in power, we have largely 
abandoned the arts of diplomacy and 
reason and have persisted in dealing 
only from strength, envisioning our- 
selves as the world’s atomic policeman, 
as the possessor of a massive retaliatory 
force that serves as the deterrent of 
communism. The danger is that such 
strength is not real; it is a delusion 
and a chimera. Russia can trump our 
hydrogen-bomb joker; China soon, per- 
haps within the year, must be expected 
to come bursting through the portals of 
the nuclear age. Other countries, dic- 
tators of the Nasser type, ultimately 
must come into the possession of the 
hydrogen weapon that is no secret to 
-the scientific brains of mankind. Chaos 
and the inevitability of the irrespon- 
sible uses of power loom upon the 
horizon of this age of power to which 
we have given our entire dedication. 

The aims of the Warfare State, then, 
are aims that in the end, unless checked, 
must be ultimately suicidal. Sane men 
see this, but we plunge headlong along 
the path of folly, running our nuclear 
plants by night and by day, building 
more incredible overkill. Why? Largely 
because, again, in narrow self-absorp- 
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tion, we have come to accept the thesis 
of the Warfare State that.our economic 
well-being depends upon the military 
budget. By spending for weapons that 
we say, in hopeful rationalization, may 
never be used, we guarantee good times 
here and now, do we not? The irony 
of it is that we do not—that this, too, 
is a delusion. 


Economic BENEFITS CONCENTRATED 


A Department of Defense analysis of 
military spending shows conclusively 
that, while all of the fifty states benefit 
economically to some extent, the vast 
majority get only crumbs from the table 
of Mars. Just seven states—California, 
New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Ohio, and Texas—devoured 
57.2 per cent: of. all luscious procure- 
ment billions in fiscal 1962. Twenty- 
six, by contrast, obtained only fractions 
of one per cent apiece. Clearly, the 
armaments race is keeping the select few 
in the plush style of military nabobs, 
but the majority, whose taxes help to 
support this complex, are not getting 
their fair share. Nor will they. 

The simple fact of life in the nuclear 
age is that money goes where money 
has gone. A Cape Canaveral perpetu- 
ates itself. California, having estab- 
lished its primacy in the aerospace in- 
dustry, inevitably gets the contracts 
to build the advanced systems it has 
designed. Congressmen from other 
states, looking enviously at the good 
things on California’s platter, have de- 
voted ‘themselves so far to the struggle 
to cut larger slices of the pie for their 
constituents. It is a futile struggle, 
for, inevitably, as Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey has noted, “Those who have 
get more; the richer you get, the more 
you get.” 

5 The, Changing Patterns of Defense Pro- 


curement,” issued by the U. S. Department 
of Defense, September 29, 1962. 
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SHAKY PROSPERITY 


Even for the rich, however, the 
bonanzas of the Warfare State are no 
unmixed blessing. We are seeing now 
the immense sophistication of weapons. 
Skilled engineers and technicians refine 
the ever more costly and intricate 
missile systems; it is a process far 
different from that of the mass produc- 
tion lines that used to turn out tanks, 
guns, airplanes. A few figures tell the 
story. The aerospace industry achieved 
its employment peak in November 1943, 
when the plane was king. Then it 
employed some 1,458,000 workers; to- 
day, though missiles cost infinitely 
more than the planes of World War II, 
employment has leveled off at around 
700,000.8 

Even the five to six billion dollars 
funneled annually into California in 
procurement contracts, a prodigious sum 
for a single state, has not proved the 
automatic guarantor of full employ- 
ment and prosperity. Look at the un- 
employment figures for Los Angeles, 
heart of plane and missile country. In 
1956 the city had only 74,000 jobless; 
in 1960, 157,000; in early 1963, 189,000. 
As munitions spending rose, so did un- 
employment, a development the Los 
Angeles Herald-Examiner summed up in 
one word—“daffy.” T 

The apparent daffiness has, of course, 
a logical explanation. It is simple: 
military spending, though superficially 
it stimulates, acts actually in the long 
run as a stultifying influence, a drag 
on the economy. Deputy Secretary of 
Defense Roswell L. Gilpatric pointed 
out in a speech in early April 1963 
that California had benefited from a 
flow of defense dollars “about double 
the national average in relation to the 
labor force in residence there”—yet 

6 The New York Times, April 15, 1963. 


T Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, April 7, 
1963. 
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California ranked ninth among the 
fifty states in the rate of unemploy- 
ment. Gilpatric noted that midwestern 
states that had put their emphasis on 
the energetic development and cultiva- 
tion of civilian markets had unemploy- 
ment rates strikingly lower than Cali- 
fornia, the behemoth of military 
production.® 


Our DEVELOPMENT RETARDED 


The implications are profound for 
all the deluded denizens of the Warfare 
State. What they say quite clearly is 


that we cannot spend our way into 


prosperity by buying military hard- 
ware; indeed, we may only retard our 
own development. The point registers 
with even greater impact when one con- 
trasts our own sluggish growth rate in 
recent years and our persistently high 
unemployment with the booming econ- 
omies of Western Europe. While our 
unemployment rate has hovered around 
5.6 per cent, sometimes even reaching 
6 per cent, figures for Western Europe 
have showed Great Britain, 2.4 per 
cent; France, 1.9 per cent; West Ger- 
many, one per cent; Italy, 4.3 per cent; 
Sweden, 1.5 per cent. In the Far East, 
Japan has had a rate of 1.1 per cent. 
Commenting on the significance of such 


‘figures, Senator Humphrey has pointed 


out that the countries with the lowest 
rates of unemployment, like West Ger- 
many and Japan, are those who are 
channeling about 85 per cent of the 
research dollar into civilian pursuits 
and those that lag, notably Britain and 
the United States, are those that are 
devoting 60 and 65 per cent of the 
research dollar to military pursuits. It 
does not take any great amount of 
cerebration to divine why this is so. 
The billions invested in nuclear overkill, 
in Minuteman hunched waiting in its 

8 From the text of a speech by Gilpatric 


before the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, Boca Raton, Florida, April 9, 1963. 
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silo, are buried in the ground, useful—if 
that is the word—only on the advent of 
doomsday. They serve no purpose. 
They cannot be used and reused, regen- 
erating the economy. They are, on 
the contrary, a stagnant load, a burden 
upon it. i 


“PowER EQUALS SECURITY” 


On all counts, then, the Warfare 
State is utterly self-defeating. Its 
promise of security through strength 
can lead only to immolation. Its appeal 
to cupidity is a false lure, for what it 
gives with one hand it more than takes 
away with the other. Why then does 
it persist? ; 

The tragedy of man throughout the 
ages is that he sees not the obvious 
until it is too Jate. We, in America, in 
the twentieth century, are no exception. 
We are still deluded and blinded by 
surface illusions that have no basic 
validity. The simple equation, power 
equals security, is so superficially 
rational that it converts. The immedi- 
ate profit in a multimillion-dollar con- 
tract or a booming military base is 
irresistible at the moment. Lost, in 
the fog of the simplistic cliché, in the 
. greed of momentary self-interest, are 


the larger issues, the vital issues, the 


. issues of both prosperity and survival. 
The power of the eye to see and of 
the mind to understand is not 
helped by the pressure groups that 
the Warfare State has created in its 
more than two decades of existence. 
Every congressman, every senator is 
subjected to the outcry of his most 
powerful constituents seeking an ever 
greater slice of the munitions pie. The 
results are observable. Even so gen- 
erally decent a senator as Henry M. 


? U. S., Congress, Senate, Small Business 
Committee, Hearings, August 29, 1962 (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1962). 
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Jackson, of Washington, becomes one 
of the foremost advocates of ever 


mightier armaments, so much so that he 


is sometimes -called “the gentleman 
from Boeing.” Senator Kenneth Keat- 
ing of New York leads the battle to. 
grab some of California’s loot and is 
joined by midwestern senators who 
accuse the Californians of “pirating” 
the Midwest’s scientific brains and 
talent. Congressional passions and con- 
gressional oratory reflect not the basic 
issues that concern man’s survival but 
the selfish clamor for larger slices of 
the taxpayer’s billions. 


A. SELF-PERPETUATING SYSTEM 


This clamor and this obfuscation of 
fundamental issues are aided and 
abetted by a power lobby bossed by 
the military masters of the Warfare 
State. No less than 175 members of 
the current congress hold reserve com- 
missions in the armed services, and 
these services shamelessly proselyte new 
members in the effort to bind them into 
the military claque. The air force is a 
leader in this endeavor, but it is not 
alone. One new congressman from a 
far-distant state, arriving in Washing- 
ton, found the air force practically 
waiting on his doorstep, urging upon 
him a commission, assuring him that, 
if he would only accept, a service plane 
could always be available to fly him 
home at the taxpayers’ expense. This 
wooing of the congressman with subtle 
favors, the assignment of personal 
liaison men to make certain he gets the 
proper pitch, that everything that can 
be done for him is done, has reached. 
such proportions that Representative 
John V. Lindsay of New York has called 
for “a full and complete inquiry” into 
the propriety of reserve officers being 
allowed to hold congressional seats. 
Lindsay said he had been “appalled,” 
he had found the Navy’s overtures to 


TuE WARFARE STATE 


him “insulting,” and that he had dis- 
covered a number of other congressmen 
felt as he did. One thing quickly be- 
came obvious: the number was not large 
enough. Lindsay’s suggestion appears 
to have been quietly interred. 

Such is the power of the Warfare 
State. If it does not as yet completely 
dominate, if it does not dictate every 
decision, it profoundly influences and 
sways. Probably no more graphic ex- 
ample of its far and subtle reach can be 
found than in the terms in which the 
debate on the test-ban treaty with 
Russia ultimately was couched. This 
first cautious, tentative step into the 
world of negotiation and mutual ac- 
commodation, as an alternative to 
nuclear saber-rattling and “eyeball to 
eyeball” confrontations, was welcomed 
by the great majority of the American 
people who remain, by some miracle, 
more perceptive than many of their 
leaders. The public sentiment was 
so strong, as the polls showed, that 
even some of the more militaristic- 
minded members of the Senate dared 
not oppose the treaty in the final show- 
down. Even so, the terms in which the 


10New York World-Telegram and Sun, 
June 20, 1963. 
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debate was cast were such as to dismay 
any man of conscience. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk felt 
compelled to emphasize that the treaty 
would work to our military advantage 
because we had a nuclear lead over 
Russia and the suspension of atmos- 
pheric tests would help preserve it. 
Parenthetically, this, if true, would 
make the Russians the only idealists 
in the matter. And President Kennedy 
felt compelled to announce that we 
would go right on testing underground; 
indeed, he evidently felt it politic to 
let the Atomic Energy Commission 
touch off an underground blast in 
Nevada in the very midst of the Senate 
debate, as evidence of our grim deter- 
mination. The result was that, even 
in this first timid pursuit of the saving 
goal of peace, we had to take not the 
high road of idealism but the low road 
of the atomic warrior, busily attempt- 
ing to perfect the ever more ultimate 
weapon. So powerful and pervasive, 
even in times of momentary eclipse, is 
the voice of the Warfare State! For 
the future, when issues will not be so 
clear-cut and sharply drawn, it was not 
a happy augury. 


11 The New York Times, August 13, 1963. 
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ABSTRACT: The problem of converting world-war industry 
to peacetime enterprise is being seriously posed for the first 
time since the outbreak of World War IJ. Thus far, the cen- 
ter of concern has been the economic feasibility of the transition 
process for an industrial complex. There are also noneco- 
nomic factors which produce a lag between technical know-how 
for the reconversion process and the practical implementation 
of steps toward industrial reconversion. Five major noneco- 
nomic deterrents are: absence of consciousness of the problem 
of conversion; rise of new industrial activities heavily depend- 
ent upon continuation of arms spending; belief in armaments 
as a bulwark of social solidarity; acculturation to patterns of 
secrecy and coercion; fear that industrial reconversion would 
lead to deterioration of the Western alliance. Under critical 
examination, these factors prove to be irisubstantial. How- 
ever, disarmament and conversion to peacetime industrial poli- 
cies would have to be phased in sociologically as well as eco- 
nomically. A policy of heavy arms expenditures has gener- 
ated profound social and political disorientation. No major 
shifts in the production orientation of American industry will 
occur until doubts about the future of the American economy 
are either assuaged or overcome by still greater trepidations 
about the future of the human community as such. 
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NoNECONOMIC FACTORS 


HENEVER the question of the 
costs or benefits of the arms 
race arises, there is a common propen- 
sity to deal with the matter in economic 


terms. Perhaps this is as it should be, . 


since monetary and fiscal considerations 
do seem to determine what can be done 
to alter an industrial apparatus of in- 
credible complexity tooled up for a 
quarter of a century to handle military 
assignments. But even more knowl- 
edgeable economists have clearly in- 
dicated that the 10 per cent of the 
national budget directly allocated to 
arms production is not. a “necessity” 
from an economic viewpoint.1 Even 
though exact knowledge on the phasing 
time, economic costs, and manpower 
shifts of any transition to peacetime 
production is available, the prospects 
for such a momentous industrial and 
. commercial retooling remain dim be- 
cause of social and political considera- 
tions. Why should it be the case that, 
in the midst of this intellectual know- 
how, there is such a paucity of activity 
oriented toward the realization of that 
long-postponed and ephemeral phenom- 
enon—a peacetime economy? 

This is obviously an extremely dif- 
ficult problem, one which can only be 
tentatively answered. In order to con- 
front this major issue directly, I shall 
outline each issue separately and then 
indicate recommendations which could 
reduce the amount of expenditures for 
military and paramilitary purposes at 
a minimal social cost. What follows is 


1 See, for example, Emile Benoit, “Alterna- 
tives to Defense Production,” Disarmament 
and the Economy, ed. Emile Benoit and 
Kenneth E. Boulding (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1963), pp. 203-220; Emile Benoit, 
“Economic Adjustments to Disarmament,” 
Economic Factors Bearing Upon the Main- 
tenance of Peace (New York: The Institute 
For International Order, 1960); and William 
S. Royce, “Economics of Disarmament,” The 
Nation, Vol. 195, No. 6 (September 1962), 
pp. 105-109. ; 
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predicated on two premises, one ethical 
and the other political. My first premise 
is that the chief task confronting Amer- 
icans is disarmament and not deterrence 
—that is, a peace based on the institu- 
tionalization of world law and juridical 
limits to sovereignty as well as weap- 
onry and not a peace grounded on a 
presumed “delicate balance of terror.” ? 
The second premise is that bilateral 
settlement between East and West, 
specifically between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, is now eminently 
possible, and even imminent? Such 
bilateral negotiations cut through the 
fog of rhetoric introduced into the 
situation by unilateralists on one side 
and by the still more menacing new 
civilian militarists on the other. Neither 
moralism nor gamesmanship is relevant 
in the present context. 


UNAWARENESS OF DANGER 


The first point which must be con- 
sidered, and one so obvious as often to 
be overlooked, is the simple absence of 
consciousness that an economy on a 
permanent war footing carries with it 
menacing possibilities. The plain fact 
is that many Americans imbibe the 
economic benefits of the arms race in 
the form of steady work, good living 
and working conditions, high wages, 
and often professional standing. In- 
deed, the study of international con- 
flicts has itself been professionalized and 
institutionalized to an amazing degree. 
It does not require an economic deter- 


2 Irving Louis Horowitz, The War Game: 
Studies of the New Civilian Militarists (New 
York: Ballantine Books, 1963); and Games, 
Strategies and Peace (Philadelphia: American 
Friends Service Committee, 1963). 

3 Irving Louis Horowitz, “Political Morality 
and Immoral Politics,’ Council for Corre- 
spondence Newsletter, No. 25 (April 1963); 
and Irving Louis Horowitz, “On the Morality 
of Detente,” The Correspondent, No. 28 
(July-August 1963). 
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minist to realize that such benefits 
drown out the over-all need for a reduc- 
tion of tension through a reduction in 
arms production. Taken in its broadest 
sense, arms production covers military 
personnel, operations and maintenance 
` of the war industries, as well as military 
hardware as such. The arms industries 
present a pattern of high growth com- 
bined with minimum sales risk—which 
makes resistance to change quite under- 
standable. The following reveals the 
pattern of this growth: 


Expenditures of the Department of De- 
fense have risen from $19.8 billion in fiscal 
year 1951 to $43 billion in 1961, or by over 
100 per cent, a growth rate far in excess 
of that of any other major area of the 
American economy. At the present time, 
Defense Department purchases of goods 
and services are equal to almost one-tenth 
of the gross national product. The pro- 
portion reached peaks of 48 per cent 
during World War II and 12 per cent 
during the Korean War, but was, of 
course, lower during the interwar period 
of the cold war. An abrupt change in the 
nature of the external threat would prob- 
ably cause another major shift in the 
proportion of the country’s resources 
devoted to armaments.* 


The problem with most business enter- 
prises presently engaged in direct or 
subsidiary forms of arms production is 
not that they are fearful of an economic 
retooling, or even that they fear their 
survival possibilities in a peacetime 
economy, but simply that no thought 
has been given to remobilization of the 
economy in a nonmilitary direction. 
Peaceful production is not a felt need 
because the syndrome of high wages and 
solid profits has essentially remained 
unbroken in the American economy ever 
since 1939, when the nation first went 
on a partial defense mobilization. And 


4Murray L. Weidenbaum, “Problems of 
Adjustment for Defense Industries,” Disarma- 
ment and the Economy, op. cît, p. 67. 
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when “recessions” did take place, such 
as the one of 1949, the Korean war— 
and the rise in some spending—miti- 
gated its economic effects. 

In a major survey of defense industry 
planning for the future, Philip Shabecoff 
and Joseph Lelyveld were compelled by 
the evidence to conclude that most 
defense contractors “have no idea at 
present of how to plan for a sharp re- 
duction in defense spending. A few 
companies are confident they would be 
able to make a smooth transition to 
civilian business, Fewer still report 
that they have actually done some long 
range planning in this area.”> The 
general consensus among military pro- 
ducers and contractors is that no arms 
reduction will take place and that, if it 
did, the problem could be met prag- 
matically—meaning through yet further 
government help. There is, in short, a 
profound inability of defense con- 
tractors such as Lockheed Aircraft, 
General Dynamics, Boeing Company, 
North American Aviation, to mention 
only a few, to take seriously their own 
faith in the private-enterprise system. 
What they have become used to is 
government subsidization of private 
profits—something radically different 
than the confrontation of buyers and 
sellers in a symbolic market place. 
Thus, the unconsciousness of the need 
to disarm is reinforced by the absence 
of competitive capitalism! 

The basic correctives for this in- 
stitutional unconsciousness require, at 
the outset, a clear separation of issues. 
National interests must be distinguished 
from commercial interests. In this way, 
it might be made plain that the policy 
of the United States is dictated by 
considerations larger than those mo- 
tivating defense contractors. This 


š Philip Shabecoff and Joseph Lelyveld, 
“Defense Industry Shuns Plans for Possible 
Arms Ban,” The New York Times (August 
16, 1963), pp. 31, 37. 
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would spark an interest in conversion, 
if for no other reason than that entrepre- 
neurial survival would once again be- 
come a real factor. Where this has been 
done, where federal cutbacks on mili- 
tary hardware have been effected, the 
business establishment has proven most 
resourceful in maintaining high pro- 
ductive levels and full employment 
after a relatively brief crisis period. 


ArMs REDUCTION 


Senator George McGovern has pro- 
posed a five billion dollar cutback in 
arms spending. But, more important, 
he indicated ways in which the effects 
of this cutback could be mitigated and 
overcome. First, he proposed that all 
industries having more than 25 per cent 
of their production in defense contracts 
be required to establish an operating 
conversion committee to prepare for 
possible alternatives in the event of a 
loss in military contracts. Second, he 
proposed a government board which 
would have as its main task assisting 
businesses in the process of considering 
reconversion. What makes such con- 
version relatively simple is the concen- 
centration of defense contracts in the 
very large corporations and in engineer- 
ing firms which perform specialized 
services. This would make it possible 
to have conversion to a peacetime econ- 
omy without any over-all disruption to 
the social fabric. One economist has 
seen the problem as a short-run effort 
to shift $22 billions now allocated for 
defense purposes to the larger civilian 
economy.® 

One contribution of the new civilian 
militarists to the present unconscious 
state of industrialists has been the oft- 
repeated statement that “arms control 


6 William Vickrey, “Fiscal Strategies for 
Shifting $22 Billions to the Civilian Econ- 
omy,” A Strategy for American Security, ed. 
Seymour Melman (New York: Lee Offset-— 
Distributors, 1963), pp. 21-25. 
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will not cut defense cost”? but what 
is neglected is the possibility that a 
policy of disarmament would indeed cut 
such costs. This reinforces the decision- 
makers in the war industries who view 
any policy other than arms control as 
dangerous to their continued welfare. 
This, coupled with a fear that market- 
ing commercial products would be un- 
profitable, has made defense contractors 
perhaps the most conservative force in 
American society. What is needed to 
unfreeze these attitudes is first a clear- 
cut federal policy indicating that arms 
control is only the first phase of arms 
reduction. This done, the federal ad- 
ministration must assist in the opening 
up of certain highly monopolized peace- 
time enterprises, such as the automobile 
and electronics industries. There is a 
need for new capital investment in 
old industries no less than for the 
creation of new types .of commercial 
production. 

Federal initiative in planning would 
enable defense contractors to consider 
the larger implications of converting 
their plants to peacetime uses. A tem- 
porary downward adjustment need not 
lead to industrial calamities or financial 
bankruptcies. And even the extent of 
such a downward turn in the short run 
is problematic, since economists are now 
in a position carefully to “phase in” 
peacetime production with a minimum 
amount of disruption. One thing is 
not possible: for defense contractors to 
lobby against federal spending for 
civilian purposes while at the same time 
urging increased federal contracts for 
defense purposes. To call one kind of 
spending socialistic and the other patri- 
otic is simply to confuse the ineluctable 
fact of federal direction of the economy 


7™Thomas C. Schelling and Morton H. 
Halperin, “Arms Control Will Not Cut 
Defense Cost,” Arms and Arms Control, ed. 
E. W. Lefever (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1962), pp. 287-297. 
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with the tentative forms of such direc- 
tion through monetary allocation.$ - 


CONVERSION REQUIRES PLANNING 


A second problem in defense spending 
is that many new industries have 
emerged as a result of the Cold War, so 
that the problem for General Electric 
might be reconversion but for General 
Dynamics it is simple conversion for 
the first time to peaceful production. 
The war industries have no built-in 
agencies for unguided conversion. And 
since this is true for many firms’ doing 
military work on contract, the tradi- 
tional arguments against federal plan- 
ning are largely obsolete and mean- 
ingless. 

A subsidiary argument employed in 
defense of high military budgets is that 
such spending stimulates discovery and 
the application of discovery. The one 
strong point in this line of reasoning. is 
that the process of application of scien- 
tific invention is often an unprofitable 
venture, one which cannot be main- 
tained without heavy federal subsidiza- 
tion. But the conclusion drawn, that 
peacetime production would involve a 
cutback not only in military produc- 
tion but in scientific technology as well, 
simply does not follow. For what 
would be involved is not a withdrawal 
or retrenchment in federal spending per 
se but simply the reallocation of funds 
for nonmilitary purposes. 

What must be made clear is that the 
argument for peacetime uses of in- 
dustry does not imply a nineteenth- 
century neomercantilist view of balanc- 
ing the budget. Indeed, it might 
conceivably be the case that a real ad- 
justment of the economy may entail 
higher rather than lower, more and not 
fewer federal outlays. Highway con- 
struction, foreign assistance, space ex- 

8John Kenneth Galbraith, The Affluent 


Society (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1958), pp. 349-356. 
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ploration, civilian uses of energy sources 
may be applied for war or peace. But 
the application in one direction or an- 
other is something quite apart from the 
quantity of federal expenditures or even 
taxation. 

The problem is ideological in char- 
acter. Americans are accustomed to 
government spending being paired with 
military requisitions, because they view 
the military establishment as intrins- 
ically national in character. But, if 
any conversion is to be successful, an 
entirely novel concept—in American 
ideology at least—must be institution- 
alized—namely, the infusion and intru- 
sion of government planning of com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises. 
Without becoming tendentious, it is 
plain that the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority (TVA) and the Missouri Valley 
Authority (MVA) are just as legitimate 
allocations of federal funds as aircraft 
or rocket production. The argument 
that “to try any large part of a con- 
version process centrally would raise 
severe problems” ° mistakes the nature 
of democratic polity. This is not a plea 
for increased management of individuals 
but a recognition that there remains a 
need to increase the management of 
things. This, at any rate, is a likely 
consequence of any serious reconversion 
of scientific and industrial initiative. 


A FALSE “NATIONAL PURPOSE” 


A third major obstacle to conversion 
and reconversion is the directly ideolog- 
ical notion of having a “national pur- 
pose.” The manifest function of such a 
search is to define the goals for Ameri- 
cans at midpassage: to determine the 
American posture toward the Com- 
munist-bloc nations, toward newly 


? Richard C. Raymond, “Problems of In- 
dustrial Conversion,” Disarmament: Its Poli- 
tics and Economics, ed. Seymour Melman 
(Boston: The American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, 1962), pp. 158-159. 
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emerging nation-states, and, above all, 
toward our own future aims and ambi- 
tions. The latent function of such a 
frenetic search, doomed to failure by the 
very nature of a pluralistic society 
exhibiting contrasting goals and instru- 
mentalities, is to provide what Durk- 
heim called the “collective conscience” 
with a sense of cohesion. It has become 
clear even to the rhetoricians of the 
Cold War that anticommunism is itself 
a negative response with built-in boom- 
erang effects. Without a positive pro- 
gram, Americans entered the present 
decade immunized to a considerable 
degree from Cold War policies, and this 
led to a fractionalized public opinion. 
A feeling that everything was done from 
the top down and that the “little man” 
counted for naught translated itself into 
negative attitudes toward armed service, 
civil defense, and other citizen-partici- 
pation activities. But, instead of mak- 
ing adjustments, policy-making tended 
to become increasingly strident, making 
for a reinforcement of the rhetoric of 
oversimplification. 

Both as participants and as leaders, 
members of the corporate structure ad- 
hered to policies calculated to retain 
a cold-war consensus, rather than alter 
the character of this consensus. The 
Cold War, which has functioned as an 
exclusive mode of expression of Amer- 
ican political leadership in the postwar 
‘period, had succeeded in institutional- 
izing itself. To dislodge the Cold War 
from its gray eminence required the 
sort of broad-scale political reorienta- 
tion that defense contractors were least 
suited to carry forth and those best 
suited, such as labor organizations and 
voluntary associations, least able to carry 
forth. The concept of anticommunism, 
negative and frustrating though it may 
be, is at least a political cement. The 
Communist menace served to justify re- 
sistance to all kinds of social innovation. 
As one anthropologist has recently ob- 
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served, “The view of the Soviet Union 
as a-deadly adversary that at any mo- 
ment may destroy us also makes real 
disarmament unlikely; and suggests that 
instead of getting rid of our arms we 
will merely rest on them.” ?° That this 
carries within itself a paralyzing and 
narcotizing effect on significant action 
was held to be less important than the 
preservation of the ideology of Cold 
War. ‘That in the process of combat- 
ing erosion, through a self-conscious 
definition of national purpose, Ameri- 
cans have subjected themselves to a still 
deeper erosion, a fear of the conse- 
quences of unsanctioned change, is only 
now being recognized—and, even now, 
in private pronouncements rather than 
in public policies. 

The comment by David Riesman on 
this quest for a singular purpose 
deserves serious attention: 1+ 


There is something oddly regressive in the 
spectacle of the United States reducing 
itself to the size of a new nation that 
needs a manifest destiny. . . . Affluence 
ought to mean abundance of purposes, and 
intense exploration and discovery of new 
ones, both individual and collective. It 
might mean a stronger concern for the 
purposes of others who have not yet 
reached the dilemmas of abundance. 


But this narrowing-down process, this 
search for ideological uniformity dis- 
guised as a commonly inspected and 
arrived at social consensus, is indica- 
tive of widespread fear that only a 
monolith can overcome a monolith, that 
only a bureaucratized state can defeat 
another bureaucratized ‘state. The 
strength of our conservatism stems from 
the same psychological sources as the 
strength of communism in the develop- 
ing regions: a fear that democratic- 


10 Jules Henry, Culture Against Man (New 
York: Random House, 1963), p. 110. 

11 David Riesman, “The Concept of Na- 
tional Purpose,” Council for Correspondence 
Newsletter, No. 27 (June 1963), p. 11. 
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process consensus structures are indeed 
weaker than totalitarian command 
structures. The war industries, the 
military establishment, the defense- 
department engineers turned strategists 
thus underwrite this fear—since they 
have moved policy-making out of the 
public political arena and mimetically 
reproduced elitist modes of operating on 
the body politic. The only problem 
is that this produces a boomerang effect. 

By thoroughly dulling the sense of 
mass participation in political life, it 
leads to a form of “privatization” that 
seeks gratifications in a personal and 
egotistic fashion—not only without 
regard to the consequences of such be- 
havior for an anticipated “enemy” but, 
more profoundly, without due regard to 
the human consequences for one’s own 
family, community, or nation. The 
reconversion of industry to peacetime 
uses should have as its essential by- 
product a corresponding rise in public 
participation in public affairs—and 
only those whose who are profoundly 
hostile to democratic norms could find 
such an outcome objectionable. 


SECRECY AND COERCION 


The fourth point to be noted is the 
internal system of secrecy and coercion 
which has become legitimated. If we 
assume—and I daresay this is more 
than an assumption—that any society 
tooled up for “spontaneous” outbreak of 
thermonuclear warfare requires a sig- 
nificant quantum of coercion and the 
institutionalization of this coercion in 
the form of police, federal investigators, 
congressional investigators, and the like, 
then it can be seen that the maintenance 
of a high military budget directly affects 
the lives of many people who are de- 
scribed as dissidents in relation to the 
Cold War. It can only be considered 
Pollyannish to hold that an invisible 
consensual blanket alone guarantees 
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active participation in the Cold War. 
The element of coercion, while more 
sharply limited in the United States by 
countervailing veto groups and by his- 
torial and juridical limitations than in 
the Soviet Union, is nonetheless 
present.?? ; 

The armaments industry, with its 
emphasis on clearance, surveillance, and 
security, legitimates coercive interven- 
tion in the lives of private citizens. 
Since the “next war” will be between 
arms and arms, rather than men and 
men, this stress on secrecy generates 
a growth in the command mechanisms. 
This is still more apparent in the 
Soviet Union, where munitions produc- 
tion is the responsibility not of the 
military establishment but of economic 
agencies. Since the mid-thirties, plan- 
ning agencies specialized to this end." 
Thus, such policing agencies, whether 
from the East or West, have a vested 
interest in the maintenance of a huge 
armaments industry. 

This is a matter which cuts both 
ways. It is a relatively stable law of 
organizational behavior that a bureauc- 
racy attempts to maximize its power 
and to retain this power beyond the 
point of external necessity. Organiza- 
tions do not vanish because their need 
has been obviated—they simply search 
out new rationalizations for their per- 
petuation. A number of press reports 
have indicated a frantic interaction be- 
tween corporation lobbies and the 
military establishment to sway sena- 
torial sentiment away from the test-ban 
treaty.7* It may be gathered, in view 
of the minimal basis of the test-ban 
treaty, that far more powerful forces 

12 Irving L. Horowitz, “Consensus, Con- 
flict, and Cooperation,” Social Forces, Vol. 41, 
No. 2 (December 1962), pp. 177-188. 

13 Abram Bergson, The Real National In- 
come of Soviet Russia Since 1928 (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1961), p. 362. 

14 Marquis Childs, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
September 18, 1963. 
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would be mobilized in the event of any 
bilateral treaty which would entail 
actual arms reductions in its provisions. 

What is urgently required is the 
widest sort of public education about 
the problems of transition to peace, 
for the current tendencies to maximize 
the coercive apparatus pose a genuine 
threat to American democracy. A wide 
exercise of political rights is far less 
of a risk than an uncritical commitment 
to a society of secret agents. The in- 
creased demand of nuclear scientists 
for freedom of movement and less 
secrecy is an indication that one major 
veto group is cognizant of the relation 
between secrecy and coercion. 

Substantive arguments against an 
excess of coercion in a cold-war atmos- 
phere are: first, it is difficult to dif- 
ferentiate or to limit coercion so that 
it does not become terroristic; second, 
the secret society is inhibiting to tradi- 
tional American rights of communica- 
tion and transportation; third, it in- 
hibits the growth of science—which re- 
quires the widest access to information 
and verification of data. On this point, 
it is now clear that the institutional- 
ization of the Cold War, far from 
stimulating scientific progress, actually 
serves to inhibit it, by creating an 
atmosphere of closure about informa- 
tion and the exchange of ideas. Thus, 
the over-all consequence of the reduc- 
tion in arms spending would be a gen- 
eral liberation from the world of 
secrecy. As long as the arms race 
continues, the most that can be hoped 
for is an enlightened leadership that is 
willing and ready to smother its critics 
with a consensual blanket. 

It is not a simplistic question of 
America’s “will” to fight for freedom, 
or the Soviet Union’s “will” to fight 
for communism, It is a question of a 
higher will to survive despite differences. 
Once the threads of the Cold War start 
coming apart, the entire garment is sub- 
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ject to discard.** The struggle now is 
thus between those desiring to patch 
up traditional alliances and those seek- 
ing a détente with the Soviets. Political 
decisions will ultimately determine the 
rate at which the Cold War will be con- 
verted into a peaceful competion of 
social systems. One significant feature 
of the Kennedy Administration is the 
belief within its higher echelons that 
such a peaceful struggle can be won; 
the assumption is that “time” is on the 
“side” of capitalist America, rather than 
on the side of Communist Russia. 
Whether this optimism is warranted or 
not, its very permeation of administra- 
tive policy bodies serves to increase the 
possibilities that conversion and recon- 
version of the industrial base are in the 
offing. 


DEFENDING THE STATUS Quo 


The fifth point that requires atten- 
tion is the relationship between what 
Kenneth Boulding has aptly termed 
“the world war industry” and foreign 
affairs. In some measure, although to 
what extent it is difficult to say, the 
world-war industry is an inhibiting fac- 
tor on social change. Armaments rein- 
force regimes with which the United 
States and Soviet Union respectively 
have working relations and thus draw 
the nations of the world into the bi- 
polarization which has obtained since 
the close of the Second World War. 
This monopolization of military hard- 
ware serves to make the world depend- 
ent on the leading powers to a degree 
which cannot be described as healthy. 


15 Charles E. Osgood, “Questioning Some 
Unquestioned Assumptions about National 
Defense,” Journal of Arms Control, Vol. 1, 
No. 1 (January 1963), p. 11. On this, see 
also Pitirim A. Sorokin, “Mutual Convergence 
of the United States and the U.S.S.R. to the 
Mixed Sociocultural Type,” International 
Journal of Comparative Sociology, Vol. I, 
No. 2 (September 1960), pp. 143-176. 
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The argument adduced by some to the 
effect that we have “allies” while the 
Soviets have “captives” 1° simply ig- 
nores the social function of military es- 
tablishments in Latin America no less 
than in Eastern Europe—a function of 
maintaining a status quo which can 
hardly be said to constitute a popular 
will. 

The political argument runs that to 
reduce investment, in armaments is to 
invite chaos around the world—particu- 
larly in developing areas. But this 
argument is strictly political in charac- 
ter. From an economic standpoint, in 
the General Agreement on Trade and 
Tariffs (GATT) report on Measures for 
the Economic Development of Under- 
Developed Countries, the developing 
regions have needs of such enormous 
proportions that they alone could ab- 
sorb the 10 per cent of the gross na- 
tional product siphoned off for military 
spending.17 Import requirements of 
these areas will double—from $27 bil- 
lion in 1960 to 43 billion by 1970—even 
if it is assumed that the growth rate 
in these areas remains what it now is— 
at present levels. The needs in these 
areas for American consumer goods, the 
need of American technical manpower 
in all sorts of projects, from land clear- 
ing to dam-building, would likewise 
grow. But the purely economic stand- 
point is inoperative while such political 
considerations as the character of the 
social structure and political agencies in 
these countries are subject to constant 
scrutiny and veto by Washington or by 
Moscow. Thus, the external aspects of 

16 Henry A. Kissinger, “The Unsolved 
Problems of European Defense,” Foreign 
Affairs, Vol. 40, No. 4 (July 1962), pp. 515- 
541; and also his essay on “NATO’s Nuclear 
Dilemma,” The Reporter (March 1963). 

17Thomas C. Schelling, “American Aid 
and Economic Development: Some Critical 
Issues,” International Stability and Progress 


(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1957), pp. 127 ff. 
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the heavy armaments industry operate 
to keep change at a minimum. If every 
social change in Latin America, Asia, or 
Africa is to be greeted by the war cry 
of treason, then the actual economic 
redistribution of production will be 
seriously handicapped. 

It is a vicious circle. The world-war 
industry prevents any real dramatic 
shifts in the social structure, and then 
the “backwardness” of foreign areas is 
used as an argument to prove that a 
political crisis would flow from any 
release of production from. armaments 
towards production for consumption. 
The statement by Roger Hagan on the 
reasons for the polarizing simplicity of 
the Cold War helps to explain why such 
an undue faith in military hardware 
continues to blunt the implementation 
of broad-scale reform programs that 
would be based on principles of relative 
equality.7® 


So much has the political career of much 
of Congress come to depend on anti- 
Communist hoop-la that one can almost 
infer that the fight against subtlety has 
become a matter of survival for vast ele- 
ments of our society. For behind the 
Congressmen are millions of Americans 
whose style of life, whose sense of mean- 
ing, and whose manner of economic 
endeavour and personal encounter have 
come to depend upon being publicly 
patriotic and firm. In a society outdistanc- 
ing its roots and values and trying to fill 
the gap with the public virtues of booster- 
ism, the Cold War has become Babbittry 
gone mad, and it is impossible to be 
optimistic about the chances for altering 
the image of Soviet aggressiveness suffi- 
ciently to erode the bed-rock argument 
against nuclear parity. 


In such a context, all of the economic 
arguments for conversion and reconver- 
sion away from the “milorg” (military 


18 Roger Hagan, “Reciprocal Hardening,” 
Council for Correspondence Newsletier, No. 
26 (May 1963), p. 7. 
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organization) to the “firm” (nonwar 
industry) come upon this bedrock of 
an oversimplified image of Realpolitik. 
What may disrupt the present equi- 
librium is the bifurcation going on in 
the Socialist bloc which may compel a 
reappraisal of present alignments and 
alliances and which may open the pos- 
sibilties for at least a pragmatic settle- 
ment of East-West differences. This 
will take place if by no other device 
than a redefinition of just who and 
what is East and who is West. But, 
without such an over-all political settle- 
ment, the chances that the economics of 
armament production will be reduced 
in its capabilities and capacities are 
severely limited. 


GAINS FROM CONVERSION 


One final problem which remains 
knotty is that the bulk of Americans 
remain “economic determinists.” They 
more readily see the results of large 
arms budgets in advantageous terms 
than in disadvantageous terms. The 
need is to gain a public awareness of 
the broad psychosocial consequences of 
the large output for armaments. A 
modest beginning has been made by the 
United Nations—which has emphasized 
a number of basic sociological advan- 
tages to a conversion of the interna- 
tional economy to peacetime production. 
First, the general level of living would 
rise, since federal agencies would begin 
to devote far more attention to matters 
of social welfare, health, and education. 
Second, a reduction in the armaments 
industry would accelerate the tendency 
towards the shorter work week, experi- 
mentation in types of work habitats, and 
also in new forms of planning automa- 
tion without social disruption. Third, 
a conversion to peacetime production 
would decrease the sort of tensions 
which lead to privatization and a gen- 
eral fear that there are no tomorrows. 
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Personal planning would take on mean- 
ing, and the frenetic behavior charac- 
teristic of the younger generation could 
be expected to diminish. Fourth, dis- 
tinctions between have and have-not na- 
tions would be alleviated at least in 
terms of invidious comparison in the 
military sphere. A by-product of this 
would be a lower expenditure on non- 
profitable and rapidly obsolete military 
hardware and a higher expenditure on 
commodity production. Fifth, the value 
system itself would undergo transforma- 
tion. The faith in raw power could be 
expected to give way to negotiation and 
tension management through rational 
and juridical means. Sixth, cultural con- 
tacts would increase and also the pos- 
sibility that deeper understanding would 
open yet newer horizons for settlements. 
Perhaps we will know that a basic 
change has taken place by the slogans 
of nations. When peaceful competition 
gives way to peace co-operation, then 
the possibility of strenthening a de facto 
settlement by social and personal feel- 
ings of kinship will itself become a 
factor in securing a more perfect 
machinery of conflict resolution.’® 

Before long, let us hope, resources 
which are now allocated to the mainte- 
nance of military establishment can be 
released. This very process will create 
the basis for beneficent social uses of 
natural and human resources.?° The 
breakup of the Communist bloc as a 
monolithic unit has moved with sur- 
prising speed—especially when it is con- 
sidered that the hegemony of the capi- 

19 Cf, Economic and Social Consequences of 
Disarmament: Report of the Secretary Gen- 
eral Transmitting the Study of His Consulta- 
tive Group (New York: United Nations 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 
1962), pp. 45-46. 

20U. S, Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, The Economic and Social Conse- 
quences of Disarmament (Washington, D. C.: 


United States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, March 1962), p. 35. 
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talist democracies was maintained for a 
far longer time, for centuries and not 
just decades. New forms of social be- 
havior and political organization are 
being released. In this way, the fear of 
totalitarian coups d’etat can be consid- 
erably mitigated. It is highly ques- 
tionable that any amount of military 
build-up can successfully cope with 
world communism in a frontal assault. 
The lesson of Korea, South Vietnam, 
and Germany indicates that direct mili- 
tary confrontations are now, at best, 
ambiguous, indecisive, and incapable of 
victory, but it is quite possible that the 
new Realpolitik will involve arms re- 
duction and arms elimination and, in 
this form, institutionalize free choice 
and democratic norms. 


Peace Must Be INSTITUTIONALIZED 


From a pragmatic point of view, 
police actions, counterinsurgency guer- 
rilla actions, and volunteer Hessians 
have failed, each in its turn. The first 
failed in Korea, the second failed in 
South Vietnam, and the third failed in 
Cuba. The age of “winning” a global 
conflict, after the spread of nuclear 
weaponry to more than one country, has 
decisively ended. Logically, the age of 
defeat has also ended. Hence, if all 
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future military actions must result in 
settlement, it seems eminently reasona- 
ble to suggest that agencies for settle- 
ment can be institutionalized without 
recourse to the symbolic, and now 
largely vacuous, threat of extermination. 

There is no day of peace. A secure 
peace comes closer to realization as 
sensitivity to the needs of social de- 
velopment increases. There is no per- 
fect planning for World War Three 
because the contingencies cannot be 
accounted for. Likewise, there is no 
perfect plan for phasing in industrial 
conversion to nonmilitary production. 
On the other hand, the prima-facie pri- 
ority which planning for peace has over 
planning for war is that war in our 
age, like peace, is largely a matter of 
impetus and impulse. The trajectory 
to be ridden—reconversion of industrial 
production on one side or continued 
military production on the other—may 
well prove decisive in pushing us toward 
the stars, co-operatively, or toward the 
abyss, collectively. The element of risk 
cannot be eliminated—no more by ex- 
ponents of disarmament than by those 
urging continued arms spending. The 
question really is not kow much but 
just what are the Americans and Soviets 
willing to risk? 


Economic Alternatives to Arms Prosperity 


By SEYMOUR MELMAN 


ABSTRACT: Conversion to civilian economy can be carried out 
efficiently if there is detailed planning at all levels: factory, 
firm, industry, state, and federal. ‘The main opportunities for 
new domestic civilian markets are in economic development 
investment in the underdeveloped regions of the United States 
and in major expenditures for health, education, housing, and 
related services. Large foreign markets for capital goods await 
major United States investment in economic development. 
Pressures for solving market and conversion problems are being 
generated not only by prospects of disarmament but also by 
two new factors: domestic economic problems that press for 
solution and require a shift of resources from military uses and 
the appreciation that it makes no military or other sense to 
spend more for expensive overkill stock-piling. 
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N Congress and in the executive 

branch of American government, in 
mid-1963, there is little dissent to the 
proposition that the economics of dis- 
armament are manageable problems in 
the long run. At the same time, there 
is little optimism about America’s 
competence to cope with the problems 
of substantial conversion to Civilian 
economy starting tomorrow.t 

Three events during February 1962 
illustrate some of the essential features 
of the economics of conversion. 

On February 16, 1962, Governor 
Rockefeller, of New York State, an- 
nounced that Long Island was in im- 
minent danger of becoming a distressed 
area owing to the projected closing 
during the next three years of the 
Republic Aircraft Company’s Farming- 
dale plant, with a loss of 13,000 jobs. 
This effect would be multiplied by lay- 
offs among 990 subcontracting firms, 
and the total loss of employment in the 
Long Island area was estimated at 
80,000 to 90,000 jobs. The congress- 
men from New York State were con- 
vened, together with the officers of 
Republic, leaders of the local union, 
and community officials. They all 
agreed to press the Pentagon for a re- 
consideration of its decision to end Re- 
public’s contract. Subsequently, the 
military announced that this decision 
would stand but that some effort would 
be made to alleviate its effects. 

The management of Republic Aircraft 
was utterly unprepared with plans for 
alternative projects to replace military 
work, as are the greater number of 
important military contractors.” One of 
the political meanings of this condition 

1The most comprehensive study available 
at this writing on conversion economics is E. 
“Benoit and K. Boulding, Disarmament and 
the Economy (New York: Harper and Row, 
1963). 


2See The New York Times, financial page, 
August 16, 1963. 
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is revealed in the following series of 
events. 

At a 1962 Washington, D. C. seminar, 
on the economics of disarmament, a 
government official referred to discus- 
sions concerning alternative plans for 
disarmament negotiation. One sug- 
gestion involved rapidly closing down 
certain industries as part of an inter- 
national disarming strategy. That sug- 
gestion was opposed on the ground that 
such an act would have intolerable eco- 
nomic impact. Similarly, reduction of 
military budgets for reason of weapons 
overproduction is deferred through fear 
of the economic impact of this step. 

Shortly after I learned of this ex- 
change, I was discussing with a legis- 
lative assistant the prospect of perform- 
ing studies on economic problems of 
conversion from military to civilian 
work. He told me that his senator had 
considered this problem but had re- 
frained from encouraging any such 
studies to avoid giving the public an 
impression of imminent disarmament. 

Incompetence to cope with the eco- 
nomic problems of conversion has been 
sustained on behalf of not generating 
political illusions. Such incompetence, 
in turn, feeds back to political proc- 
esses and contributes to the general 
reluctance to consider possible strategic 
steps in a disarming process, or even 
to consider modest steps that might be 
taken to curtail the continuing stock- 
piling of overproduced military materiel. 

In my opinion, such mutually rein- 
forcing deadlocks must be broken if 
we are to cope with the problems of 
war and peace. 


Tur Economics OF ARMAMENT 


At least 10 per cent of the annual 
value of all goods and services in this 
country is devoted to military activity. 
Around 20 per cent of the income pro- 
duced in manufacturing industry na- 
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tionally is on military order. Eleven 
per cent of the total labor force, or 
from six to seven million people, is now 
directly engaged in military employ- 
ment or in supplying occupations. To 
make a conservative estimate of per- 
. sons involved both directly and indi- 
rectly, this figure is doubled. Thus, 
twelve to fourteen million jobs depend 
upon military activity at this writing. 

Military work is concentrated by in- 
dustry, by occupation, by military es- 
tablishments, even by state and region. 
Thus, if 11 per cent of the labor force 
involved in military work were evenly 
spread throughout the economy, one 
might view the problem as less serious. 
In fact, however, the 11 per cent is 
highly and systematically concentrated. 

This concentration occurs in four 
ways. First, there is concentration by 
industry. The aircraft industry em- 
ployed 456,000 persons in 1958. Now 
the missiles industry employs about 
300,000. Something like half of total 
shipments in the electrical industry are 
on military order. Sixty-one per cent 
of shipbuilding is on military order for 
the military market. 

The second area of concentration is 
by occupation. Two-thirds to three- 
fourths of American scientists and engi- 
neers are presently engaged in military 
occupations. Recently, roughly 85,000 
scientists and engineers were in the mis- 
sile and aircraft industries. One firm, 
the Martin Company, employs 7,600 
engineers in one facility; some 3,000 of 
those so employed are electronic engi- 
neers. Fifty-eight per cent of the re- 
search and development work in United 
States industry in 1962 was primarily 
federally sponsored military research.? 

The military establishment itself is a 
third area of concentration, with a di- 


3 National Science Foundation, Reviews of 
Data on Research and Development, Septem- 
ber 1963, p. 2. 
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rect payroll in excess of $13 billion a 
year, twice the payroll of the automo- 
bile industry and one and one half times 
the payroll of the iron and steel industry 
in the United States. 

Finally, military work is concentrated 
by state to a high degree. Out of a 
total of $22 billion dollars of industrial 
orders placed by the military in 1960, 
five states took the lion’s share of con- 
tracts, accounting for more than half 
the total figure. The state of Cali- 
fornia accounted for 24 per cent; New 
York, 12 per cent; New Jersey and 
Texas, each 6 per cent; Massachusetts, 
5 per cent. 


Impact on INDUSTRIAL Firms 


How does performing military work 
affect most industrial firms? The 
military market has special character- 
istics and is remarkable for special qual- 
ities. Product designers for military- 
producing firms are trained to satisfy 
requirements of the Pentagon—require- 
ments very dissimilar to those of the 
commercial market. Product research 
and development staffs of these firms 
who are trained to meet military 
requirements do not investigate the 
possibilities of commercial markets. 
Indeed, they lose the competence for 
carrying out such investigations. 

Design and production engineers 
gradually lose their capacity for de- 
signing and manufacturing on the basis 
of least-cost criteria or in accordance 
with economically acceptable standards. 
The result of this is that the technical 
staffs of military producing firms be- 
come incompetent to design and produce 
products for the commercial market. 
During the last three years, many engi- 
neers and managers of military-pro-. 
ducing firms have appeared at the- 
Seminar on Problems of Industrial 
Conversion given at the Department of 
Industrial Engineering, Columbia Uni- 
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versity. All disclose a similar pattern: a 
trained ‘incapacity for dealing with the 
requirements of the commercial market. 

Consider a marketing man—chief 
salesman of a military-contracting firm. 
His problem, let us say, is whether to 
diversify his market—that is, should he 
sell to only one branch of the military 
service or should he attempt to sell to 
more than one branch. The method 
and the strategy required by his occupa- 
tion involve diplomacy and political 
campaigning, with little relation to 
marketing activity in the civilian 
economy for either capital goods or for 
consumption goods. 

Many firms under military contract 
do not own or control their own produc- 
tion facilities. Principal firms in the 
aircraft and missile industries are nomi- 
nally under private management; their 
factories and equipment are government 
owned. Thus, nominally private man- 
agements are operating production fa- 
cilities almost entirely publicly owned 
and selling to one customer—the 
government. 

The military activity has penetrated 
deeply into American society. Amer- 
ica’s universities, long the centers of 
independent inquiry, are today deeply 
dependent on the military budget for 
their sustenance. In 1960-1961, Amer- 
ican universities expended $1.4 billion 
for research and development functions, 
of which 35 per cent was directly con- 
tracted by the Department of Defense 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Additionally, there were funds received 
by universities through contracts with 
military manufacturers. When these 
contracts are taken into account, the 
total military-related research activity 
of the universities amounted to more 
than 50 per cent of total university 
research work.* 


* Allan L. Madian, “The Depletion of Edu- 
cation and the Conversion of University De- 
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UNDERGROUND MILITARY MARKET? 


Historians will one day record the 
year 1962 as marking the close of the 
military system of national security. 
For, in that year, chiefs of America’s 
armed forces proclaimed their inability 
to assume the defense of the shores of 
their country and directed the popula- 
tion to seek protection in manmade 
caves called “shelters.” 

To the extent that present fallout- 
shelter budgets and plans are activated, 
such programs would educate the popu- 
lation to demand protection by these 
methods. A group of specialists has 
attempted to design a shelter system to 
give some protection from blast and fire 
as well as from fallout. Such a shelter 
system would presume the abandonment 
of sixty million people in our major 
cities—who could not be shielded—and 
would fail to provide assured survival 
for the 120 millions who would be 
“sheltered.” It is the cost, however, of 
such an effort that interests us at this 
moment. 

My colleague, Professor John Ul- 
mann, states:5 


The shelters are estimated to cost about 
$50,000 for twenty persons and $1,063,400 
for five hundred persons, or from $2,135 
to $2,525 per place. Applying this to the 
prospective shelter population of 120 mil- 
lion, we would have a cost of $254 to 
$302 billion. This is in the range of our 
present national debt and one-third of the 
total value of our structures in place, It 
would be about five times the total annual 
value of construction. It is about five to 
six times our annual collection of personal 
income tax, and bears the same relation 





fense Research,” paper to the Second Annual 
Conference of Scientists on Survival, New 
York City, June 1963. 

5“A National Shelter Program, Its Feasi- 
bility and Its Cost,” a report by a group of 
independent specialists. Copies available from 
Mrs. Rose Lowe, 875 W. 18ist Street, New 
York 33, $.25 prepaid. 
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to our current defense expenditures. It is, 
in fact, about equal to our total annual 
personal income. 

Our national debt was increased by $243 
billion between 1940 and 1947. In that 
time, the value of the dollar was halved. 
A shelter program such as this would have 
to be put in place in about two years to 
have military value. Such pressure, 
coupled with the limitations of our indus- 
trial capacity in several areas of potential 
supply, would require us to submit to con- 
trols over our property, our labor, and our 
daily lives, more thorough than ever de- 
vised by any society, least of all by the 
U. S. ie 
Even if the above estimate should be 
high, by as much as one-half, this still 
would be true. The estimates here are, 
of course, based on current dollars. 

A parallel effort to secure industrial re- 
serves, communications, etc., would at 
least double these amounts. At the same 
time, there would be a precipitous drop 
in the international value of the dollar, 
impairing the financial stability of the 
whole West. 


LIMITS OF THE MILITARY Market 


From 1946 to 1963, the federal gov- 
ernment has expended about $450 bil- 
lion for defense purposes. The Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission budget for 1964 totals 
about $50 billion, one half of the 
budget for the federal government, and 
one out of every two tax dollars. This 
sum, for 1964 alone, is in excess of all 
the budgets of the entire federal gov- 
ernment during the period 1933 to 1939. 

What is the prognosis for the con- 
tinuation of expenditures of this size? 
Are there any firm bases for estimating 
a limiting point to defense expenditures? 

Three sorts of conditions can limit 
defense spending: first, international 
agreements to disarm; second, a deter- 
mination that further military spending 
of particular sorts involves overproduc- 
tion (addition to surplus destruction) ; 
third, limitations on military spending 
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as part of a review of national priori- 
ties, with other than military factors 
being given greater weight for security 
policy. 


Impact oF DISARMAMENT STEPS 


What would be the impact of dis- 
armament on industrial production? 
Consider some early-state disarmament 
steps. A test-ban agreement would not 
affect industry noticeably. But, when 
the United States has stock-piled 48,000 
nuclear warheads, the further usefulness 
of Oak Ridge, Hanford, and Paducah 
is questionable. If the next agreement 
should cut back the production of fis- 
sionable material, this agreement could 
be easily and economically inspected; 
one need only padlock the gate, pull the 
main power switch in the plant, and 
post a watchman. Without thousands 
of men going in and out, these plants 
could not be kept operating. 

But the Atomic Energy Commission 
plants take from 5 to 10 per cent of 
the electrical energy produced in the 
United States. A major part of the 
electrical energy output of steam plants 
in the Tennessee Valley Authority 
(TVA) area, for one example, would be 
unnecessary; thus the fuel used to 
power these steam plants would become 
superfluous, and the immediate effect of 
closing down the factories would be a 
cutback in the coal and oil consumption. 
The coal-mining regions, already de- 
pressed and suffering long-term unem- 
ployment, would receive a severe blow. 

The economic implications of various 
disarmament agreements can be inferred 
from the schedule of disarmament steps 
that are reviewed in the Columbia Uni- 
versity report on Inspection for Dis- 
armament.© Consider the impact on 
the aircraft industry from an agreement 


6S. Melman (ed.), Inspection for Disarma- 
ment (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1958). 
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to stop producing military aircraft or 
missiles. In 1958 the aircraft industry 
employed 456,000 persons. If the mili- 
tary market virtually disappeared over- 
night, how many employees would there 
be remaining? What could these firms 
do on their own, without government 
intervention to supply new markets and 
new work? 

The business of aircraft firms is to 
make aircraft; what about the com- 
mercial aircraft market? In 1962 the 
total number of passenger-carrying 
planes required by United States com- 
mercial airlines was 464—a modest 
number, considering the production 
capability of this industry. Compare 
464 aircraft with the United States 
military aid fleet—-30,000 to 40,000 
planes. Obviously, no presently avail- 
able commercial market could keep this 
industry busy. Alternative work must 
include other products. 

The industry has the work force, the 
designers, and the equipment for making 
high-strength, lightweight, 
shapes. These are useful in making 
houses, sections of buildings, structural 
sections for bridges, hydrofoil boats, 
monorail trains, and electrically pow- 
ered buses and automobiles with low 
weight and with great strength. Such 
shapes also could be used for inter- 
planetary rockets to a limited degree. 

Two graduate engineers, Messrs. Mc- 
Donagh and Zimmerman, both produc- 
tion engineers in the aircraft industry 
and members of my seminar on indus- 
trial conversion at Columbia University, 
did a study on conversion of the aircraft 
industry to peacetime work. They 
calculated the total potential civilian 
market using reasonable estimates and 
found that about 256,000 persons could 
be employed. About 200,000 persons 
would be left jobless by a conversion, 
based on 1958 employment of 456,000. 

These computations, however, as- 


structural. 
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sumed that conversion would be carried 
out by private management and private 
markets, without outside intervention. 
Clearly, the greater part of the produc- 
tion systems of the aircraft industry 
cannot continue to be productive’ and 
useful within the limits of the private 
market. 


LEss SPENDING ON SURPLUS 
DESTRUCTION 


Recent studies of American military 
capability disclose enormous stocks of 
surplus destruction capability. The 
3,400 strategic delivery vehicles—air- 
craft and intercontinental missiles—of 
United States forces’ 1963 strength 
could destroy the population-industrial 
system of the Soviet Union 1,250 times 
over, after allowance for a 50 per cent 
attrition of delivery vehicles.” When 
even tighter limits are set—90 per cent 
attrition of aircraft and 75 per cent 
attrition of major missiles—the residual 
intercontinental delivery vehicles would 
be able to destroy Soviet society by a 
factor of 231 overkill. 

These analyses, corroborated by testi- 
mony from the Secretary of Defense 
and by public statements of President 
Kennedy, form the basis for reconsider- 
ation of the military budget. 

In the Strategy For American Secu- 
rity report, a group of colleagues and I 
estimated that the present military 
forces of the United States could be 
maintained with the existing capability 
on a defense budget reduced by $22 
billion from the requested $56 billion 
to a possible $34 billion. Defense 
budget reductions of a more modest 
sort were proposed by Senator George 
McGovern on August 2, 1963 and again 


7S. Melman (ed.), Strategy For American 
Security (New York, April 1963). Copies 
available from Lee Service, 48 E. 21st Street, 
New York 10, $.50. 

8 Congressional Record, June 20, 1963, 
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on September 24, 1963, when the Senate 
discussed the principal appropriations 
bill for defense for the fiscal year 1964. 
Senator McGovern suggested a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent in the proposed 
military budget. While it is difficult to 
assess the future political importance 
of such proposals as this, it is clearly 
the case that these analyses have been 
seizing the attention of many congress- 
men and others who object to the fur- 
ther production of surplus destruction 
and who would like to see the immense 
national resources now going into de- 
fense work applied more constructively 
on behalf of the security of American 
society. 


ALTERNATIVE PRIORITIES FOR 
SECURITY 


Probably the most important source 
of pressure to reduce military spending 
during the next years will be the dis- 
cussion of domestic problems, whose 
solutions clearly require the application 
of large resources. On September 24, 
1963, Senator Randolph of West Vir- 
ginia supported Senator McGovern’s 
budget reducing proposals with an 
address that included the following 
comment: 


Mr. President, on several occasions since 
the August 2 discussions in this forum, I 
have spoken on this subject for numerous 
constituent groups in my home state. I 
am encouraged by the high degree of ac- 
ceptance of my declaration that the secu- 
rity of our country rests on economic and 


political, as well as military competence. 


Many citizens have spoken and written 
their agreement with my further observa- 
tion that unsurpassed military power in 
combination with areas of grave economic 
weakness is not the basis for a sound 
security policy, because the net result can 
be domestic and international political 
weakness. 


Senator Randolph’s analysis has been 
- finding an echo among many of his col- 
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leagues who have not yet decided that 
the time is ripe to stand up and be 
counted on this issue. In my opinion, 
this condition will probably alter as 
there is growing confidence in the pos- 
sibility of converting from military to 
civilian economy, so as to make this an 
opportunity rather than a penalty for 
all those involved. 


ALTERNATIVES TO MILITARY MARKETS 


Unlike the picture in 1945, there now 
are plenty of toasters, can openers, and 
assorted home appliances, as well as 
all the private houses the private 
market can rent and sell. There is no 
shortage of hard nor of soft goods. At 
the same time, technological unemploy- 


ment is growing, and trade unions have 


not been able to cope with the problem 
of shortening the work week, or shorten- 
ing the working year. 

Fortune magazine published an article 
by John Davenport, in March 1961, 
aptly titled “In the Midst of Plenty,” 
indicating that there are some thirty- 
two million persons living at or below 
the “poverty line” in the United States. 
Morally, this is a dismal fact. It is 
also a fact of tremendous economic 
importance. 

From the standpoint of a marketing 
manager, this means that a major por- 
tion of the United States population is 
removed from the consumer market; 
this economic group can buy very few 
services and few soft or hard goods. 
The problem of saturation of the con- 
sumer-goods market looks entirely dif- 
ferent viewed in such a light. 

The creation of new domestic markets 
for American industry will mainly de- 
pend on, first, productive investment in 
the underdeveloped areas of the coun- 
try? and, second, productive investment 


9 See U. S., Department of Commerce, Area 
Redevelopment Administration, map of United 
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in the whole range of services that 
are normally provided through public 
budgets. Foreign markets, especially 
for basic industrial equipment, can be 
very large, but these markets require 
special methods for their development.’° 

Some ten million dwelling units in the 
United States are substandard, having 


either no electricity or no running water. 


or toilet facilities. Expenditures on 
education must be doubled if acceptable 
educational standards are to be met. 
Over 600,000 classrooms are in need of 
completion by 1969; 135,000 new 
teachers are also needed. 


Health services are inadequate and 


require major fresh outlays. Hospital 
beds in many cities are “hot? 
as a patient vacates a bed another pa- 
tient occupies it. Roughly a billion 
dollars is needed to rehabilitate hospital 
buildings. Gross shortages in staff exist 
in most United States hospitals. To 
keep up with medical needs, an enroll- 
ment of 12,000 medical students a year 
will be needed. Current enrollment in 
the United States schools of medicine 
is about 8,000 a year. 

Water-supply requirements are in- 
creasing so rapidly that a crisis seems 
imminent. By the year 1980, the 
United States will be in need of double 
the potable water foreseen as being 
available at that time, based on present 
consumption. Billions of dollars will be 
needed for investment in development 
of water desalting schemes and in puri- 
fication of polluted streams. 

Forest reserves are being woefully 
depleted every year. Agricultural land 
is being rapidly used up. Out of a 
once available two billion acres, 280 
million acres are now eroded beyond 
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States showing counties with 6 per cent and 
more unemployment. 

10S, Melman, The Peace Race (New York: 
George Braziller and Ballantine Books, 1961), 
Chap. 8. 
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reclamation, 775 are damaged, 850 are 
still in what may be termed “good 
shape.” 

The educational facilities of our 
society are badly depleted. In some of 
our major cities, buildings that are 
nearly a century old are still being used 
as public schools and, even in the well- 
to-do communities surrounding New 
York City, hundreds of teachers are 
employed who are formally ‘“sub- 
standard,” lacking the requirement for 
a teaching certificate. 

New resources are 
generate electrical energy. 

Transportation is heading for its own 
crisis. It often takes longer to go to 
and from an airport than to make the 
air journey. In Manhattan, trucks 
move at an average speed of six miles 
per hour; horsedrawn vehicles, in their 
time, averaged eleven miles: per hour. 

At the same time, the boundless fron- 
tiers of science offer attractive oppor- 
tunities for deploying our talents in 
mastering nature and in applying our 
knowledge for the enrichment of life. 

A good approximation of the range 
and scope of alternatives to military 
markets is given in the estimate that 
Professor Vickrey prepared for’ the 
report on A Strategy For American 
Security. In Table 1, Professor Vickrey 
illustrates three ways of organizing the 
expenditure of $22 billion in civilian 
economy that might be transferred 
from defense spending on the ground 
of stopping the further production of 
surplus destruction. 


required to 


ORGANIZATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
CONVERSION 


How are resources to be shifted from 
military to civilian activity? What 
should be the strategy of economic con- 
version? With what kinds of organiza- 
tion operations can such a conversion. 
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TABLE 1—A Rance or Privare-Pusiic-RESPONSIBILITY BUDGETS FOR Ustnc $22 BILLIONS oF 
REDUCTION IN 1964 MILITARY BUDGET IN Terms or Areas OF DEFICIENCY 
IN UNITED STATES Economy 

















(in Billions of Dollars) 
PRIMARILY eatin PRIVATE Po ais 
Crass oF Acrivry SEAT 5 Arm a a 
INITIATIVE INITIATIVE INITIATIVE 
United States Domestic 

Additional Private Expenditure® 15.09 10.02 4.08 
Education 15 2.0 4.0 
Urban Renewal 1.6 3.0 4.0 
Urban Transit 0.2 0.3 0.4 
Public Health 0.3 0.7 1.0 
Capital Investment in Human Resources 0.5 1.0 1.3 

(Poverty and Depressed Areas) 
Water, Air, Soil, and Other Resources 0.2 1.5 2.5 
Subtotals 19.3 18.5 17.2 
World-wide 

Capital Investment in Human Resources 0.2 0.2 0.3 
Bank for Economic Acceleration 2.0 2.0 2.0 
Commodity Prices Support — 0.1 0.2 
Capital Repatriation — 0.2 0.3 
Loans and Grants 0.5 1.0 2.0 
Subtotals 2.7 3.5 4.8 
TOTALS 22.0 22.0 22.0 





® If these additions to private expenditure are to be induced by a tax cut, the cut will have to be 
larger than the induced spending—how much larger being partly conjectural, to be determined on 


the basis of experience. 


be effected to get new activity under 
way? 

Many possibilities occur. At one 
extreme, initiative could be limited to 
private firms, privately organized; at 
the other extreme, initiative could be 
exclusively limited to an agency repre- 
senting the whole United States society 
—-the government of the United States. 
The problem of organization will arise 
for that part of former defense funds 
that we choose to use through govern- 
ment. spending. ‘Traditions for organi- 
zation in the United States include a 
range of methods of operation. 

It should be possible, in United States 
society, to make national appropria- 
tions of funds for broad purposes while 
organizing particular expenditures of 
such funds locally. In this manner, ad- 


ministration of activities need not be 
nationwide or centralized. Such an ar- 
rangement is a crucial policy decision. 
My own preference is to avoid setting 
up a centrally managed state capitalist 
administration of economic activity of 
the magnitude implied in an effective 
conversion’ program. 

Dispersed initiative is feasible, for ex- 
ample, by. making use of private firms 
now on military contract to implement 
comparable peacetime contracts. Urban 
renewal of lower Manhattan is a prac- 
ticable unit for a single contract; a 
firm competent to carry out a multi- 
billion contract for a military project 
should be just as competent to carry 
out an urban renewal project of such a 
scope as this one. 

Individual firms should be encouraged 
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to explore their competence for con- 
version. This competence calls for 
studies of their facilities, manpower, 
and possible new products and markets. 
It has been suggested that each military 
contractor might sign advance contracts 
with government bodies for conduct of 
civilian work, contracts to become effec- 
tive the day after completion of the 
military work. Such planning would 
obviously have served to prevent the 
fiasco at Republic Aviation and would 
have created an opportunity rather than 
signaling a disaster upon termination of 
Republic’s military programs. Parallel 
studies should be undertaken by the 
states. 

Another conversion problem is how to 
cushion shock to individuals who must 
make a transition from military to 
civilian activity. This could be 
achieved through a series of programs 
making available retirement benefits, 
severance pay, fees for training for new 
occupations, and cost of transportation 
allowance for moving to new work areas. 
With such programs in operation, an 
individual is able to make independent 
decisions, and it becomes unnecessary to 
formulate detailed central plans for the 
reallocation of employees. 

The logic of such an analysis is that 
funds may be allocated in large blocks, 
and movements of individuals need 
not be centrally planned. This design 
is ‘intended to avoid a centralized 
administration. 

Based on the operation of such a con- 
cept, the activity of various agencies 
may come into play—private firms, 
local public authorities, private firms 

11 Two fine examples of regional studies of 
the economics of conversion are John S. 
Gilmore, State and Loéal Preparation for Cur- 
tailment of Defense Spending (Denver: Re- 
search Institute of the University of Denver) ; 
and Otto Feinstein, Michigan Economic 
Myths: Defense Contracts, Jobs, and Af- 
fluence (Detroit: Monteith College, Wayne 
State University). 
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and public authorities working together, 
municipal, state, and regional activity 
combined with federal, and so on. The 
basic principal is that the funds be 
allocated both nationally and locally, 
with activity-planning falling under 
local administration. 


How Can A BEGINNING BE MADE 


On August 2, 1963, Senator George 
McGovern, of South Dakota, presented 
a masterful analysis on the floor of the 
Senate entitled “New Perspectives on 
American Security.” The Senator pre- 
sented a valuable formulation on how to 
take practical steps for conversion. He, 
recommended the following: 


First, all establishments that fulfill De- 
fense Department or Atomic Energy Com- 
mission work for at least 1 calendar year 
and whose personnel are 25 per cent or 
more so engaged, should henceforth be 
required—as a condition of contract ful- 
fillment and acceptable administration—to 
establish in their managements an oper- 
ating conversion committee. This com- 
mittee should actively engage in planning 
for conversion of the facility from mili- 
tary to civilian work as required in the 
event of termination, cut-backs, stretch- 
out, or other curtailment of Defense or 
AEC requirements. 

Second, in order to estimate the support 
that may be required to complement local 
and regional conversion, an Economic 
Conversion Commission should be estab- 
lished by the President under the direction 
of the Secretary of Commerce and in- 
cluding experts from other concerned 
Government departments. Our Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency already 
has a small but able group of people 
giving thought to this matter. 

The Economic Conversion Commission 
shall have responsibility for blueprinting 
appropriate action by departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government that 
are required to facilitate conversion from 
a military to a civilian economy. 

In addition to such activities as it should 
deem necessary, the Commission would 
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prepare schedules of possible private and 
public investment patterns and the em- 
ployment and income effects to be ex- 
pected therefrom. The information would 


be reported to the President and to the ` 


Congress in preliminary form within 6 
months after the enactment of authorizing 
legislation and-in final form within 12 
months. 

The Commission would take counsel with 
the Governors of all States to encourage 
appropriate and timely studies and con- 
ferences by the States in support of con- 
version from a military to a civilian 
economy. 

Third, the Commission would, within 12 
months of establishment, convene a Na- 
tional: Conference on Economic Conversion 
and Growth to focus nationwide attention 
on the problems of conversion and eco- 
nomic growth and to encourage appropri- 
ate study and organization in all relevant 
parts of the Nation’s economy. 


Without delay, action should be taken 
to encourage trade-union programs to 
cushion workers in the transition to 
peacetime operations. Such questions 
must be considered as: How much sev- 
erance pay should each worker receive? 
How much money should be spent on 
job retraining? How much money 
should be made available for transfer- 
ring men to other localities if employ- 
ment is to be found elsewhere? 

The military establishment must be 
included in planning for peace. I think 
studies should be made of possible con- 
structive utilization of military organi- 
zations and personnel. For example, 
one of the most difficult, expensive, 
time-consuming processes in the eco- 
nomic development of unindustrialized 
areas is the provision of the transporta- 
tion facilities, communication facilities, 
water supply, and power supply that 
are essential for an industrialized society 
to function. Those facilities are pro- 
vided with the greatest difficulty in 
countries undergoing industrialization, 
usually because of the low level of na- 
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tional income. Major engineering or- 
ganizations should be able literally to 
land on the beach of such a territory 
and install such facilities. A kind of 
large-scale, creative imaginative engi- 
neering is involved that, to my knowl- 
edge, has yet to be tackled in an ordered 
way. Comparable opportunities should 
appear for the medical services. 

Many military men go into retire- 
ment. For most persons, retirement 
does not provide a living wage. In 
1950, 43 per cent of retired military 
personnel received monthly retirement 
pay of $100-$200, and 30 per cent were 
paid somewhat more—$200-$300. I 
propose that consideration be given to 
upgrading these sums. Military men 
should not be penalized for having ac- 
cepted careers which society has re- 
garded as useful and valuable. The 
veterans of the arms race can be helped 
to change over and adjust to new occu- 
pations. For example, we have trained 
large numbers of technicians for mili- 
tary work, thereby reducing the number 
of competent men and women available 
for teaching in our technical schools. 
The importance of teaching by qualified 
men and women can be restored by 
raising salaries and thus by encouraging 
competent ex-military technicians to fill 
the vital need in our public schools. 

In sum: conversion from military to 
civilian economy can be turned into a 
tremendous opportunity—economic and 
spiritual—for American society. The 
productive resources now used for arms 
can be reapplied, thereby giving our 
people greater economic security and a 
sense of well-being without precedent in 
this country. Even a small part of our 
production capacities so employed can 
make possible economic development 
with an option of freedom in the rest 
of the world.” 


12 5. Melman, The Peace Race (New York: 
George Braziller and Ballantine Books, 1961). 


Can a Nuclear World War Be Avoided? 


By Norman A. GRAEBNER 


ABSTRACT: Most political leaders of the world have agreed 
for a decade that a nuclear war could not serve the interest of 
any nation. Yet the constant admission by spokesmen of the 
major powers that war must be avoided has had no counterpart 
in the acceptance of diplomatic positions at any point of conflict 
which would permit a negotiated settlement. The assumption 
that nuclear weapons have rendered war irrational has en- 
couraged the practice of brinkmanship. That there have been 
no serious conflicts, despite the absence of any significant cold- 
war compromises, suggests the existence of several stabilizing 
factors in world politics. Of these, the most important are 
the general appreciation of the costs of a nuclear war and the 
relative nonexistence of vital interests, on one side or the other, 
in the great cold-war issues. Many of the Western objectives, 
for example, are anchored to the abstract principle of self- 
determination and thus transcend the genuine interests of the 
nations that pursue them. The postwar world has been marked 
by great material and political achievements which illustrate 
the enormous‘stake which all nations have in its perpetuation. 
The challenge to big-power diplomacy is that of eliminating the 
abstract and unachievable goals of the Cold War and accepting 
as a measure of success the stability which past decisions have 
accomplished. 
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Can a Nuctear Wor~p War BE Avomep? 


PON the question posed by the 
title of this essay hinges the ulti- 
mate quality of world leadership and 
the rationality of mankind. Even as 
late as World War II the managers of 
European politics could still regard the 
military powers of destruction suffi- 
ciently limited to accept a general war 
as the legitimate extension of diplomacy 
by other means. But the develop- 
ment and proliferation of thermonuclear 
weapons since the initial hydrogen-bomb 
tests of 1954 have given peace a new 
significance. As President John F. Ken- 
nedy declared in June 1963: 


I speak of peace because of the new face 
of war. Total war makes no sense in an 
age when great powers can maintain large 
and relatively invulnerable nuclear forces 
and refuse to surrender without resort to 
those forces. It makes no sense in an age 
when a single nuclear weapon contains al- 
most ten times the explosive force de- 
livered by all the Allied air forces in the 
Second World War. . . . I speak of peace, 
therefore, as the necessary rational end of 
rational men. 


Few writers and scientists of the past 
decade have regarded a nuclear war as 
a reasonable and acceptable alternative 
to peace. The English philosopher, 
Bertrand Russell, has warned that there 
is no escape from the choice that faces 
humanity: there will be peace or the 
annihilation of the species. Officials of 
the major powers, saddled with the re- 
sponsibility for the proper control of 
such forces of destruction, have ac- 
knowledged repeatedly the obligation to 
neglect no avenue to peace. Yet the 
diplomatic history of the postwar era 
has scarcely reflected the prodding of 
such necessity. Through eighteen years 
of almost unceasing tension and arms 
expansion, powerful spokesmen of the 
great cold-war rivals, anchoring their 
hopes and expectations to convictions of 
ideological superiority, have predicted 
with disturbing regularity the total col- 
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lapse of their adversaries. They have 
framed their external objectives on such 
illusions of omnipotence, demanding, on 
most critical issues, nothing less than 
the total capitulation of those who op- 
pose them. Clinging as they have to in- 
flexible positions, they have appeared, 
at least on the level of rhetoric, to ig- 
nore the inescapable fact that the only 
long-term alternative to war is negoti- 
ated settlement. 

It is strangely ironic that the powers 
of destruction which should encourage 
compromise actually have a corrosive 
effect on diplomacy. The very assump- 
tion that the destructiveness of modern 
weapons renders war irrational has en- 
couraged national leaders to live dan- 
gerously, heralding brinkmanship—the 
employment of a strategy of terror in 
lieu of negotiation and compromise—as 
the essence of successful diplomacy. In 
practice, those engaged in brinkman- 
ship, to sustain the credibility of the 
threat of massive destruction, have been 
compelled to elevate the importance of 
any claim out of proportion to reality. 
It is significant that, despite the sword 
of Damocles that hangs over them, the 
great powers have managed to negotiate 
away no major issue in conflict through- 
out the period of the Cold War. That 
the West has moved successfully through 
crisis after crisis since 1945, neither 
compromising its established diplomatic 
positions nor experiencing attack, has 
reflected the existence of several essen- 
tial stabilizing factors in world politics. 
Not the least of these is a general ap- 
preciation of the ultimate costs involved 
in a nuclear conflict. 

Soviet and American officials alike 
have attempted to encourage a funda- 
mental caution among their detractors 
at home and abroad by citing the threat 
to civilization inherent in the nuclear 
arms race. “A full-scale nuclear ex- 
change, lasting less than 60 minutes, 
with the weapons now in existence,” 
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President Kennedy warned the nation 
on July 26, 1963, “could wipe out more 
than 300 million Americans, Europeans 
and Russians, as well as untold num- 
bers elsewhere.” Such an exchange, 
added Secretary of State Dean Rusk a 
month later, “could erase all that man 
has built over the centuries.” Simi- 
larly, Chairman Nikita Khrushchev has 
warned the Russian people that over a 
half billion people would be killed in the 
initial stages of a nuclear war. There 
would be no escape. Writing in Oc- 
tober 1959, the Soviet leader observed 
that “with military techniques what 
they are today, there are no inacces- 
sible places in the world. Should a 
world war break out, no country will 
be able to shut itself off from a crush- 
ing blow.” Those that survived, Khrush- 
chev has predicted, would envy the 
dead, for the world they would inherit 
would be so devastated by explosions, 
poison, and fire that one could hardly 
conceive of the horrors. Nor would the 
survivors have any assurance that they 
had experienced the last of such catas- 
trophes. 

That such predictions of disaster have 
been a force for peace seems undeni- 
able. Many writers and statesmen would 
agree with the observation, phrased by 
Vice-President Richard M. Nixon fol- 
lowing the initial tests of the hydrogen 
bomb, that “the very existence of this 
new weapon may in itself prove to be 
the greatest force for peace in world 
history.” Not all weapons races have 
terminated in war; not all concentra- 
tions of power have resulted in peace. 
The record is less than reassuring. 


Towarp TOTAL DESTRUCTION 


Throughout the quarter century of 
intense military preparation which pre- 
ceded World War I, analysts and com- 
mentators predicted that the close bal- 
ance of power, supported by weapons 
of unprecedented destructiveness, ren- 
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dered war unlikely if not impossible. 
Alfred Nobel, the Swedish inventor of 
dynamite and other explosives, whose 
experiments comprised the last major 
break-through in the development of 
destructive materials until the creation 
of the first atom bomb in 1945, viewed 
his achievements as a guarantee of 
peace. Theodore Ayrault Dodge, after 
examining Europe’s military establish- 
ments, concluded in The Forum of July 
1892; 


Europe has never been so perfectly pre- 
pared for war; nor, curiously, has she ever 
seen a time when soldiers were more loath 
to fight... . Not that there is a lack of 
stomach; the morale of the leading armies 
is of the best. But Europe stands aghast 
at her own weapons. War is quasi-suicide; 
and Europe gazes at the blade she holds 
against her vitals and shrinks from the 
thrust. 


For some, the increased military prepa- 
rations, amid the recurrent crisis of the 
early twentieth century, finally rendered 
war irrational. David Starr Jordan, di- 
rector of the World Peace Foundation, 
declared as late as 1913: “What shall 
we say of the Great War of Europe, 
ever threatening, ever impending and 
which never comes? We shall say that 
it will never come. Humanly speaking, 
it is impossible.’ Even as Europe’s 
armies began to march late in July 
1914, The New York Times could pro- 
claim, “That [war] is too dreadful for 
imagining, and because it is too dread- 
ful it cannot happen.” 

It was soon apparent that the new 
weapons, instead of guaranteeing peace 
and security, had produced fears and 
rivalries. They trapped the Europeans 
in an arms race which led to ultimate 
disaster, for national greatness became 
associated with the capacity to destroy. 
The mad race for power created a vi- 
cious circle, with each country encour- 
aging its potential allies to expand their 
military structures. Such preparedness 
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demanded minute plans for mobiliza- 


tion and produced the conviction that ` 


the advantage lay with the nation that 
struck first. Each crisis, therefore, com- 
pelled the military leaders to declare 
war inevitable as they sought the ad- 
vantages of early mobilization and the 
initial strike. Sir Edward Grey, British 
Foreign Minister at the outbreak of 
war, observed in his memoirs: 


The enormous growth of armaments in Eu- 
rope, the sense of insecurity and fear 
caused by them—it was these that made 
war inevitable. This, it seems to me, is 
the truest reading of history, and the les- 
son that the present should be learning 
from the past in the interest of future 
peace, the warning to be handed over to 
those who come after us. 


World War IT provides no greater as- 
surance than the previous war that the 
anticipation of unlimited destruction in 
itself will deter war. And what makes 
the experience of that struggle even 
more disturbing is not alone the great 
progression in weapons and resultant 
devastation but also the gross callous- 
ness in the methodical destruction of 
civilian populations. The two atomic 
bombs dropped on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki produced few emotions of horror 
except among the Japanese. The vast 
retrogression in the rules and standards 
of civilized warfare since 1914 reduces 
to mere speculation the extent of death 
and destruction which men of good will, 
in the interest of preserving their civili- 
zation, might inflict on human society 
in some future war. 


Tue ROLE or DIPLOMACY 


No wall of power, whatever its mag- 
nitude, has ever prevented war without 
the benefit of diplomacy. If the world 
has avoided a major conflict since 1945, 
the answer cannot be found in weapons 
alone. The continued absence of war 
suggests that the unresolved questions 
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between East and West have been con- 
siderably less than vital for one side or 
the other. The stability of Europe, 
especially, reflects the realization among 
Western and Soviet leaders alike that 
the issues of the Cold War are better left 
unresolved than disposed of through 
war. The crisis will come when one side 
discovers that it has expected too much 
of time. It is then that the world will 
produce statesmanship of the highest 
order or pay the consequences of drift. 
As President Kennedy suggested, na- 
tions will not go down leaving their 
nuclear arsenals unused. 

Meanwhile, the capacity of human- 
kind to escape nuclear destruction ap- 
pears hopeful enough. The balance of 
power in Europe has succeeded in estab- 
lishing and perpetuating a stable divi- 
sion of the continent. As James Reston 
of The New York Times has written, 
“At no period of history have enemies 
faced each other for so long over so vast 
an area and yet shown more restraint 
than the Western powers and the Com- 
munists.” There have been innumer- 
able incidents and provocations, even 
some minor wars, but no nation pos- 
sessing nuclear striking power has 
passed, or perhaps approached, the 
point of no return. Most lines of 
demarcation have been well established 
through tradition and practice, if not by 
diplomatic agreement; few, if any, can 
be tampered with without setting off 
a war. 

What has characterized world politics 
in the postwar era, therefore, has been 
a remarkable stability, produced par- 
tially by the dangers of thermonuclear 
war but especially by the relative ab- 
sence of conflicting interests whose 
resolution would be worth the risk of 
general destruction. The history of 
the Cold War has demonstrated that 
no human wants dictate the necessity 
or wisdom of another Armageddon. 
There are no apparent problems which 
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lie outside the power of astute diplo- 
macy to compromise, provided that 
governments are permitted the freedom 
to maneuver. Yet the forces that lead 
to war are varied and illusive, and the 
ultimate decision to fight and fight 
totally is more often the product of 
fears and emotions than of clear and 
measured judgments of national interest. 
In the long run, therefore, peace rests 
on the ability of nations to distinguish 
with considerable accuracy their es- 
sential rights, upon which hinge their 
security and welfare, from demands of 
secondary importance which are always 
proper questions for negotiation and 
compromise. 


War For SELF-DETERMINATION? 


These minimal standards of national 
action have not been achieved. If the 
day-to-day policies of the superpowers 
have recognized the limits of their 
capacity to perform, their ultimate 
goals have been attached to abstrac- 
tions which have little relationship to 
their national interests. If the Soviets 
have introduced uncertainty and abused 
the normal privileges and methods of 
diplomacy by -maintaining a varied 
political, economic, and psychological 
assault on the non-Communist world, the 
United States has warred on the Soviet 
bloc through appeals to the doctrine of 
self-determination. It was against such 
tendencies that William Graham Sum- 
ner, the noted Yale sociologist, warned 
over a half century ago. He wrote: 


If you want war, nourish a doctrine. 
Doctrines are the most frightful tyrants 
to which men are ever subject, because 
doctrines get inside of a man’s own reason 
and betray him against himself... . Doc- 
trines are always vague; it would ruin a 
doctrine to define it, because then it could 
be analyzed, tested, criticised, and verified; 
but nothing ought to be tolerated which 
cannot be so tested... . What can be more 
contrary to sound statesmanship and com- 
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mon sense than to put forth an abstract 
assertion which has no definite relation to 
any interest of ours now at stake, but 
which has in it any number of possibilities 
of producing complications which we 
cannot foresee, but which are sure to be 
embarrassing when they arise! 


Arguing from the principle of self- 
determination, the West has refused to 
recognize the Soviet sphere of influence 
in East-Central Europe, established 
with the destruction of German power 
in 1944 and 1945. Throughout World 
War IT, Western leadership did nothing 
to prevent this transferal of power to 
the Soviet Union, yet it refused to 
accept it as the basis of negotiation 
at the conclusion of the war. In large 
measure, the Kremlin, in establishing 
Soviet political and economic control 
over Slavic Europe, was mistaken in its 
wartime and postwar estimate of West- 
ern purpose. Since 1947 Western 
policies have been defensive in nature. 
Yet the persistent attachment of con- 
tainment policies to the rhetoric of roll- 
back and liberation sustains the im- 
pression of an offensive purpose which 
appears to deny to the Russians the 
tangible fruits of victory and to aim at 
the actual destruction of Soviet in- 
fluence in European affairs. - What this 
posture of not recognizing the massive 
changes that have occurred in Eastern 
Europe has achieved beyond its con- 
tribution to postwar tensions is not 
clear. It has liberated no one. And 
it is conceivable that many of the un- 
fortunate aspects of the Cold War, in- 
cluding the nuclear arms race itself, 
might have been avoided by more real- 
istic policies based on interests rather 
than doctrines which have never really 
been applicable. The United States has 
demonstrated its capacity to maintain 
the status quo where it appears es- 
sential; it has not demonstrated any 
power—moral, economic, or military— 
to alter it appreciably. The West, under 
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the mantle of American preparedness, 
can have what it needs; it cannot have 
much more. 

Nor is more demanded. The United 
States and the West have coexisted with 
the Kremlin and the satellite empire for 
almost two decades with remarkable 
success. It would be well for the cold- 
war antagonists to dwell less on the 
failure of their ideals and doctrines in 
the unfolding history of the postwar era 
and more on the age’s unprecedented 
achievements. By almost every stand- 
ard of accomplishment, the world is 
passing through one of the greatest 
periods of history. This is true not 
only for the developments in science 
and technology and in material progress 
but also for the genuine gains in the 
realm of politics and even of self- 
determination. This era has been 
marked less by the antagonism between 
the Western and Communist worlds 
than by the creation of dozens of new 
nations, comprising a billion people, as 
well as by the sheer economic expansion 
on both sides of the Iron and Bamboo 
curtains. 

Even the more mundane diplomacy 
of the Cold War has been characterized 
by an essential and hopeful conserva- 
tism. Eighteen years after the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, the world was inescap- 
ably on the road to war. Without the 
benefit of any general postwar settle- 
ment, the great powers since 1945 have 
maintained a reasonable peace. With 
all its confusion of interests with ab- 
stractions, postwar diplomacy has per- 
formed far more successfully than did 
the diplomacy of the interwar period. 
There remain many arrangements in 
the world which defy the principle of 
self-determination; no American takes 
any pleasure in their existence. But 
the United States lacks the power, and 
therefore the obligation, to serve man- 
kind in general. Any attempt to elimi- 
nate from the world those factors which, 
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to many Americans, appear immoral 
would terminate in the destruction of 


.a civilization which has reached un- 


precedented achievements in most areas 
of human endeavor. Could big-power 
diplomacy reflect a satisfaction with 
the past and present rather than a 
pursuit of utopian ambitions which 
transcend the achievable, the future 
would appear far more secure. 


THE CHALLENGE oF CHINA 


China remains a special problem. It 
is here, perhaps, that the genuine states- 
manship of the future will be tested. 
Since mid-century,’ the United States 
has attempted to limit, if not eliminate, 
the Chinese challenge to Far Eastern 
stability through policies of diplomatic 
isolation and military alliance. Neither 
course has proved effective. Non- 
recognition of the Peiping regime, the 
core of American policy, has not re- 
turned Chiang Kai-shek and his Na- 
tionalists to power; it has not under- 
mined the strength of the mainland. 
Indeed, China has evolved into a greater 
rather than a lesser danger to the post- 
war status of Asia. Whatever the 
internal problems and the agricultural 
and industrial failures of China, that 
nation represents a far more formidable 
power than that which drove Chiang 
from the mainland in 1949 and opposed 
the United States in Korea. United States 
attitudes, moreover, have achieved 
no mitigation of Chinese ‘animosity 
toward the West. Nor has the nation 
won much support for its policies during 
the dozen years of their existence. If 
there is little affection. for China among 
the nations of the world, there exists 
an ever increasing conviction that 
diplomatic isolation in itself has 
achieved nothing. The Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO), the 
foundation of the American alliance 
system in the Far’ East, has generated 
little military power which transcends 
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that of the United States operating 
unilaterally. 

If American policy, anchored to the 
single-minded purpose of preventing 
Communist expansion along the Chinese 
periphery, has been tested and found 
wanting in Laos and South Vietnam, 
it has not been confronted with a gen- 
eral war in the Far East. That China 
has not unleashed a more determined 
and wide-ranging assault on Southeast 
Asia must be explained by either the 
threat of American nuclear retaliation 
or the perennial overestimation of 
Chinese intention. To defend the 
periphery of China with conventional 
forces against a full-scale Chinese at- 
tack would be impossible in some areas 
and difficult everywhere. On the Asian 
mainland, it is China, not the United 
States, that holds the strategic ad- 
vantage. What happens when China 
becomes a first-rate military power? 
The perennial devotion of the United 
States to the Republic of China on 
Formosa has presented no alternative 
to the ultimate necessity of coming to 
terms, diplomatically and militarily, 
with the power of the mainland. The 
nation cannot escape the stark choice 
of fitting China into a world pattern of 
coexistence or sitting on the Chinese 
pressure pot until it explodes in the 
face of humanity. 


COEXISTENCE COMPELLED 


Neither side in the Cold War can 
escape responsibility for bringing the 
world crisis to its present state. Before 
there can be. a genuine relaxation of 
tension, both sides, must free their 
policies of ideological, universal ob- 
jectives. As long, as Khrushchev pro- 
claims the right of the Soviet Union, 
under conditions of coexistence, to wage 
war on the values of the Western world 
until they are destroyed, Western lead- 
ers can hardly regard coexistence as a 
hopeful arrangement. Unfortunately, 
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the choices confronting the West are 
limited. Whatever the disagreement on 
the meaning of peaceful coexistence, 
the West has no alternative to coexist- 
ence, even on Soviet terms, but war. 
There is, moreover, a vast discrepancy 
between Soviet rhetoric and the Soviet 
capacity to achieve a Communist so- 
ciety. It remains well within the power 
of the West to preserve a world that is, 
in the words of Dean Rusk, “safe for 
freedom.” 

Those who from fear of Soviet inten- 
tion would borrow the words of Abra- 
ham Lincoln to rationalize an unrelent- 
ing assault on the Communist world 
might remember that the world can 
exist half slave and half free. It has 
always done so. The abstract ideals 
of universal freedom and justice can 
never establish the foundations of 
national policy. To sunder the con- 
trol of one people over another does 
not guarantee political progress or even 
the survival of freedom. The world is 
replete with examples of political and 
economic retrogression which followed 
the achievement of self-determination. 
To free a people from its external 
masters, moreover, requires nothing less 
than war, and to establish a vital in- 
terest in the freedom of a nation or 
group of nations, long held in sub- 
jugation, is never simple. The price 
required under conditions of nuclear 
stalemate might come high indeed. 

That the United States has had no 
genuine stake in the destruction of the 
Soviet hegemony in East-Central Europe . 
or in the elimination of the Peiping 
regime, for which it was willing to risk 
a war, was amply demonstrated through 
eighteen years of carefully sustained 
inaction during moments of crisis be- 
hind the Iron and Bamboo curtains. 
This experience, spanning as it did a 
period of unprecedented material prog- 
ress and almost untrammeled freedom, 
demonstrated that any war fought over 
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the future of either East-Central Europe 
or the Peiping regime would scarcely 
reflect the vital interests of the United 
States. There is no guarantee that war 
will not return to the world through 
accident, provocation, or deliberate at- 
tack. And any war which involved 
the major powers could easily escalate 
into a grand nuclear confrontation. 
Secretary Rusk warned in August 1963: 
“A local conflict anywhere around the 
globe in which the interests of the great 
powers are engaged might suddenly 
pose the prospect of nuclear war.” 


NEGOTIATION—-W HEN? 


Nothing would demonstrate so clearly 
the limited choices confronting the 
great powers than the outbreak of war. 
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Military conflicts in the contemporary 
world can be limited only by an un- 
equivocal declaration for the continu- 
ance of the status quo as the object of 
the involvement—as was done in Korea. 
But if a nation at war, fighting under 
the immediate threat of nuclear escala- 
tion, faces the simple alternative of 
announcing the limits of its intentions 
or inviting a thermonuclear attack, then 
it is not unreasonable to suggest that 
it regard as negotiable in time of peace 
what it must, in time of war, regard as 
negotiable or suffer general destruction. 
As Duff Cooper once observed, it would 
be interesting to collect historical in- 
stances of harm that has been done 
by the reluctance of men to accept 
readily what they knew they would of 
necessity accept in the end. 


Living with China as a Great Power 


By O. Epmunp Cruse 


ABSTRACT: China has resumed its traditional power position 
in Asia. It is beset by economic difficulties aggravated by the 
Sino-Soviet dispute but has not renounced its determination to- 
become the dominant power in Asia. The United States, once 
committed to upholding the Open Door policy in China, now is 
bound by an alliance with Formosa and maintains a policy of 
complete nonintercourse with mainland China. That policy, 
besides being written into law, is sustained in its present form 
by strong interests. American efforts to get others to follow its 
policy line, however, are of declining effectiveness. Other 
countries are interested especially in trends in the China trade, - 
now shifting somewhat toward “capitalist” countries. The 
United States cannot share in that trade just for the asking; 
Formosa is the block. The American China policy thus is in- 
volved in the China issue in the United Nations. Trends there 
favor a “two Chinas” solution. The joint American-Formosan 
position can only deteriorate, not improve, in the United 
Nations. It will take long to adjust our relationship with 
China, but the matter should be undertaken, by progressive 
steps initiated now, looking toward the ultimate resolution of 
‘the Formosa problem. Only then can the United States deal 
effectively with China. 
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Livinc WITH CHINA 


HINA has once more become the 

Middle Kingdom. It is not yet a 
Great Power in terms of either military 
or industrial power, but, after a full 
century of weakness and a half century 
of division and disorder, it is unified 
under iron control and in a position 
again to play a major role in Asian af- 
fairs. It proposes to extend its influ- 
ence much farther. The country’s 
turbulent career since the coming of 
the Communists to power in 1949 has 
already given adequate proof of the 
importance its policies and actions bear 
for the rest of the world. 

The United States in particular is 
called upon to deal with this new force. 
And developments in the critical year 
1963, which in some important respects 
marked a turning point in Communist 
China’s domestic and foreign affairs, 
point up the need for a reappraisal of 
the American China policy. 


CHINA’S Iron AcE 


The Communist overthrow of the Na- 
tionalist regime in 1949 introduced 
many new beginnings along both politi- 
cal and economic lines. The changes 
were characterized generally by an over- 
riding impatience with the old order of 
things. But the years since the end of 
the first Five-Year Plan (1953-1957) 
have seen unusually critical develop- 
ments. The results of that half-decade 
of work brought to the Chinese leaders 
the realization that the nation’s agri- 
culture was falling behind industrial 
development and thus behind the 
demands of China’s world ambitions. 
This led to Peking’s long struggle to get 
Moscow to accept changes in the Com- 
munist bloc strategy for China’s eco- 
nomic and political benefit. In the long 
war of words, waged with unusual vio- 
lence between 1960 and 1963, Peking 
failed to achieve its purpose of bringing 
a shift in Moscow’s strategy. Its bitter 
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persistence in carrying on the fight 
led instead to crystallization of the 
estrangement of China and the Soviet 
Union with the “recessing” of ideologi- 
cal talks between the two Communist 
parties in July. China was in the end 
left deprived of much of the political 
and economic support it had theretofore 
received from the Communist bloc and 
was forced to fall back on the slogan 
of “self-reliance.” 1 

Refractory economic problems remain 
to frustrate the Communist leadership’s 
design to take the nation on a quick 
shortcut to wealth and power. It was 
acknowledged this summer by the Chi- 
nese Communist party organ Honggi 
(Red Flag) that it might take ten to 
twenty years to build China into a 
“powerful Socialist country with modern 
industry, modern agriculture, modern 
national defense and modern science and 
technology.” ? This meant that it would 
probably take much longer. Some 
months later, Foreign Minister Ch’en Yi 
publicly admitted that it would be sev- 
eral years still before China had the 
atom bomb in particular. This indi- 
cated that the world would have a brief 
respite before China became a nuclear 
power; it did not signify that China 
had renounced its determination to be- 
come the dominant power in Asia. 


THE AMERICAN CHINA Poricy 


In a news conference of August 1, 
1963, President Kennedy pointed to a 
peril inherent in the present situation 
when he warned that a continuation of 


1For this writer’s fuller analysis of the 
course of the Sino-Soviet dispute, see O. 
Edmund Clubb, “Soviet vs. Chinese Com- 
munism,” Military Review, November 1961, 
pp. 15-22; “Patchwork on the Sino-Soviet 
Alliance,” ibid., August 1962, pp. 2-12; and 
“Parting of the Ways,” ibid., October 1963, 
pp. 3-13. 

2 The New York Times, July 12, 1963. 

3 The New York Times, October 29, 1963. 
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China’s existing policies into the 1970’s 
could create a “potentially more danger- 
ous situation than any we [have] faced 
since the end of the second [world] 
war.” # 

But foreign affairs always have two— 
or more—ends. With the domestic and 
foreign affairs of China in a state of 
flux, sound diplomacy would dictate 
that the United States reappraise its 
China policy to enable it to exploit 
the situation to its advantage—or at 
least so that it might avoid incurring 
disadvantage. American diplomatist 
George F. Kennan remarked recently 
that “The Soviet-Chinese conflict repre- 
sents one of those turns of events in 
the face of which a great nation has no 
excuse not to think through its policies 
toward the Communist world.” ë The 
elemental logic of that observation is 
hard to deny. 

The United States has long viewed 
China as a country of especial concern 
to it. The struggle of American diplo- 
macy was traditionally directed toward 
winning ever fuller access to China 


through operation of the Open Door- 


policy. By the Nine Power Treaty of 
1922, the United States, together with 
the other signatories, committed itself 
“to provide the fullest and most un- 
embarrassed opportunity to China to 
develop and maintain for herself an 
effective and stable government.” The 
minimum interpretation that could pos- 
sibly be put on that legal engagement 
was that the United States was pre- 
pared at least to accept coexistence with 
China. In fact, a later official American 
document records that: “The United 
States sympathized with the ‘efforts of 
the Chinese people to achieve those 
political institutions which would best 


4The New York Times, August 2, 1963. 

5J. Robert Moskin, “Our Foreign Policy 
is Paralyzed,” Look, November 19, 1963, pp. 
25-27, 
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meet their needs in the modern 
world and had followed a policy of 
strict neutrality on internal Chinese 
developments.” 6 

Our present China policy is the end 
result of a chain of events, beginning 
with the Communist defeat of the Na- 
tionalists in 1949, that led us to sign an 
alliance with the Nationalist faction in 
December 1954, The formal treaty was 
buttressed by Congress’ joint resolution 
of January 1955 authorizing the Presi- 
dent to use the American armed forces, 
at his discretion, for the defense of 
Formosa and the Pescadores—against, 
of course, the Chinese Communists. 
The treaty and the resolution became 
the law of the land, and they remain a 
part of the statutes today, embodying 
the official China policy. 

The year 1958 brought about a 
fateful extension of the 1955 doctrine. 
First, in August, the State Department 
made public a long official memorandum 
entitled “U. S. Policy «regarding Non- 
recognition of the Chinese Communist 
Regime.” The statement said that 
“The United States holds the view that 
Communism’s rule in China is not per- 
manent and that one day it will pass. 
By withholding diplomatic recognition 
from Peking it seeks to hasten that 
passing.” It cited a host of factors as 
warrant for its policy decision, and 
finally- took a categorical stand against 
any “two Chinas”? solution of the 
problem. 

The Formosa Strait crisis of that fall 
resulted in a further enlargement of 
policy in support of the Nationalist po- 
sition. In the joint communiqué issued 
on October 23, 1958 at the end of dis- 
cussions between Secretary of State 
Dulles and Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 


$ U. S., Department of State, United States 
Relations with China With Special Reference 
to the Period 1944-1949 (Washington, 1949), 
p. 11, 
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shek, it was stated that “It is recog- 
nized that under the present circum- 
stances the defense of the Quemoys, 
together with the Matsus, is closely 
related to the defense of Taiwan 
[Formosa] and Penghu [the Pesca- 
dores].” This brought the offshore 
islands within the scope of application 
of the January 1955 joint resolution, 
and the lawyer’s conditional “under the 
present circumstances” could hardly be 
taken as offering much of an escape 
clause for the future. The issue of 
Formosa, the legal status of which is 
still to be determined, had been riveted 
firmly to that of the offshore islands— 
undeniably an integral part of China. 

In June 1962 President Kennedy re- 
affirmed the standing American policy 
with respect to the defense of Formosa 
and the offshore islands—if nominally 
` relating the offshore-islands issue to the 
government’s 1955 policy.’ 

There are strong forces at work to 
ensure that there shall be no change in 
the present policy. It was disclosed at 
Washington last July, after a year’s 
investigation by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee of various and 
sundry foreign lobbying activities, that 
Nationalist China in particular main- 
tained an elaborate and expensive lobby 
in this country. There exists no 
counterforce of even approximately 
equal dimensions in favor of change. 

Our present China policy, in practical 
application, in contrast to the Open 
Door policy of the past, purposes com- 
plete nonintercourse with China. Amer- 
icans may travel to the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic (unrecognized, even as 
China), but they may not enter China. 


7TSee, in this connection, The New York 
Times, Christian Science Monitor, and Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly, all of June 28, 1962. 

8 The New York Times, July 11, 1963; The 
Gazette and Daily (York, Pa.), July 12, 1963, 
and editorial, ibid., July 13, 1963. 
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There is a total embargo on trade rela- 
tions and financial transactions. The 
United States withholds recognition from 
the Peking regime and has waged a per- 
sistent campaign since 1950 to keep its 
representatives from occupying China’s 
place in the United Nations. 


Tue Cura TRADE 


Indeed, like the docked fox in the 
fable who urged upon his fellows the 
benefits of being tailless, the United 
States had endeavored to get its friends 
and allies to follow it in complete ostra- 
cism of China—and of the China trade. 
There has been much arm-twisting in 
the corridors of the United Nations, 
and stern words have been spoken— 
especially to Japan—of the adverse ef- 
fect on congressional opinion of trading 
with the “aggressor,” Communist China. 

China’s foreign-exchange position is 
weak, and it is patently passing through 
a difficult period as regards foreign 
trade. Due to changes in both China’s 
political relationships and its economic 
condition, its total foreign trade fell 
from $4.4 billion in 1959 to approxi- 
mately $2.5 billion in 1962. The fig- 
ures are expected to drop still further 
in 1963.° The present trade, reflecting 
a sharp drop of exports in agricultural 
products and heavy grain imports since 
1961 to make up for harvest deficits, 
has changed its character. It is, more- 
over, undergoing a change in direction, 
in response in part to the drying up of 
Communist-bloc sources but partly also 
because of the need to import grains 
from countries such as Australia, 
France, and Canada. There is in net 
a measurable reorientation toward the 
“capitalist” countries. 


9 Colina MacDougall, “Not in the Red?” 
Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), 
quoted in Atlas, November 1963, pp. 297-299. 

10See Colina MacDougall, “More with the 
West,” in Special China Supplement, Far 
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The China trade offers no immediate 
bonanzas. China’s changed commercial 
stance has nevertheless begun to attract 
no little attention among industrialized 
non-Communist countries, and they 
have become defiant of American 
feelings in that regard. The grain- 
producing countries will sell China their 
grain. The British are increasing their 
sales of steel products. Japan and 
France in particular are assiduously ex- 
ploring the potential of the China trade. 
The general trend is unmistakable. 

This is not to say that the same 
access to the China market is at present 
available to American trade interests 
simply for the asking. Of late, some 
West Coast businessmen became inter- 
ested in the possibility of resuming trade 
with China. And the president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in 
early September 1963 advocated trade 
with China in nonstrategic goods.?? 
Both démarches had their answer from 
the Chinese side when a Peking spokes- 
man some time later said that, because 
of the American hostility toward China, 
China would not trade with the United 
States.1® The Chinese can obtain all 
the goods they need—and can pay for— 
from other sources of supply. They 
are evidently not prepared to accept an 
offer of something they do not need in 
exchange for a receptive attitude on 
their part; in the end, they will settle 





Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), 
September 26, 1963, pp. 801-804; also see The 
New York Times, September 7, 1962; United 
Nations, Economic Survey of Asia and the 
Far East 1962 (New York, 1963), pp. 170-171. 
For Sino-Russian trade, see Colina Mac- 
Dougall, “Russian Trade Down,” Far Eastern 
Economic Review, September 19, 1963, p. 723. 

11 See, in this general connection, Christian 
Science Monitor, May 7, July 26, 1963; The 
New York Times, July 30, August 3, August 
11, September 3, October 27, 1963. 

12 The New York Times, September 8, 1962. 

18 Christian Science Moniter, November 1, 
1963. 
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only for something they want. China 
will prove difficult. It was also “diffi- 
cult” in the nineteenth century. 

Formosa is the key to the ultimate 
Closed Door in Sino-American relations. 
There is no misreading the clear signifi- 
cance of the provision of the Common 
Program, adopted in September 1949 as 
the basic platform for the new regime: 
the Central People’s Government at 
Peking was prepared to establish diplo- 
matic relations with other countries 
generally, on the basis of equality and 
mutual respect, but this on condition 
that the latter would “sever relations 
with the Kuomintang reactionaries and 
adopt a friendly attitude toward the 
People’s Republic of China.” There 
is no practical possibility that Peking 
would consent to the establishment of 
relations with the United States while 
the latter remains allied to the Nation- 
alists on Formosa. 

The governing factor is that the 
United States recognizes the National- 
ist regime on Formosa as constituting 
the legitimate governmental authority 
for all China. There is no dodging the 
dilemma deriving from that basic propo- 
sition.. The policy-makers in Washing- 
ton may no longer accept, in their 
minds, the premise that communism in 
China is “a passing phase.” Indeed, 
there are occasional signs of a feeling 
of official malaise concerning our China 
policy and indications that the ad- 
ministration would willingly see wider 
public debate of “the China Problem.” 
Nevertheless, there has been no new 
statement of China policy to alter the 
fundamentals of the 1958 position, and 
the United States politically remains 
closely aligned with a Chinese faction 
committed to the overthrow of the 
Peking regime. 

All of the evidence indicates that, 
unless the United States itself goes to 
war with China, the Nationalists will 
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never achieve their goal. The United 
States is bound by other engagements 
not to wage war on China. National 
interest, and the hopes of humanity, 
would counsel a shift to the premise 
that the Communist regime will þe 
able to maintain itself in China for the 
visible future—and to acceptance of the 
need to coexist with the new China as 
with the old. 


CHINA AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


The American China policy, given its 
content, has become entangled in the 
China issue as raised in the United 
Nations. The immediate issue bears 
on the matter of Chinese representation. 
The ultimate issue is that of world 
peace and order. 

After fighting a delaying action for 
years, the United States was finally 
forced in 1961 to accept debate of the 
Chinese representation issue—where be- 
fore the discussion had been only on the 
procedural point of whether the issue 
itself should be debated. 

Britain’s Lord Home early that year, 
as Foreign Secretary, noted that China 
had been unconciliatory and publicly 
asserted its belief in war; “AIl that is 
true,” he said, “but the facts of inter- 
national life require that. Communist 
China should be seated in the United 
Nations.” 14 Since the issue, began to 
be openly debated in the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in 1961, Britain 
has consistently voted for the ac- 
creditation of Peking’s representatives. 
Canada as early as 1959 had indicated 
an intention to shift in its China policy 
but was diverted by the rough Chinese 
intervention in Tibet that spring. Lord 
Casey, Australia’s Minister of External 
Affairs from 1951 to 1960, in February 
1961 expressed the hope that the in- 
coming Kennedy Administration would 


14 Christian Science Monitor, February 9, 
1961, 
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take a new look into the China problem. 
“Tt is becoming more and more dif- 
ficult,” he said, “to justify keeping Red 
China in quarantine.” 15 

A recent policy study in Tokyo re- 
putedly advised the Japanese govern- 
ment against supporting American pro- 
grams to isolate China.*® France, in the 
past several years an important source 
of wheat for China, recently sent two 
prominent ex-officials, Edgar Faure and 
Guillaume Georges-Picot, to China in 
connection with trade matters—but per- 
haps not without reference to recogni- 
tion.” If France were to recognize the 
Peking regime, this would logically lead 
to France’s voting thereafter, even as 
the British, in favor of seating Peking’s 
representatives. 

Much of the world sees the logic of 
what was said recently by United Na- 
tions Secretary-General U Thant in an 
address before the American Association 
for the United Nations: “Today the 
influence of Peking on world affairs is 
unmistakable,” he observed, “and if I 
may say so, I wonder if it would be 
wise, or even possible, indefinitely to 
ignore China, especially when dealing 
with problems affecting the peace and 
security of the world.” 18 

The 1963 voting in the United Na- 
tions on the question of Chinese repre- 
sentation recorded effectively no change 
from the year before: Peking actually 
lost one vote. But appearances are 
deceptive: the vote was less a reflection 
of strength in the American stand than 
a transient indecision as to procedure 
for tackling the problem. The thinking 
in the United Nations, since the begin- 
ning of the debate of the substantive 
Chinese representation issue in 1961, 


15 The New York Times, February 21, 1961. 

16 The New York Times, September 3, 1963. 

17 The New York Times, October 27, 1963. . 

18 The New York Times, November 12, 
1963. 
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has evidently inclined in the direction 
of trying to solve the linked questions 
of China and Formosa at one and the 
same time. This at once implicitly 
raises the “two Chinas” issue. No 
United Nations support can be mobi- 
lized for a resolution of the matter 
along the lines of Formosa’s strategy— 
no “two Chinas,” continued occupation 
of Quemoy and Matsu, ultimate con- 
quest of the mainland. The natural 
trend for the joint Nationalist-American 
position in the United Nations is there- 
fore toward progressive deterioration; 
it can hardly be expected to improve. 
It is evident that neither an un- 
budging stance nor time will alone 
resolve the American policy dilemma. 


THe Status Quo—-Or READJUSTMENT? 


A fundamental conflict undeniably 
exists: China proposes to oust American 
influence from Asia, and the United 
States is determined to “contain” Chi- 
nese communism. The feeling of hos- 
tility is mutual and enduring. But this 
does not justify complete American 
immobility. 

Alfred T. Mahan looked back on 
the nineteenth century as it came to an 
end and said:*® 
The maintenance of a status quo, for 
purely utilitarian reasons of an economical 
[ste] character, has gradually become an 
ideal. ... The ideal is respectable, cer- 
tainly. ... The question remains, how 
long it can continue respectable in the 
sense of being practicable of realization— 
a rational possibility, not an idle dream? 


We are now at the end of another era. 
The maintenance of the status quo with 
respect to the Nationalists is an opera- 
tion with clearly visible time limits. 
It took sixteen years for the United 
States to recognize Soviet Russia. 
19 Alfred T. Mahan, The Interest of the 


United States in Sea Power, Present and 
Future (Boston, 1898), pp. 222-223. 
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Thirteen years have already passed 
since the American break with Com- 
munist China, and, given the complexity 
of the problem, it will probably take at 
least five or ten years more before the 
tangle can be unraveled. This is all 
the more reason to begin doing now the 
things that can be done—if only in 
order to redress our position in the 
eyes of friendly nations and to stop 
further deterioration of the situation. 
There can be no “bargaining” in the 
beginning: the situation requires certain 
initiatives from us, in a progressive ap- 
proach. The first steps that in all logic 
should be taken are entirely feasible. 
If the United States administration 
desires to dispel some of the myths sur- 
rounding our present policy, for public 
enlightenment regarding the issues in- 
volved, the State Department might, 
with a stroke of the pen, release the 
thirteen volumes in the U. S. Foreign 
Relations series, long ago prepared for 
publication, covering relations between 
the United States and China for the 
controversial period from 1944 to 1949. 
Again, Washington could, without sacri- 
fice, lift American restrictions on the 
travel of Americans to China. No other 
world power has applied like trammels 
on the travel of its nationals. The 
United States could also put trade with 
China on the same basis as trade with 
other Communist countries—as our 
friends and allies did long ago. If 
China then chose not to buy or sell, 
that would be its own responsibility. 
The next step would be harder: there 
is no gainsaying the desirability of 
arranging for the Nationalist evacuation 
of the offshore islands. None need 
underestimate the difficulty of per- 
suading Chiang Kai-shek and his co- 
horts to abandon their foothold on 
Chinese soil, because for them it consti- 
tutes both technical and concrete sup- 
port for their claims to existence as the 
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National Government of the Republic of 
China. But that claim has to be aban- 
doned for any settlement along the 
China Coast. We helped to evacuate 
the Tachen Islands in 1955, and it 
should be possible, with careful arrange- 
ments, to effect a withdrawal from 
Quemoy and Matsu. With that done, 
we should stand a chance of rallying 
some international support, where all 
too evidently none is available under 
existing conditions, for resolution of the 
status of Formosa and the Pescadores. 
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The solution should be designed to safe- 
guard the interests of all concerned— 
and that problem is not for us to solve 
alone. 

Only when the United States has at 
last recovered its freedom from Nation- 
alist objectives will it be in a position 
to employ with the utmost effectiveness 
its political and economic power for 
dealing with China. Only with a viable 
China can we have an effective Asia 
policy. We must learn to live with the 
new China. 


fairs in the State Department. 


The Unsolved German Settlement 


By FreD WARNER NEAL 


ABSTRACT: Three realities of the German situation must be 
accepted in any peaceful settlement of the short-run aspects: 
the division of Germany into two separate states, the rearma- 
ment of Germany, and the division of Berlin with continued 
presence of Western troops in West Berlin. The main dispute 
is over recognition of East Germany, since the Soviet and United 
States proposals on Berlin are close enough to be negotiable— 
Soviet proposals have not called for elimination of Western gar- 
risons. The major American concern over recognition involves 
the West German reaction, with its possible effect on NATO. 
West Germany, the mainstay of the alliance, also refuses to ac- 
cept East Germany and its frontiers, insisting that a reuni- 
fied Germany embracing 1937 frontiers can be achieved by a 
“policy of strength in NATO.” In considering whether the 
military risks of making a German settlement outweigh the 
military risks of. not making one, major questions are (1) 
whether there exists a threat of Soviet military aggression 
against Western Europe and (2) whether NATO can long con- 
tinue in its present form in any event. Although West Ger- 
many will doubtless have closer relations with the Soviet Union 
in the future, a “deal” involving the sacrifice of East Germany 
by Moscow is no longer likely. Whether a West German-So- 
viet rapprochement will prove deleterious to the United States 
depends in Jarge part on whether the United States and the 
Soviet Union can reach a détente before it occurs. 
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THE UNSOLVED GERMAN SETTLEMENT 


F all the cold-war issues between 

the United States and the Soviet 
Union, the problem of Germany is per- 
haps the most important and most 
pressing. Until at least an intermediate 
solution for it is found, there is slight 
hope of real progress along the path 
toward détente pointed by the test-ban 
treaty. To the extent that both sides 
desire a détente, which is certainly a 
prerequisite for meaningful progress 
toward disarmament, both have a com- 
mon and great interest in a German 
settlement. And, on the negative side, 
the German problem unsolved poses 
three dangers: (1) the danger of in- 
cidents arising from the juxtaposition of 
forces armed on both sides with tactical 
atomic weapons; (2) the danger of an 
increase in tensions generally, which 
could nullify progress made by the test- 
ban treaty; (3) the unknown quantity 
represented by possible action or pres- 
sure by the Germans, West and—or— 
East, to fulfill German interests as they 
see them. 

The German problem today, in es- 
sence, is the lack of agreement about 
the de facto borders which developed 
in postwar Central Europe. It rose out 
of the failure of the Americans, Rus- 
sians, British, and French to administer 
occupation of the defeated Reich on 
a quadripartite basis as provided in the 
wartime agreements, resulting in the 
division of Germany into two separate 
states. It is enormously complicated 
‘by the anomalous position of Berlin. 
Although this divided city is deep inside 
the East German state, American, 
British, and French troops continue to 
garrison the Western part of it. And, 
despite the garrisons, West Berlin is 
claimed as part of West Germany (the 
German Federal Republic), while East 
Berlin serves as the capital of East 
Germany (the German Democratic Re- 
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public), with a wall separating the two 
halves of the city.t 

There is general agreement about the 
steps which led to this state of affairs 
but considerable dispute about who is to 
blame for it, about who did what first 
and how and why. Much of this dis- 
pute now, years after the events, is 
irrelevant, and the more so because the 
evidence is ambiguous. The responsi- 
bility was everyone’s and no one’s at 
the same time. None of the victorious 
wartime allies had clear, over-all plans 
for Germany, and the wartime agree- 
ments from which the four-zone system 
of occupation proceeded, Yalta and 
Potsdam, were not only vague but often 
in conflict with each other. The result- 
ing quadripartite arrangement was so 
awkward administratively that it prob- 
ably could not have worked even in the 
absence of East-West conflict. Under 
conditions of the developing Cold War, 
one can say in retrospect, it was doomed 
from the start. 

In any event, what we are confronted 
with today is a set of facts that con- 
stitute a problem in international poli- 
tics so dangerous that it could lead to 
war. There is a tendency: in both the 
United States and the Soviet Union to 
rehash how the problem was created 
in terms of each other’s perfidy. Such 
positions are not only anachronistic, 
they inhibit rather than contribute to 
settlement.” 


1 There is a considerable bibliography deal- 
ing with the problems of Germany and 
Berlin. One of the most up-to-date com- 
pilations is in Jean Edward Smith, The 
Defense of Berlin (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1963), pp. 388-406. eae 

2The Germans themselves add to this ex- 
treme treatment. As examples, see the official 
propaganda organs of the respective states: 
the German Federal Republic’s The Bulletin— 
A Weekly Survey of German Affairs, and the 
German Democratic Republic’s Foreign Affairs 
Bulletin. 
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The German problem can be thought 
of in two parts: the problem of Berlin 
and the broader problem posed by a 
divided Germany. While they are not 
the same, they are so intimately con- 
nected that they cannot be dealt with 
separately. Both, however, have short- 
run and long-run aspects, different types 
of solutions being required in each case. 
For example, if it were possible to settle 
the short-run problems by accepting 
the division of both Berlin and Ger- 
many, such a solution would leave the 
longer-term problems very much with 
us. This does not mean, however, that 
the short-term problems—which are the 
immediately pressing ones—should not 
be tackled, and what follows will focus 
primarily on them. 


IRREVERSIBLE FACTORS 


In considering the realities of the 
German problem, it is vital to recognize 
that some elements of it are faits ac- 
complis, which cannot be reversed in the 
foreseeable future. 

One of these is the division of Ger- 
many into two states, both of which are 
equally valid despite the wide disparity 
in their political and economic prac- 
tices? Reunification is still an im- 
portant issue, at least in Germany, and 
it may be that any long-run and lasting 
settlement is impossible without it. But 
it is simply out of the question as a 
part of any solution to the immediate 
problem. Neither side can be made to 
agree to reunification on terms not to 
its liking, and the terms of each are 
mutually unacceptable. 

Another irreversible fact is rearma- 
ment, particularly of West Germany. 
West Germany is not only powerful 
and independent, but it also has come 


3 Including East Germany’s Oder-Neisse 
frontier with Poland, which, if anything, is 
even “more irreversible” than the East Ger- 
man state, despite legal arguments involved. 
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to be the strongest military state in 
Europe. Conceivably, within the con- 
text of general disarmament, West Ger- 
many might decide to disarm, but it 
cannot be made to do so against its 
will, and all indications are that its will 
is to arm more rather than less. The 
situation is less clear with regard to 
East Germany. It, too, is well rearmed 
and unlikely to disarm unilaterally, 
especially since it is bulwarked by the 
Soviet Union. Conceivably East Ger- 
man disarmament might be accom- 
plished in return for West German dis- 
armament, but, at least outside some 
general disarmament framework, there 
is little chance for this. l 

A third irreversible fact is the division 
of Berlin, with a special status for 
West Berlin permitting the continued 
presence of Western troops. The West- 
ern allies, and particularly the Amer- 
icans, have staked so much prestige on 
assertions of their intention to remain in 
West Berlin that it seems quite clear 
they could not now back out even if 
they wanted to. Similarly, East Berlin 
has become an integral part of the 
German Democratic Republic, its cap- 
ital; it, too, is unlikely to be given up. 
This does not mean that Berlin has to 
continue to be divided by a wall or 
that the western compartment of the 
city has to be regarded as a part of the 
Federal Republic, but it does mean that 
no solution appears possible for the 
short-run problem that does not main- 
tain the division. Obviously, a foreign 
political and military enclave inside of 
another state, which is the situation of 
West Berlin inside East Germany, pre- 
sents a longer-run problem that some- 
time will have to be faced up to, but it 
does not have to be now. 


A BERLIN SETTLEMENT NEGOTIABLE 


If there is to be any settlement of 
the German problem in the short run, 
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then, it must include the continued di- 
vision of Germany into two armed 
states with a divided Berlin deep in 
one of them containing Western troops. 
The Soviet position has been to con- 
centrate more on the realities of the two 
German states, and the American posi- 
tion emphasizes the realities of divided 
Berlin. The fact is, however, that 
Soviet proposals have come closer to 
accepting the American position on this 
latter score than is generally believed. 
For, although the Soviet proposals for 
Berlin may not in their present form be 
acceptable to the West, these proposals 
do not call for removal of Western gar- 
risons from West Berlin.‘ 

The Soviet proposals on this score, 
therefore, are negotiable. During the 
so-called “Berlin crisis” of 1961, this 
Soviet position was widely misstated 
and misunderstood in the United 
States.” At the same time, there were 
ambiguities in Khrushchev’s first pro- 
posals for a peace treaty which would 
“end the occupation status” of West 
Berlin. These were rapidly cleared up, 
even while the “crisis” was in progress. 
Although Khrushchev proposed the ad- 
dition of Soviet troops to the West 
Berlin garrisons, and later that such 
troops be put under the United Nations 
flag, his plan specifically provided for 
the continued presence of Western 
troops and for West Berlin’s continued 
free status. Indeed, Khrushchev went 
further: he proposed that the treaty in- 
clude specific guarantees of access to 
Berlin from West Germany, which do 


*For the basic Soviet and American posi- 
tions, including the 1944 Protocol relating to 
Berlin, see U. S., Department of State, Back- 
ground Berlin—i961 (Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1961), pp. 
30-36. See also The New York Times, June 
19, 1961, p. 4, and June 22, 1961, p. 13. 

ë The Soviet and American positions are 
discussed in my War and Peace and Germany 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1962), see es- 
pecially pp. 13-23. 
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not now exist, binding on both the 
Soviet Union and East Germany.® 


THE RECOGNITION ISSUE 


It was not so much the Soviet pro- 
posals about Berlin itself that were un- 
acceptable in Western and, especially, 
American eyes, despite the fuss made on 
this score, as it was the concomitant 
Soviet demands for recognition of East 
Germany and its borders. The Soviet 
Union did not insist on a de jure 
recognition, with diplomatic relations 
and exchanges of ambassadors, but only 
a de facto recognition of the East Ger- 
man state and its Oder-Neisse boundary 
with Poland. 

But recognition is exactly what the 
Western powers refused to give, and this 
is the nub of the whole problem, at least 
in its short-run aspects. The Western 
refusal to accept the facts of East 
Germany and its Polish frontier’ is 
considered in Moscow as a direct threat 
to Soviet security and to the security 
of the Communist bloc. This Soviet 
fear is underscored by the repeated and 
clamorous West German claims to both 
East Germany and the former German 
territories east of the Oder and Neisse 
Rivers and now in Poland.® 


5 Pravda, June 28, 1961. Later Khrushchev 
proposed that, in addition to a general peace 
treaty along these lines, the Soviet Union 
would undertake a separate treaty with the 
German Democratic Republic to see to it that 
the East Germans lived up to their obligations 
not to interfere with access. Pravda, October 
7, 1961. 

T Western policy generally attaches less 
importance to the Oder-Neisse question than 
to recognition of East Germany. Probably 
more Western statesmen than not would agree 
privately that this border would not be 
changed, and General de Gaulle has said so 
publicly. Cf. Gerald Freund, Germany Be- 
tween Two Worlds (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1961), pp. 202, 232. 

8 The official West German position is for a 
return of all Germany’s 1937 frontiers, but it 
has not repudiated unofficial claims even more 
extreme. Cf. Bulletin der Presse und Infor- 
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There is, indeéd, reason to believe 
that, if the Western powers would affirm 
their acceptance of East Germany and 
the Oder-Neisse line, the Russian might 
well be content with only a change in 
the legal terminology of the Berlin 
situation, while actually ‘strengthening 
the Western position in Berlin. How 
far they would be prepared to go in that 
direction, whether, for example, they 
would be willing to create an inter- 
nationalized corridor through East Ger- 
many *° in addition to treaty guarantees 
of access to Berlin, it is impossible to 
say. The negotiations have never 
reached that stage, nor will they until 
the matter of recognition is taken up. 

‘Inasmuch as the United States be- 
lieves it is important to keep Western 
troops in Berlin, why would we not at 
least discuss an agreement with the 
Russians that would permit this under 
considerably less precarious conditions 
than at present? The answer is, of 
course, that any such agreement would 
have meant recognition of East Ger- 
many, and the reasons why we should 


mationsamtes des Bundesreigerung (Bonn), 
No. 126 (July 12, 1960), p. 1257. For a 
discussion of the West German claims and 
their impact, see War and Peace and Germany, 
op. cit, pp. 75-81; Freund, op. cit., pp. 200- 
202, 232-235; and Hans Morgenthau, “Vast 
Uncertainty on Germany,” The New York 
Times, Western edition, September 10, 1963, 
reprinted from The New York Times 
Magazine. 

‘9 This is not to suggest that the Com- 
munists have not found a West Berlin in 
their midst an embarrassment, although the 
wall has seemed to have remedied the most 
pressing aspect of their embarrassment, the 
“escape hatch.” The point of the argument 
here is that their interest in recognition is 
so overriding that, to achieve it, they would 
be willing to put up with Western troops in 
a free Berlin. This is the import of the 
Soviet position. 

10 As suggested by President Kennedy. See 
New York Herald Tribune, European edition, 
November 30, 1961. Senator Pell also in- 
cluded this point as one of several he has 
suggested as terms for settlement. 
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not consider this not only involve our 
relations with West Germany and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) but go to the heart of Amer- 
ican foreign policy and the Cold War. 

The American reasoning is essentially 
this: West Germany is the kingbolt of 
NATO, and NATO is the kingbolt of 
American policy in Europe. West Ger- 
many is adamantly opposed to recogni- 
tion of East Germany and up to now 
has insisted that reunification could 
be achieved without recognition through 
a policy of strength in NATO. If the 
United States were to recognize East 
Germany, the West German reaction 
might be such as to jeopardize NATO 
by pulling out, alone or in conjunction 
with de Gaulle’s France. And, in official 
American thinking, NATO cannot be 
jeopardized, because it is vital for 
European defense. Defense against 
whom? Against the Soviet Union. 
Therefore, some Americans see the 
whole Soviet gambit as one designed 
not primarily to achieve a settlement 
on Germany but to destroy NATO and 
thus pave the way for military aggres- 
sion against Western Europe. Others 
see an even greater danger—that the 
West Germans, in their ire, might make . 
a “deal” with the Soviet Union, either 
merely to be neutral or, worst of all, 
actually to join up with the Russians, 
either way wrecking NATO. 

It is in this way that West Germany 
has come to have, if not a “veto power” 
over American policy, at least the power 
to determine the limits beyond which 
it dare not go.1* 


Wovutp Germany Leave NATO? 


To ask how real are the fears about 
NATO is not the same as asking how 
logical this reasoning is in regard to a 
German settlement. There is no doubt 


11 See Morgenthau, of. cit. 
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that West German forces, strong and 
growing, constitute the heart of NATO. 
Furthermore, it is likely that a United 
States decision to recognize East Ger- 
many would engender political repercus- 
sions in West Germany. ‘This is not 
so much because West German leaders 
believe that recognition would in fact 
affect chances for reunification as be- 
cause West German politics has been 
conducted—-on all sides—altogether on 
the theory that reunification could come 
without recognition. What doubtless 
began as a miscalculation—encouraged, 
one should say, by American policy in 
the 1950’s—became irresponsibility, the 
more so since there is considerable 
doubt about how much the West Ger- 
man politicians, from Adenauer down, 
really desire reunification. However, 
although no one knows for sure how 
meaningful reunification is to the West 
German electorate, the sudden realiza- 
tion that the policy of a whole decade 
and more had come to nought might 
well cause a public shock.!? 

In spite of this, it is not certain that 
the shock would be sufficient to produce 
support for an independent or anti- 
NATO orientation. Presumably, the 
West German commitment to anti- 
communism is not entirely dependent on 
hopes for reunification in the manner 
of Adenauer. And if there are elements 
of irresponsibility in West German 
politics, there are also elements of 
responsibility, with no evidence that 
one necessarily: outweighs the other. 

In addition, the extent of the shock 
that might come from a change of 
American policy on recognition could be 
mitigated considerably if the new policy 
were undertaken with this aim in mind. 


12 Cf, Freund, of. cit, pp. 53-100; W. P. 
Davidson and Hans Speier (eds.), West Ger- 
man Leadership and Foreign Policy (Evans- 
ton: Row, Peterson, 1957), especially p. 225; 
and War and Peace and Germany, op. cit, 
pp. 87-99. 
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The change should come gradually, 
with full opportunity for the German 
leaders to begin to shift their own 
ground, a possibility made much more 
likely with Adenauer’s departure, and 
to prepare the West German public for 
what was to come. Further, recognition 
of East Germany, which would be a 
part of a general German settlement, 
should come in a context that gives 
hopes for reunification in the future; 
that is, it should be presented as some- 
thing that would facilitate rather than 
inhibit reunification. Given adroitness 
in our diplomacy, the first condition 
should not present insurmountable ob- 
stacles. Inasmuch as it is likely that, if 
reunification ever does come, it will 
come through negotiations between the 
two German states within the frame- 
work of an East-West détente, and inas- 
much as recognition is a prerequisite 
for both such negotiation and a détente, 
the latter condition also seems feasible. 

Despite the key role West Germany 
plays in NATO, it is not inconceivable 
that that organization could continue 
even if Bonn should opt out. If the 
other members are really interested in 
a collective European defense, there is 
no reason why they and the Americans 
could not continue to collaborate as 
before. After all, NATO originated, 
without West Germany, at a time when 
the West European nations did not have 
the resources to provide what were 
considered essential conventional forces. 
Today they are well able to provide 
their own conventional forces, with or 
without American contingents, if they 
were inclined to do so. Whether they 
would be so inclined, however, is by 
no means clear. 


18 On these points, see George F. Kennan, 
Russia, the Atom and the West (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1957), pp. 83-99; Freund, 
op. cit, pp. 169-187; and James P. Warburg, 
Farewell to the Postwar Period (New York: 
Current Affairs Press, 1963). 
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Witt NATO RESTRAIN 
West GERMANY? 


While there is no certainty that 
United States recognition of East Ger- 
many would mean the end of NATO, 
such action might well involve a risk 
to NATO. At this point there arises a 
question seldom discussed: How im- 
portant is NATO? Although this ques- 
tion involves factors outside the scope 
of this paper, it is impossible to discuss 
solutions to the German problem 
realistically without considering at least 
two aspects of it. 

First, NATO is now in such disarray 
as to create serious doubt that it can 
continue in anything like its present 
form in any event. 

Second, and more significant, the im- 
portance of NATO is clearly in direct 
proportion to the danger it is supposed 
to guard against, that is, Soviet military 
aggression against Western Europe. 
While few American officials seem pre- 
pared to go along with George Kennan 
in thinking that a Soviet invasion was 
never a real danger, more and more of 
them are coming to believe that, at 
least now, the Soviet Union sincerely 
desires, for whatever reasons, to avoid 
a thermonuclear war. And if there is 
one thing that seems certain, it is that 
a war in Europe would be thermo- 
nuclear. l 

The matter of Soviet intentions is, of 
course, basic. If we are convinced 
that the Soviet Union is contemplating 
military aggression at the first op- 
portunity, then probably we should not 
be trying to solve the German problem 
in the first place, let alone trying to 
achieve United States-Soviet détente. 

14The writer has discussed this at length in 
U. S. Foreign Policy and the Soviet Union 
(Santa Barbara, Calif.: Center for Study of 
Democratic Institutions, 1961), and in relation 
to NATO in “Openings for Diplomacy,” The 


Nation, February 9, 1963, pp. 111-113. See 
also Kennan, op. cit., especially p. 52. 
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And, indeed, opposition to both efforts 
is really rooted in the idea of a Soviet 
military threat. If, however, one dis- 
counts the threat, and especially if one 
feels that NATO is unlikely to con- 
tinue in its present form no matter 
what, then the advantages of a German 
settlement might well outweigh a pos- 
sible risk to NATO. 

None of this, of course, is to suggest 
that, regardless of how one views Soviet 
intentions, Western Europe should stand 
unarmed in a world where other nations 
keep their weapons. Nor is it to dis- 
count dangers of communism from sub- 
version. But it is to suggest that the 
military dangers involved in not pro- 
ceeding with a German settlement may 
well be far greater than the military 
dangers involved in making a settle- 
ment. 

The importance of NATO is some- 
times stressed less as a defense against 
Soviet aggression than as a mechanism 
for restraining West Germany.*® With 
West German units integrated into 
NATO, it is argued, there can be no 
fear that Bonn will attempt to use its 
military strength unilaterally, and, with 
NATO having a multilateral or multi- 
national thermonuclear deterrent, there 
will be no reason for Bonn to acquire 
its own thermonuclear capacity. While 
there may be some validity to this 
reasoning, there are also some flaws. 
First, West Germany is, aside from, the 
United States, so dominant in NATO 
that the organization is more likely to 
be influenced by the West Germans 
than the other way around. Second, 
West German military strength is 
by no means altogether integrated in 


15 For example, President Kennedy in his. 
conversations with Aleksei Adshubei, editor of 
Izvestia, The New York Times, International 
edition, November 25, 1963; and U. S. Note 
to Soviet Union, The New York Times, July 
19, 1961. Texts of both may also be found 
in War and Peace and Germany, op. cit., 
pp. 138-158. 
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NATO. Third, in the absence of dis- 
armament, for which a détente and a 
German settlement are prerequisites, 
other nations, such as France, are cer- 
tain to acquire a thermonuclear capac- 
ity. Arguments have already been heard 
in West Germany that the Federal 
Republic needs its own thermonuclear 
weapons even in the existing situation. 
There is no reason to believe that such 
arguments would not increase in force 
in a situation where hydrogen-bomb 
possession was not confined to the 
United States and the Soviet Union."* 


A Russo-GERMAN DEAL? 


Against a German settlement involv- 
ing recognition of East Germany, there 
is sometimes raised the specter of a 
“deal” between West Germany and the 
Soviet Union. What is feared is that 
Moscow might sacrifice the Ulbricht 
regime and even give in on the Oder- 
Neisse Line in return for German 
neutrality if not co-operation in the 
Cold War. At one time such might 
have been possible, but today it is 
highly unlikely for the same reason that 
reunification via United States-Soviet 
negotiations is unlikely. Negotiations 
on reunification were unsuccessful not 
so much because of issues like free 
elections as because the West always 
insisted on a reunified Germany inside 
NATO, while, regardless of what else 
the Russians might have agreed to, 
above all they would not agree to that. 
It is not impossible that earlier, had 
the West agreed to reunification outside 
of NATO, the Russians might have 
‘been willing to sacrifice their hold on 


16 For points referred to in this paragraph, 
see Freund, op. cit, pp. 51-53 and 143-166; 
Heinz Pol, “NATO Joins the Wermacht,” The 
Nation, July 29, 1961, pp. 44-48; War and 
Peace and Germany, op. cit., pp. 62-71; and 
Hans Speier, German Rearmament and 
Atomic War (Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1957), 
pp. 145-212. 
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East Germany. In the same way, at 
one time the Russians might have been 
willing to give up East Germany in 
return for a pledge from Bonn that the 
reunified state would be neutral or co- 
operative with the East. Now, how- 
ever, the Soviet Union has far too much 
political capital invested in its East 
German satellite to consider such a 
move, and it is also highly doubtful 
that the Ulbricht regime could now be 
made to commit suicide even if Moscow 
ordered it. It is even more outside the 
realm of possibility today that Moscow 
could force the Poles to surrender the 
former German lands east of the Oder- 
Neisse. What the West Germans want, 
of course, is East Germany and the ter- 
ritories in Poland. If the Soviet Union 
can no longer offer either, there is little 
it could put up as an acceptable quid 
pro quo for a “deal.” 1 

It is, however, not unlikely that Bonn 
may move to have closer relations with 
the Soviet Union, especially when, as 
will happen sooner or later, it dawns on 
the West Germans that the policy 
of reunification through “strength in 
NATO” has no chance of success. The 
only way for the United States to insure 
that such a rapprochement does not 
work to its detriment is to make its own 
agreement on Germany with the Rus- 
sians, thus minimizing possible advan- 
tages to Moscow of wooing Bonn. 

Under conditions of an East-West 
détente, of course, better relations be- 
tween the Federal Republic and the 
Soviet Union would be all to the good. 
In this connection, some fears of Ger- 
many are hardly based on postwar 
realities. Aside from the possibility of 


17 On the possibility of a West German- 
Soviet rapprochement, see Isaac Deutscher, 
“Will Russia Abandon East Germany,” The 
Observer (London), January 28, 1962, pp. 10- 
11; Morgenthau, op cit, Freund, op. cit., pp 
225-237; and War and Peace and Germany, 
op. cit, pp. 87-99, 
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a “madman” coming to power, there is 
little reason to fear a German threat to 
the peace in the style of 1914 or 1939, 
unless German power is allied with 
either the Soviet Union or the United 
States. The best way to guard against 
that is, again, for the Americans and 
the Russians to reach a détente. 


OTHER PROPOSALS 


While little new thinking on the Ger- 
man problem is evident in the United 
States government administration, some 
realistic proposals for reaching a settle- 
ment have been put forward by Amer- 
icans. These include Senator Claiborne 
Pell of Rhode Island, James P. War- 
burg, and a group convened by the 
American Friends Service Committee.*® 
In addition to suggestions for the short- 
term problem—all of which involve, as 
they must, recognition of East Ger- 
many one way or another—some of 
these proposals deal with the longer- 
term aspects. One proposal is for 
moving certain agencies of the United 


18 The writer has set forth in some de- 
tail his own suggestions in War and Peace 
and Germany, op. cit, pp. 110-121. 
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Nations—for example, its European 
headquarters at Geneva and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) at 
Paris—to Berlin now, and, if the city 
could be reunited, moving the whole 
United Nations organization there. 
Most ambitious and original of all is 
Mr. Warburg’s idea for putting all 
Berlin under the United Nations during 
a ten-year period in which the two 
German states negotiate reunification. 
Should they not succeed, Berlin would 
become the capital of East Germany 
with the inhabitants of the city given 
freedom to leave and compensation for 
their immovable property. 

Some of these proposals may seem 
dramatic to the point of unrealism, but 
bold and dramatic proposals may be 
called for, at least for the long-run 
problems. They do embody new think- 
ing on the matter from the viewpoint of 
American interest and thus may con- 
tribute to breaking the official im- 
mobilisme which thus far has resulted 
in so little progress toward any settle- 
ment at all. 


19 Warburg, op. cit., pp. 31-32. 
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The Turn toward Peace 


By D. F. FLEMING 


ABSTRACT: Several cumulative forces produced the test-ban 
treaty. There was mutual realization that we are in the final 
arms race and that neither side can “win” it. A deep rift 
between Russia and China and growing polycentrism in East 
Europe made it impossible to believe longer in the myth of 
an overhanging Red monolith, while understanding grew that 
Russia’s position since 1945 has been basically defensive. We 
remembered at last what World War II had done to her, as the 
power stalemate enforced a growing acceptance of the con- 
sequences of that war. This long-delayed mood was unex- 
pectedly and powerfully accelerated by the epochal work of 
Pope John XXIII, who moved the Roman Catholic church 
into accommodation with the postwar world and toward a 
true world community. All of these great forces focused on 
President Kennedy, and he voiced them magnificently in three 
historic addresses, proving again that both vision and courage 
are essential to world leadership. But can he really succeed in 
making the long-delayed peace? The records of 1955 and 
1960, when President Eisenhower’s initiatives for peace were 
frustrated in Washington, are not likely to be repeated by 
Kennedy’s associates. The tactics of the great forces which 
profit from the Cold War are also now fully known. Kennedy 
has demonstrated a capacity for greatness in world leadership, 
but his place in history could be reduced from eminence to 
mediocrity, or worse, by failure to extricate us from the 
quagmire in South Vietnam or by carrying on a long, drawn-out 
struggle with: China for control of her harbors, islands, and 
small neighbors. The nuclear age requires peace with China, 
too. 
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N the summer of 1963 some of the 

photographs in The New York 
Times strained credulity. 

There were Harriman and Khrushchev 
greeting each other with outstretched 
arms in Moscow, Khrushchev and Rusk 
playing badminton in the Crimea, the 
test-ban treaty being signed with a 
large group of distinguished Americans 
and Russians for background, and an- 
other scene of a bipartisan group of 
United States senators celebrating the 
occasion convivially with Khrushchev in 
the Kremlin. 

Surely this was only determined 
window dressing, to make a small first 
step in easing the Cold War seem 
plausible; these people could not have 
felt friendly. Yet what the leaders 
said was impressive. On August 3 Rusk 
arrived in Moscow to sign the treaty, 
noting that he was the first Secretary 
of State to go to Russia since 1947 and 
pledging our “resolve to make this 
treaty a turning point in the affairs of 
mankind.” 

For Britain, Lord Home predicted 
that the treaty would “mark that break- 
through in relations between us for 
which the world has been longing,” and 
United Nations Secretary-General U 
Thant spoke confidently of “a signifi- 
cant breakthrough.” Khrushchev called 
it “a momentous event,” and he also 
spoke firmly for the settlement of all 
social and class questions “by the 
peoples of every country without any 
interference from outside.” 

In his magnificent national address 
for the treaty, on July 26, President 





Author’s Note: This article was in print 
before President Kennedy’s assassination. 
I have not changed it, for two reasons: 
(1) because I believe the responsibility for 
carrying through the making of peace, 
which he began with such courage and 
nobility, still rests on all of us, and (2) 
because I am thankful that I wrote my 
tribute to his greatness before his death. 
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Kennedy revealed his awareness that 
the Cold War had become “a vicious 
cycle of conflicting ideology and in- 
terests” from which there had appeared 
to be no escape. Other dangers paled 
“in comparison to those of the spiralling 
arms race and the collision course 
toward war.” In his poignant ending, 
he warned that history and our own 
conscience will judge us harshly if we 
do not make every effort to test our 
hopes by action, “and this is the place 
to begin . . . let history record that we, 
in this land, in this time took the first 
step.” 

Is there not here real ground for hopes 
that the leaders on both sides have 
realized compulsively that there is no 
future in the Cold War except oblivion 
and that it has largely become ir- 
relevant anyway? 


Some REASONS FoR THE TURN ` 


There would seem to be a number 
of reasons for a decisive turn toward 
making peace. 

(1) Mutual realization that this is 
the world’s last arms race. The most 
conspicuous strand—though perhaps not 
the decisive one—in the long mounting 
clash between Peking and Moscow has 
been China’s insistence that nuclear 
war capabilities have not closed the 
door to successful revolutionary up- 
heavals and Russia’s refusal to engage 
in any adventures that might lead to 
nuclear war. 

China’s arguments for living danger- 
ously have been unequivocally rejected 
by Moscow, and now, miraculously, 
they seem to have been rejected in 
Washington also. Up to now, the ad- 
vocates of “everything for defense,” 
“better dead than Red,” and “we can 
win a nuclear war” have preserved here 
the cult that war is still the grand 
game of all human existence and that 
it must be played out to the end. Or, 
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at the very least, we must have endless 
armaments for “deterrence.” 

It has often seemed that this cherished 
illusion would be vaporized in the hy- 
drogen-bomb mushrooms of our funeral 
pyre, but today it stands officially con- 
demned throughout the West and the 
world. 

For many years, the solid majority of 
our scientists has been warning us that 
there must be no nuclear war. Now, 
suddenly, the statesmen all agree that 
they have been right. The fact is, says 
President de Gaulle, “that the Russians 
also possess enough to destroy the uni- 
verse, and notably the new continent,” 
meaning North America. “They can 
destroy us; we can destroy them,” says 
Averell Harriman.* 

Then on July 26 the President spoke 
his heart and mind in a way that should 
be both decisive and definitive. He said: 


[A nuclear war] would not be like any 
war in history. A full-scale nuclear ex- 
change, lasting less than 60 minutes, 
could wipe out more than 300,000,000 
Americans, Europeans and Russians, as 
well as untold numbers elsewhere. And 
the survivors, as Chairman Khrushchev 
warned the Communist Chinese, “would 
envy the dead.” For they would inherit a 
world so devastated by the explosions and 
poison and fire that today we cannot even 
conceive of all its horrors. So let us turn 
the world from war. Let us make the 
most of this opportunity and every op- 
portunity, to reduce tension, to slow down 
the perilous nuclear arms race, and to 
check the world’s slide to final annihilation. 
(Italics added.) 


Here is leadership in all its majesty 
and power. This is the leadership the 
world has been waiting for since 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt died. The 
words just quoted, spoken as they were 
with moving authority, should make it 
almost impossible for us to fall back 


1 The New York Times, July 30; The New 
York Times Magazine, July 14, 1963. 
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into what Lord Home termed “the 
sterile old cold war.” Kennedy’s leader- 
ship should mean strong progress away 
from the warfare state and into a world 
organized for living, instead of its “slide 
to final annihilation.” 

Nor will Kennedy’s noblest and truest 
efforts to escape from the final slide be 
frustrated, as formerly, by an iron- 
willed Secretary of State bent on hold- 
ing us in a rigid vise of anticommunism. 
“The hard fact is,” said Secretary of 
State Rusk in his memorable state- 
ment on August 12, “that a full scale 
nuclear exchange could erase all that 
man has built over the centuries. War 
has devoured itself because it can 
devour the world.’ (Italics added.) 
“Whatever the fundamental antago- 
nisms between us and the Soviet Union 
we have a mutual interest in avoiding 
mutual destruction.” 

Here, too, is the long obvious truth. 
How will it ever be possible to resume 
acting on the old desolate contrary as- 
sumptions? No responsible person could 
say, Rusk continued, “that we can im- 
prove our security by an unlimited arms 
race, extending far into the future. On 
the contrary, great as the risks now are 
they would rapidly increase.” 

But surely the great military-in- 
dustrial complex against which General 
Eisenhower warned so solemnly in his 
farewell address will gather its forces 
and overcome the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration’s softness about winning the 
Cold War and the arms race. Senator 
Henry M. Jackson has already affirmed 
that “The United States is not engaged 
in an arms race. We could, if we 
wanted to, build more weapons and 
build them faster.” ? 


2The New York Times Magazine, August 
4, 1963, pp. 5, 64-65. Jackson combated the 
“Seven Assumptions that Beset Us,” including 
the ideas “that the arms race is leading 
straight to catastrophe,” that the “test ban 
will halt the spread of nuclear weapons,” that 
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The resistance of the great forces in 
our national life which find the Cold 
War an exciting or profitable activity 
will be resourceful. Yet there is now 
on record the long statement of Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara, on August 
13, 1963, in which he detailed the huge 
Kennedy arms build-up, demonstrated 
our great overkill capacities against the 
Soviet Union, and gave all the reasons 
why we could still destroy the Soviets 
even after they had launched their 
nuclear arsenals against us. Yet, he 
said in his conclusions: “. . . and this 
is a key point—I cannot allege that the 
vast increase in our nuclear forces, ac- 
companied as it was by large increases 
in Soviet nuclear stockpiles, has pro- 
duced a comparable enhancement of 
our national security. In terms of 
absolute numbers, we have gained 
more.” Then he repeated the Presi- 
dent’s statement that a nuclear ex- 
change could wipe out more than 
300,000,000 people and added these 
immensely significant words: “It is 
clear that the absolute growth of Soviet 
capability to inflict damage on the 
United States has narrowed the range of 
contingencies in which our nuclear 
deterrent is credible.” 

This manly and statesmanlike utter- 
ance of the plain truth does two things: 
(a) It makes it official that it will not 
be practical to overkill the Russians 
many times if they still inflict irretriev- 
able damage on us. (b) We cannot go 
on balancing from one brink of nuclear 
war to another. It may still be credible 
that we would risk all to prevent 
Khrushchev from reducing our overkill 
capacity with intermediate-range bal- 
listic missiles in Cuba, but can we con- 
tinue to threaten resolutely, time after 
time, to destroy the world rather than 
accept any change in the status of 


it would lead to reduced tensions, or “that 
our national policies should be more flexible” 
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West Berlin? It is an inescapable fact 
that “the absolute growth of Soviet 
capability to inflict damage on the 
United States has narrowed the range in 
which our nuclear deterrent is credible.” 

On July 6 The Economist observed 
that “General Eisenhower was never 
much taken by the notion that an arms 
race between wealthy America and 
straining Russia must have a happy 
ending by bankrupting the latter.” It 
has not worked out that way. The 
arms race has been lost, by both sides. 
It will still linger on, further im- 
poverishing humanity greatly, but all 
the efforts of its backers, including the 
new civilian militarists, can never make 
it really credible again. The American 
people have been exposed at last to 
the facts of life and, if they use half of 
their native common sense, arms ex- 
penditures will begin to decline. It can 
no longer be treasonous to demand that 
there be some reductions each year, 
regardless of what the Russians do. To 
kill or be killed once is enough. 

(2) A world-wide revolt against nu- 
clear testing. This is another reason for 
the turn toward peace. 

Ever since we exploded the first atom 
bomb, the United States and the Soviet 
Union have been intermittently releas- 
ing tremendous bangs in the heavens, 
scattering poison over all humanity, and 
even dislocating the weather, in the 
name of defending themselves against 
obliteration by the other. It was merely 
incidental that the health of all nations 
was imperiled and simply unfortunate 
that the health of generations unborn 
was involved. The grand game of 
national defense had to go on. They 
test, we test; we test, they test. It 
was that simple. 

The huge mushrooms continued to 
rise, and we were told by the believers 
in the giant fist-shaking in the skies 
that, if another health hazard was in- 
volved, what of it? There were so many 
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already, what did another matter? And, 
if a hundred innocent nations were con- 
taminated, were we not defending their 
“freedom”? 

Yet the helpless peoples felt outraged 
that this thing should be done to them, 
with only worse to be expected. Their 
protests were steady and increasing. 
Even, too, the American people resented 
what was being done to them, prelimi- 
nary to their final incineration. Mothers 
marched in protest and were hailed 
before a congressional committee to 
have their anticommunism examined. 
But this session was an unfortunate one 
for the committee. The deepest rights 
and privileges of life were involved. 

This became clear in the President’s 
July 26 address. He made no attempt 
to conceal the ominous fact that “the 
number and yield of weapons tested 
have rapidly increased—and so have the 
radioactive hazards of such testing.” 
Then he spoke for all mankind these 
memorable words: “Even then, the 
number of children and grand children 
with cancer in their bones, with leu- 
kemia in their blood or with poison in 
their lungs might seem statistically 
small to some, in comparison to natural 
health hazards. But this is not a 
natural health hazard—and it is not a 
statistical issue.” These tests, he added, 
“befoul the air of all men and all na- 
tions . . . without their knowledge and 
without their consent.” That is why 
their continuation “causes so many 
countries to regard all nuclear powers 
as equally evil.” 

Humanity itself had found a voice 
in John F. Kennedy. The protests of 
all the peoples, including his own, had 
been heard, and heeded. - We now have 
the right to be confident that this will 
be true in the future about other cold- 
war excesses. When the peoples speak 
to Kennedy, he will listen. 

Certainly his verdict for humanity 
just quoted is a watershed utterance. 
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The practitioners of the Cold War will 
never be able to make nuclear testing 
respectable again, just one of the 
routine activities of “defense.” If there 
are further tests they will have to be 
justified as another unavoidable fore- 
taste of inescapable doom, relentlessly 
advancing again. 

(3) Waning belief in the Communist 
monolith. ‘This is the grisly image that 
we have pursued through all the years 
of the Cold War. Mr. Dulles, and 
many with him, used to speak of “the 
international Communist conspiracy” as 
if it were a mysterious entity of great 
power, above the Soviet and Chinese 
governments and all the other Red 
regimes, controlling all their machina- 
tions and disposing of all their re- 
sources for our undoing. ‘Now the 
specter is plainly disintegrating. Soon 
we may be asking if it ever existed. 

We have just séen with our own eyes 
a rising crescendo dispute between 
China and Russia and a deep breach 
between them. The increasingly pros- 
perous Russians will not do what the 
Chinese want. ' The proud but poor 
Chinese will not accept Moscow’s leader- 
ship, ideological or otherwise. No one 
can now assume’ a giant Red brain, 
somewhere in the Red firmament, telling 
Peking what to do. 
` We look again and there is no deny- 
ing that East Europe is a dreary place 
for the Red monolith: Doubtless Mos- 
cow would still use force to prevent a 
major secession from the Warsaw Pact, 
but little Albania ‘has defected suc- 
cessfully. Poland, long the freest of 
the group, swings back to orthodoxy 
a bit, but Czechoslovakia is at last 
rehabilitating its Stalinist martyrs. Bul- 
garia pursues.a more liberal course, and 
the Rumanians defy successfully Mos- 
cow’s efforts to integrate them into the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assist- 
ance, Comecon, counterpart to the Com- 
mon Market. Even in Hungary life has 
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become so comparatively free that we 
are ready to restore full diplomatic re- 
lations. Everywhere in the area there 
is constant evolution and nearly always 
in hopeful directions. 

All this, too, was  prophetically 
signaled in 1948, early in the Cold 
War, when Yugoslavia defied Stalin 
himself and has since evolved a new 
mixture of socialism, initiative, and 
private enterprise which defies all 
dogmas and monolithic images, and, in 
late August, this was praised by Khrush- 
chev. In West Europe, the accent in 
the Communist parties is all on the 
side of working within the democratic 
framework. Thus we grope for the 
Red monolith whose frightful image 
has powered the Cold War so long, and 
where is it? 

(4) A growing understanding that 
Russia’s position is defensive. Every 
power conflict requires unquestioning 
acceptance of the belief that the other 
side has unlimited conquest aims. 
Sometimes, too, this has been true, 
notably in the case of Hitler’s step-by- 
step aggressions. At the end of World 
War II, the Russians stayed where the 
war left them and they. wanted a base 
on the Turkish Straits. Most of our 
elites also feared communism worse 
than they ever had fascism. The as- 
sertion of Soviet world conquest mania 
therefore became a passionate article 
of faith for teaching to all Americans. 

Yet it ignored several decisive events 
in the world politics of our century: 
(a) the massive interventions of the 
West against the Soviet regime in 
Russia in 1918-1920, from all four 
sides, with supplies, munitions, advisers, 
and troops; (b) the turning of all 
East Europe over to Hitler at Munich 
in 1938, opening wide the way for his 
murderous assault on Russia, from 
which she narrowly escaped with her 
life; (c) the quick breakdown of 
allied co-operation after Roosevelt’s 
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death and the proclamation of the Cold 
War by Churchill at Fulton in March 
1946 and by Truman in his Doctrine a 
year later; (d) Russia’s desperate post- 
war weakness. 

In his turning-point address of June 
11, 1963, President Kennedy hand- 
somely acknowledged our kinship with 
the Soviet Union in “mutual abhorrence 
of war.” He stated a fact long for- 
gotten in the feverish years of the Cold 
War, that “Almost unique among the 
major powers, we have never been at 
war with each other.” And, finally and 
at last, he reminded us of Russia’s in- 
describable sufferings in our common 
war with German fascism, saying: 


No nation in the history of battle ever 
suffered more than the Soviet Union in the 
second world war. At least 20,000,000 
lost their lives. Countless millions of 
homes were burned or sacked. A third of 
the nation’s territory, including two-thirds 
of its industrial base, was turned into a 
wasteland—a loss equivalent to the de- 
struction of this country east of Chicago. 


How long this overwhelming implica- 
tion of Russia’s need for a secure de- 
fensive posture after the war—and after 
the Cold War which swiftly followed— 
was suppressed in our consciousness! 
If President Truman could have spoken 
these pregnant and healing words in 
1945 or 1946, the Cold War need not 


have happened. 


The one thing that Russia could not 
do after World War II, under any 
leader, let alone the cautious Stalin, was 
to run any serious risk of renewed war 
and devastation. This has never ceased 
to be true, and now Khrushchev 
proclaims it from the house tops in his 
controversy with the Chinese. 

Nevertheless, the fear of a hypo- 


3 Instead, Mr. Truman decided as early as 
the Potsdam Conference in July 1945 that 
the Russians understood nothing but force 
and were “planning world conquest.” Tru- 
man, Memoirs, Vol. I, pp. 411-412. 
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thetical Soviet advance into West 
Europe was not irrational after the 
Communist seizure of Czechoslovakia 
in 1948, and the defense of West 
Europe through the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) against 
a Soviet attack, always allegedly poised, 
has to this day provided much of our 
best brain power with stimulating and 
incessant exercise—just how to fight 
and “win” one more war in the nuclear 
age. 

To prevent the supposed Soviet at- 
tack, we maintain an army of some 
300,000 men in Germany, supported by 
great air and sea armadas. This is a 
permanent commitment. Yet it is the 
great central drain on the constantly 
weakening dollar. Would it not seem 
that the mighty confrontation in Europe 
is finally due for some lessening? ` 

(5) Acceptance of the consequences 
of World War II. At length two things 
have become apparent: (a) that na- 
tionalism everywhere prevails over com- 
munism, and (b) that Communist states 
are also subject to the law of evolution. 
We can no longer summon the old 
fervor for building walls of contain- 
ment, at least around the Soviet bloc. 
Presently it will become even more 
evident that the tremendous pressures 
we exerted on it, with crusades for 
“rollback” and “liberation,” only made 
life very much harsher for the peoples 
in the bloc and postponed their forward 
evolution. The now undeniable trends 
in the Soviet Union itself toward con- 
servatism and more freedom sharply 
illuminate what might have been if we 
had given Russia the big loan she 
requested in 1945 and if the Roosevelt- 
Hull policies had not been reversed 
‘quickly. 

Today, the results of the war are 
tacitly accepted, except in Germany, 
and there President Kennedy has wisely 
admitted that Germany cannot be uni- 
fied against the East. That is the first 
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step, and, if the turn toward peace can 
be kept alive, a German rapprochement 
will come, by degrees, in the only way 
it can develop. The East German 
Democratic Republic is a fact. It is 
the principal result of the war which 
Nazi Germany unleashed upon Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Russia, and Europe. 
As long as this is not recognized, the 
long process of accommodation between 
the two German states, which we have 
a right to expect because the peace 
depends on it, cannot begin. We can- 
not even look forward to the loosest 
kind of federation and the beginning of 
barrier removal. What is required is 
a reliance on peaceful evolution, in- 
stead of dreams of another armed Great 
Germany, and a recognition that we 
cannot expect the verdict of World 
War II to be reversed by “self-deter- 
mination” for the East Germans. The 
free elections which we have always 
denied to the South Vietnamese can- 
not be used in East Germany to arouse 
in all East Europe and the Soviet 
Union the desperate fear that for them 
World War II did not really end the 
German Drang Nach Osten, especially 
by the nuclear-armed Germany which 
they expect. 

(6) The changing role of the Catholic 
church. All of these advancing tides 
of history helped to prepare the way 
for a turn toward peace—along with 
the experience of standing before the 
doors of eternity during the Cuban 
missile crisis—but none of them ex- 
ceeded in moving power a new and 
totally unexpected trend in the Roman 
Catholic church. 

The eternal, immutable conflict be- 
tween the Roman Catholic church and 
communism was one of the main pillars 
of our dogma of permanent war with 
communism in Russia. The church was 
the fixed rock on which every cold 
warrior could rely. An ancient hierarchy 
wielding world spiritual power con- 
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fronted a new atheistic hierarchy of 
great power and militancy. It was war 
to the death. They were completely 
opposed; neither could ever yield an 
iota. In the long run, too, the more 
ancient and experienced church would 
win, if it took a century or two. 

Then came Pope John XXIII. He 
was an old man who would make a good 
caretaker pope. But he looked over the 
world and saw his organization losing 
strength in Western Europe, in danger 
of being engulfed in Latin America 
through its association with the ruling 
oligarchies, in competition with an up- 
surge of the other great world religions, 
and beset in East Europe by conflict 
with Communist governments that 
showed no signs of evaporating. Find- 
ing himself at the head of an unchang- 
ing “Old Church” in a swiftly changing 
world, John decided to change it into 
the “Continuing Church.” 4 

No great church council had met 
for several centuries, but he called one 
and, in its first momentous session, it 
was controlled by a strong liberal 
majority. He had really opened a 
window, as he is so often quoted, “to 
let some fresh air into the Church.” 

Quietly, too, he accepted negotiations 
with Communist authorities in Poland, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia looking 
toward agreements that would ease rela- 
tions and better protect the life of the 
church. These talks were “well ad- 
vanced” when he died.» It was sym- 
bolic, too, and profoundly shocking to 
all cold warriors on our side, that he 
received Khrushchev’s son-in-law cor- 
dially and exchanged messages with 

4The terms used by one prelate in The 
New York Times, August 8, 1963. On 
August 17, 1963 a world convention of the 
Anglican Church in Toronto was told by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury that it must 
revolutionize its basic structure and attitudes 
or it would soon wither away. 


5 Joseph Alsop, The Nashville Tennessean, 
June 7, 1963. 
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Khrushchev himself. He also spoke to 
the world once more from his death 
bed by sending for the primate of the 
Ukraine. 

In his last Easter season he issued 
his Pacem in Terris encyclical—a really 
earth-shaking document. In it, he in- 
sisted that peace is possible, that war 
can no longer be an instrument of 
policy, that the arms race is a deadly 
cycle that should be ended, that na- 
tional sovereignty is outdated as a means 
of solving world problems, and that man 
is also a citizen of the world commu- 
nity, which must be better organized. 

All this might be expected from a 
papal statesman. But men searched 
the long document in vain for anathemas 
against communism. ‘There were none. 
Instead, it distinctly said that “There 
are no political communities which are 
superior by nature and none which are 
inferior by nature.” Moreover, it in- 
sisted, even the best juridical structures 
must evolve, along with the primitive 
ones, 

Here is a body blow to the perma- 
nent, unchanging Cold War from which 
it can hardly recover. Pope John had 
“shifted the Church from anti-com- 
munism to non-communism.”* His 
liberal successor may be a little more 
cautious about pursuing a modus 
vivendi with communism, but the 
eternal war of cardinals versus com- 
missars can hardly be restored. 

In his few years of office, Pope John 
touched the hearts of men everywhere 
by his simplicity and goodness, his ob- 
vious common sense, and his states- 
man’s vision. He held out his hands 
to all Protestants as fellow Christians. 
He invited Orthodox church leaders 
from Red Russia to his council. No 
brother-in-Christ was excluded. His 
love extended to the sons of God in 
the other great world religions, and it 


6 Sane World, May 1, 1963. 
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was not withheld from the atheistic 
Communists. In a world filled for many 
postwar peaceless years with hate and 
fear and endless preparations for nu- 
clear annihilation, John transcended it 
all and became the living embodiment 
of the Prince of Peace. For the first 
time in the Christian era, one mortal 
man made the brotherhood of man a 
living, vibrant feeling throughout the 
entire human family. No man on earth 
felt that John was against him, and 
people in every corner of the world 
felt that he was with them. Greatness, 
too, was not thrust on Pope John. He 
could have been a good caretaker pope. 

He not only made himself the greatest 
of all the popes but he also illuminated 
for all the future—be it short or long 
—-what one man in a position of great 
authority can do, even in his brief, 
passing hour. But statesmen with 
healing world vision are painfully rare. 
It is so much easier to lead the great 
forces which destroy men and nations. 


Can KENNEDY SUCCEED? 


Nearly every writer now emphasizes 
how very gradual the process of making 
peace must be, even at the best. Our 
steps must be so tentative and tiny. 
The issues are “innumerable.” ‘The 
cold war mentality is so pronounced 
that somehow there must be something 
wrong with anything the Russians 
want.” 7 

We must be careful not to push too 
hard—though, if the mountains of cold- 
war prejudice have to be chipped away 
a little at a time, the five years of power 
which President Kennedy presumably 
has left will be all too little. Yet there 
are several reasons for believing that 
in his day and time he will be the man 
who turned the world away from its 
final war. 


7 Norman Boardman, a letter to The New 
York Times, August 8, 1963. 
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(1) World trends favor his leader- 
ship. In presenting the test-ban treaty 
to the Senate, Secretary Rusk was 
careful not to challenge our faith in 
“a Communist bloc armed with the 
most modern weapons and intent on 
world domination.” And McNamara 
stressed so much the vastness of our 
atomic arsenal and the progress in 
weaponry we would make in under- 
ground tests that Tke New York Times 
wondered, on August 18, if there was 
under discussion “a proposal for inten- 
sifying both the arms race and the cold 
war.” 

Nevertheless, Russell Baker, one of 
the Times’ most perceptive writers, ob- 
served, on the same day, that “All week 
long the Senate’s elite have been edgily 
confronting the suspicion” that a 
familiar way of life may be dying. All 
week they had been “telling each other 
that the Russians cannot be trusted and 
listening with small comfort to Messrs. 
Rusk, McNamara and Seaborg reassur- 
ing them that nobody in the Adminis- 
tration believes the Russians can be 
trusted either.” But what really 
bothered the distinguished gentlemen 
was “whether the world they have 
learned to survive in over the past two 
decades is being dismantled.” The 
treaty was just a prologue, but to what? 

Senator Lausche had read to Rusk 
“the whole litany of atheistic Red 
treachery, but the more acute fear now 
is that a treachery of history may be 
afoot.” Then Baker looked back ten 
years to find McCarthy dominating 
Washington, Macmillan a mere Minister 
of Housing, and de Gaulle a dreamy 
has-been in retirement, not expected to 
disturb anything. The current senators’ 
predicaments were poignant. “They 
guess at the tide, rail at the wind and 
try to reassure themselves that there 
are some certainties left (‘you can’t 
trust the Russians’).” 

The icy but familiar foundations of 
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the Cold War are dissolving beneath 
our feet. The Communist monolith 
splits asunder, in spite of loud denials 
by some of us that anything has hap- 
pened; much of Europe rises against our 
‘leadership, and occupation; a’ hundred 
nations assert their nationalism and vote 
‘in- the United Nations; -everywhere 
evolution changes the viable societies 
and revolution prepares the downfall 
of the blindly oppressive ones. There 
are tides in the affairs of men, and it 
is past time for one to carry the world 
beyond the immaturities of ideological 
death struggle and nuclear Arma- 
geddons. 

(2) Kennedy’s associates will not de- 
feat him. This is the second reason 
for believing that he may be the man 
to lead us on to safer ground: 

Twice before when world public 
opinion forced a move toward ending 
the Cold War, our cold warriors pre- 
vailed. In 1955 the United States was 
compelled to go to the first summit 
conference in Geneva by several forces: 
to escape from the first Formosa crisis, 
to help the British Conservatives win 
an election by acceding to Churchill’s 
plan for a meeting “at the summit,” 
by the development of a stalemate in 
the atomic arms race, and to ease the 
world-wide fear of atomic death in a war 
for which the United States might be 
responsible.’ 

The Geneva Conference met in July 
1955 and generated great good feeling. 
President Eisenhower effectively coun- 
tered the image of the United States as 
brink-of-war happy. Both sides abjured 
nuclear war, and the conference had the 
effect of tacitly recognizing the status 
quo in Europe. This was why, Stewart 
Alsop wrote from Europe, Mr. Dulles 
had “long and bitterly opposed” 
Churchill’s advocacy of the meeting. 

8D. F. Fleming, The Cold War and Its 


Origins, 1917-1960 (Garden City, N. Y.: 
‘Doubleday, 1961), pp. 737-755. 
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He had dreaded deeply the photographs 
of American and Russian leaders shak- 
ing hands. They did, cordially, but, 
back in Washington, President Eisen- 
hower soon made a speech, on August 
24, firmly rejecting the postwar status 
quo in Europe, and the next day Vice- 
President Nixon issued a set of five 
points sharply demanding the reversal 
of the results of World War II in 
Europe. The Cold War was on again, 
full strength. 

Again in 1959-1960, after the death 
of Dulles, President Eisenhower made a 
long, sustained campaign to prepare 
for a new summit conference at Paris 
in May 1960. Once more there was a 
world-wide demand for peace, but, be- 
fore the conference could meet, Eisen- 
hower’s subordinates, particularly Under 
Secretary of State Dillon, on‘ April 21, 
1960, made it totally clear that there 
would be no concessions about Berlin, 
the main subject to -be discussed at the 
conference. After that it was hardly 
necessary for one of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency’s spy planes: to be 
shot down deep inside the Soviet Union 
on the eve of the- abortive conference.” 

Now that there has been a third 
turn away from the Cold War and 
toward peace, will the President’s as- 
sociates again defeat him—for perhaps 
the last time? It does not seem likely. 

(3) The tactics of the cold warriors 
are well known. The single-minded 
search for new weapon break-throughs 
will not be abandoned by the military- 
industrial complex and their scientific 
allies. If we can learn how to release 
all the energy in one large hydrogen 
bomb, instead of only a little, we can 
probably blow up the globe with it. 
Must we not get this or comparable 


9 The Nashville Tennessean, July 26, 1955. 

10 Fleming, op. cit, Vol. II, pp. 989-1034, 
especially pp. 996-1001. 

11 Nobel laureate Albert Szent-Györgyi, 
The New York Times, August 12, 1963. 
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absolute power first? Will not the 
great laboratories of death be cramped 
in their experiments without testing in 
the air? May not scientists begin to 
leave them? How can we ever get the 
antimissile missile without testing? 
Have the Russians not tested bigger 
bombs? It is not practically certain 
that they are “cheating,” somehow? 
And, after a few years, must we not 
test our big backlog of new laboratory 
nation-killers before the Soviets sud- 
denly test theirs and get the jump on 
us? Will national security not soon 
demand unrestrained testing again? 

All those who are enlisted in the 
ultimate arms race can be confident 
that after a relatively brief moratorium 
it will be resumed, full steam ahead. 

Yet we may have grown up enough 
to see beyond these arguments to a 
better, safer future. Certainly many of 
the mothers of America have. In the 
article quoted above, Russell Baker 
reported that in congressional circles 
“Already there is a harassed undertone 
of complaint about the ‘mother’ vote, 
which is said to make it inexpedient to 
be excessively pro-bomb.”’ 

The Women’s Strike for Peace women 
do not march in vain. There are, also, 
multitudes of young people who do not 
relish the idea of living always under 
heightened cold-war tensions, on the 
way to the final grand smash. Even 
among grown men there are great 
reservoirs of common sense which can 
be appealed to by leadership which is 
inspired by hard, realistic vision. 

(4) Kennedy has the capacity for 
greatness. He has been led into and 
inherited two great foreign-policy errors, 
in the Cuban Bay of Pigs misadventure 
and in the South Vietnam quagmire, 
but he bears responsibility for them 
manfully and does not seek to com- 
pound them. All of his highly de- 
veloped competitive instincts impelled 
him to give a full-blooded try at piling 
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up arms superiority for “negotiation 
from strength,” but he has soon turned 
to negotiation for mutual advantage 
and for national self-preservation. 
After nearly twenty years of cold- 
war crises and avoidance of peace, he 
resolutely looked the making of peace 
in the face, in his June 11, 1963 
address. Peace, he said, “is the most 
important topic on earth.” He chal- 
lenged us to re-examine our attitude 
toward peace itself and toward the 
Soviet Union. Challenging our na- 
tional dedication to permanent war with 
communism and Russia, he dared to 
say that “No government or social 
system is so evil that its people must be 
considered as lacking in virtue.” Hold- 
ing out his hand to a people long con- 
sidered to be the source of the worst 
possible evil, he sought common ground 
with them and found it in the common 
danger of having all that we have 
both built and worked for “destroyed 
in the first 24 hours.” Then he 
ventured even to say that “we are 


. both devoting massive sums of money 


to weapons that could be better devoted 
to combat ignorance, poverty and 
disease.” 

Asking us to “re-examine our at- 
titude toward the cold war,” he looked 
to the only source of real security for 
any nation in the future: “a genuine 
world security system—a system cap- 
able of resolving disputes on the basis 
of law, of insuring the security of the 
large and the small, and of creating 
conditions under which arms can finally 
be abolished.” 

It is clear that the President has 
the most essential element of greatness, 
that true vision without which the 
people have perished in all ages. Here 
is the living evidence that Kennedy 
bears the mantle of his great predeces- 
sors. But can he succeed where their 
most sacrificial labors were not enough? 
Woodrow Wilson led mankind toward 
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the only goal that can save it, but he 
fell in a gallant attempt to carry his 
own people along. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt carried us into a stronger league 
of nations, but he could not live to 
prevent the United Nations from being 
engulfed in the Cold War. 

Can Kennedy carry us essential steps 
further? It is too late for a very slow 
nibbling at the mountains of the Cold 
War. What we require is that some 
of them be moved. Along with pa- 
tient negotiation, we need some break- 
throughs of the kind that great leader- 
ship can achieve. Of this the President 
also is capable. In his constructive 
address to the United Nations As- 
sembly on September 20, the proposal 
of a joint effort with the Russians to 
go to the moon was so sensible as to 
be sensational. It was a volte face 
which, if implemented, will take much 
of the remaining heat out of the Cold 
War. Instead of an exhausting and 
dangerous space race with grave mili- 
tary implications, we may have a co- 
operative endeavor of all mankind, uni- 
fying instead of divisive, with no na- 
tionalistic triumphs or defeats. 

If Kennedy is to keep this third turn 
toward peace moving forward, he must 
‘have deep resources of the spirit, and 
he has them. In addition to the ex- 
ample of his great American predeces- 
sors, no one need doubt that the spirit 
of Pope John sustains Jobn Kennedy. 
Yet the support of great companies of 
‘his own people will be imperative if— 
this time—we are really to establish 
some assumptions of peace and peaceful 
progress. 


‘CONFLICT WITH CHINA? 


Another course is open to us. We 
can simply change the main focus of 
the Cold War to China and keep it 
going some decades longer. Since com- 
munism in China is still militant, our 
fear and hate of it can be concentrated 
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there, plus the fear of a potential new 
great power. 

But, before we do this, we ought to 
reflect that, in the theater of world 
politics, we have sat through this per- 
formance three times already: (1) 
through our ostracism of the Soviet 
Union, from 1917 to 1933; (2) through 
our postwar effort to avert communism 
in China, a result of World War I; 
and (3) the Cold War from 1946 to 
1963, centering on “containing” the 
Soviet Union. Must we go through all 
that again, for the fourth time? 

Before we take this “‘easy” way out, 
and before we assume that China is 
out to conquer all of East Asia, we 
should consider several factors: (1) 
that our current control of China’s 
eastern frontiers is a highly artificial 
arrangement, possible only until she 
gains the strength to do something 
about it;" (2) that we are responsible 
for the division of both Korea and 
Vietnam and that we have given South 
Korea and South Vietnam only arbi- 
trary and highly oppressive govern- 
ments, glaringly totalitarian in South 
Vietnam; (3) that both the Korean 


and Vietnamese peoples are strongly 


nationalistic and desire reunion; (4) 
that there is no real evidence that 
China would colonize either one, if 
united. In spite of her great economic 
failures, she has helped the North in 
both countries to establish new in- 
dustries, and she has aided Cambodia. 
In this situation, something better 
is needed than constantly telling our- 
selves that the native patriots we are 


‘fighting in South Vietnam are all im- 


ported from North Vietnam. Only a 
few are. For that matter, no one need 
doubt the Vietnamese patriotism of 
Ho Chi Minh and the other leaders of 
the North. Would it not be better to 
try to neutralize the whole Indo-China 
peninsula and Thailand, even if none 
of the governments remained actively 
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anti-Communist? If they should all 
have good relations with China in the 
decade or two before she is physically 
able to control them, so much the 
better.” 


12 SANE’s national board has proposed a 
comprehensive five-point program for peace 
in Southeast Asia. It calls for a new, more 
democratic government in South Vietnam; for 
a conference of all the interested states, in- 
cluding China; and for a phased reunification 
of Vietnam, her neutrality to be guaranteed 
by all the members of the conference. Sane 
World, November 1, 1963, p. 1. 

Would there be anything in such a settle- 
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If, in this period, also, we can help 
China to become more prosperous, and 
less militant, she may come to feel 
herself a member of the world com- 
munity, a functioning community that 
takes account of the rights and needs 
of all peoples, which is more and more 


essential to everybody’s salvation with 
each passing year. 


ment that would infringe on our legitimate 
rights in the area?’ And is it impossible for 
the common sense which the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration is applying to its relations with 
the Soviet Union to spread to the Far East? 
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THe GROWTH oF THE Wor~p COMMUNITY 


T would be tempting to conclude 

that the radical changes affecting 
the character of the Cold War, re- 
counted in the earlier articles of this 
volume, may offer the hope that the 
worst perils of war in the present age 
are receding. The growing conscious- 
ness of these perils everywhere, the 
increase in communications between the 


two leading powers of both alliances, 


and the agreements they have already 
succeeded in reaching on a number of 
issues encourage the hope that at least 
the most dangerous confrontations may 
be avoided. The growing community of 
interest among the leaders of both 
groups in preventing the spread of 
nuclear capacity to lesser powers may, 
it is hoped, reduce the divisions be- 
tween them, or even lead them to unite 
in keeping the world’s peace. The grow- 
ing recognition of the dangers of un- 
restricted conflict may lead to further 
understanding, tacit or explicit, which 
could serve to create the conditions 
for an acceptable coexistence. The in- 
creasing dispersal of power within the 
two major alliances, and the consequent 
preoccupation of their leaders with 
internal disputes, may inhibit the will 
and capacity of either for external 
conflict. 

Yet, even if these premises were ac- 
cepted, and few could feel confident of 
all of them, there would remain many 
profound dangers within the existing 
configuration of national power today. 
Even if the dangers of the traditional 
Cold War have been marginally les- 
sened, there have emerged dangers of 
new and little less perilous confronta- 
tions. Even if one segment of the Com- 
munist bloc now appears less menacing, 
the other appears perhaps more so. 
Even if the dangers of all-out nuclear 
conflict are more generally acknowl- 
edged, and strategies adjusted to them, 
the danger of conventional conflict may, 
for that very reason, be more acute— 
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and the horrors entailed by this, with 
the refinements of .contemporary tech- 
nology, may well be such as to make 
the last conventional conflict a children’s 
picnic by comparison. Finally, even 
if the traditional ideological rivalries 
of the last fifteen years seem less in- 
tense than once they were, new rivalries, 
deriving from the emergence of new 
powers, have emerged. 

The growth of an international com- 
munity today is threatened by a number 
of conflicts little less inflammable than 
those of the last twenty years. First, 
the development of new wider alle- 
giances, transcending the boundaries of 
traditional nation-states, while it may 
reduce some of the conflicts of the old 
era, may eventually create the danger 
of still more comprehensive and de- 
structive conflicts. The emergence of 
loyalties on a continental scale, to 
Europe, Africa, the Arab nation, or 
Latin America, creates unmistakable 
dangers of its own. The growing geo- 
graphical propinquity of the members 
of these great areas and their ever 
closer interlocking, by economic and 
other functional ties, mean that these 
loyalties are certain to grow stronger 
in the years to come. But the creation 
of such loyalties, corresponding more 
nearly than those of earlier ages to race 
and color, carries with it dangers of 
tensions between them of an intensity 
even greater than that between nations. 

Second, there exist a number of 
bitterly contested national struggles of 
the traditional type. Even within the 
old-style Cold War, there remain a 
number of issues—Berlin, Cuba, the 
control of the East European satellites, 
Formosa and the offshore islands, and 
other problems—on which no satisfac- 
tory settlement has been reached, over 
which one or more partners in each 
alliance retain an intense concern, and 
which might, as a result, at almost any 
moment flare up to the proportions of 
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violent crisis once more. There are 
new power conflicts affecting members 
of the traditional cold-war alliances in 
new ways, such as the conflict between 
China and India and the emerging 
economic divisions between Europe and 
the United States. There are long- 
standing disputes between powers that 
are not members of these alliances, such 
as that between Israel and the Arab 
powers or between Pakistan and India. 
There are new rivalries emerging among 
the recently independent states, at 
present less dangerous, yet perhaps be- 
coming more perilous and intense in 
years to come, such as those between 
Malaya and Indonesia, between Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia, between Nigeria and 
Ghana, or the innumerable petty con- 
flicts of Latin America, Last, there 
are the rapidly developing tensions be- 
tween the white-dominated powers at 
the southern tip of Africa and their 
African-ruled neighbors. 

Perhaps more insidious than any, for 
the developing international commu- 
nity, is the danger of a new cold war, 
comparable to the class conflicts oc- 
curring within states, based on the dif- 
fering levels of economic development 
attained in different parts of the globe. 
The growing consciousness everywhere 
of the level of affluence and prosperity 
enjoyed elsewhere allows the age-old 
demand for equality, that has so long 
been the instrument of revolution within 
states, to make itself felt equally be- 
tween them. This urge may be ex- 
pected to become increasingly insistent 


as the years go by, especially if, as at 


present, the gap between the rich and 
the poor communities continues to in- 
crease rather than to diminish. This 
particular conflict could become more 
menacing if it were to be deliberately 
exploited in the ideological contest, for 
example by the more militant and in- 
transigent of the two great Communist 
powers today. In this case, while the 
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more developed Communist societies 
might grow more and more like those 
of the West and become increasingly 
aligned with them, the communism of 
the less advanced, on the contrary, 
might become more and more identified — 
with the cause of the underdeveloped 
everywhere. The coincidence of na- 
tional economic interests with ideologi- 
cal divisions, which has never clearly 
taken place in the traditional Cold War, 
could create an international struggle 
more fraught with danger than any that 
preceded it. 

At the moment, therefore, traditional 
loyalties and the new ones replacing 
them continue to create tensions and 
divisions within the world community. 
As the world grows smaller and men’s 
powers greater, the effect of these be- 
comes ever more dangerous. It is un- 
likely that they will be effectively over- 
come unless they are matched by po- 
litical developments appropriate to the 
technological and social changes taking 
place within the world today. 


CONDITIONS OF PROGRESS TOWARD 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY 


For many centuries, the hope has 
been expressed that the conflicts divid- 
ing nations could be overcome by the 
establishment of some overriding inter- 
national authority in which the divi- 
sions created by national boundaries, 
or by alternative loyalties, would be 
superseded by a new and wider alle- 
giance. During the last fifty years, for 
the first time, new and world-wide or- 
ganizations have been set up which 
might form the basis of such a com- 
munity. 

The League of Nations reflected the 
implications of its name. It was, above 
all, an association of nation-states. It 
represented, more than anything else, a 
state of mind, a yearning for a better 
world, in which, it was hoped, war 
might be abolished merely by wishing 
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for it hard enough. Good will, it was 
hoped, and the power of peace-loving 
publics would serve to bring into being 
a better world. But, in the more costly 
purchasing power of national sover- 
eignty, none was yet ready to pay. 
Something was achieved, if only in the 
first tentative experiments in inter- 
national organization. But the condi- 
tions of securing effective international 
authority over independent sovereign 
states were never seriously faced, and, 
so, the underlying basis of the existing 
international order remained unaffected. 

Thus, it was concluded, what most 
was required was armed force at the 
command of the center. In the United 
Nations, a new and more resolute effort 
was made to lay the foundations of 
an international community. It was 
accepted that force might be required 
to deter aggression, and it was assumed 
that this must be jointly controlled. 
Collective security on this basis was to 
be bought with the promise of great- 
power immunity. The organization was 
thus founded on the premise of agree- 
ment among the powerful to subdue the 
weak. In practice, this proved to be the 
opposite of the way in which the organi- 
zation was to develop. Since the power- 
ful were themselves divided, they were 
unable to join in effective action to 
maintain law and order. On the con- 
trary, it was increasingly the weak who 
joined together to exert pressure on the 
strong. And the ultimate sanction of 
armed power implied in the provisions 
of the Charter never came into being. 

The successful development of a 
world community requires a realistic 
recognition of the conditions of its 
achievement. It requires, above all, 
understanding of how authority may be 
modified while the structure of power 
remains unchanged. 

Even without armed power, the 
organization might, in fact, with ap- 
propriate techniques, have been able to 
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exert a powerful influence in the world. 
In many respects, conditions have be- 
come more favorable to the achievement 
of a viable international community 
than ever before. The sudden and 
revolutionary development of communi- 
cations and the international contacts 
that have resulted have brought a 
growing recognition that the retention 
of total independence of action by 
national states is a costly and archaic 
anomaly. The perils and discomforts 
of national conflict within the modern 
world have brought an ever growing 
readiness to accept some sacrifices of 
sovereignty for the sake of the increase 
in personal security that might result. 
The efficient performance of many of 
the functions formerly undertaken by 
national states requires, with the de- 
velopment of modern technology, a 
wider unit of operation than they 
themselves can afford. The develop- 
ment of more wide-reaching senses of 
moral, and even political, obligation 
has increasingly broken down the ideo- 
logical basis of the isolated nation-state. 
The growth of cultural uniformity all 
over the world, the development of 
education, and the consequent recogni- 
tion that men of all races are basically 
alike have made the maintenance of 
rigid political dividing lines on the 
basis of the accidents of history appear 
increasingly irrational. 

There have been other factors serving 
to develop the embryo of a world 
consciousness. For three hundred years, 
the development of a- law of nations 
to regulate the interactions of nation- 
states has served, however marginally, 
to create a consciousness that the 
actions of nations could be subject to 
rules of conduct wider than the un- 
restricted will of national governments. 
For a hundred years, the growth of the 
practice of arbitration between states 
has foreshadowed the development of 
new, and more civilized, procedures 
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than brute force for the settlement of 
disputes between states. The com- 
munity of science and learning has set 
up organizations that increasingly ig- 
nore the chance barriers of language 
and state. Finally, new international 
organizations, not only in the field of 
security but in many other fields of 
co-operation—postal and telegraphic 
communications, air and sea transport, 
labor regulations, economic co-opera- 
tion, even social matters such as health, 
education, and agricultural production 
-~have served to create a growing 
consciousness of mutual interdependence. 

But there have been a number of 
factors having an opposite effect. The 
development of communications, and 
the breaking down of the barriers be- 
tween states, while reducing the ex- 
clusiveness of national loyalties, have 
had the effect that political loyalties and 
antipathies now exert their influence 
between states as much as within them. 
When they are accentuated by existing 
national differences, they become indeed 
more intense and more dangerous than 
ever. Ideological acquisitiveness comes 
to replace national. Similarly, the 
coincidence of differences in living 
standards with the boundaries of na- 
tional units has aggravated conflicts in- 
herent in resentments on this score. The 
creation of new nations, on the pattern 
of those dominant in the previous three 
hundred years, in many cases has bred 
a new nationalism, sometimes intensified 
by the humiliations to which their 
peoples had previously been subjected. 
The rediscovery, or creation, of national 
cultures, languages, and institutions 
that had not previously been appre- 
hended has created a new basis for 
national loyalties. Above all, there has 
existed no adequate consensus, whether 
among nations or groups, on the basis 
of an acceptable system of coexistence 
among nations. 

Most fundamental of all has been the 
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difficulty of establishing any basis of 
power which might be effective in sub- 
duing national authorities. There is 
here a fundamental distinction between 
the process of building a viable inter- 
national community from among such 
states and the process by which national 
communities had themselves been estab- 
lished. Within the state, central power 
had been created almost always through 
conquest. But, among states, none was 
able to acquire a similar position of 
supremacy. Equally, no state was ready 
to concede a monopoly or supremacy 
of armed power to any world authority 
voluntarily, unless it possessed assur- 
ance that this would not be utilized in 
ways inimical to its interests. This 
assurance none was able to provide. 
And national governments, remaining 
the ultimate repositories of power, con- 
tinue to prefer the known security af- 
forded by their own defensive powers, 
and that of their allies, to the hypo- 
thetical security afforded by any inter- 
national military force. Similar ap- 
prehensions inhibit a diminution in na- 
tional power through the reduction of 
armed forces, whether by voluntary 
action or by agreement. Subjective as- 
sessments of the power of other nations 
tend always to dictate the maintenance 
or increase, rather than the decrease, of 
armed strength; no objective assess- 
ment, through inspection or other de- 
vices, could be attained that is accept- 
able to dominant powers. 

Thus, the essential structure of 
political power has remained little dis- 
turbed. Final power has remained 
lodged within the individual units of 
the international community, because 
this is where loyalty remains. The 
decision-making processes and the struc- 
ture of responses that these dictated 
continue to be organized around the 
nation and its institutions. Any move- 
ment toward the establishment of a 
viable world community could only be 
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achieved if it was realistically adjusted 
to the loyalties and resistances that are 
inherent in the existing political order. 
The real problem is not whether an 
_ international community is to be 
achieved: it is how it can best be ac- 
complished, given the existing configura- 
tion of power and institutions. 


AUTHORITY WITHOUT POWER 


If the establishment of law and order 
through the deployment of superior 
military power remains impossible, it 
can only be accomplished by other 
methods. To secure effective authority 
without a supremacy of armed power, 
there are a number of techniques which 
international bodies can develop. 

The basic technique of which inter- 
national authority disposes in this field 
is that of a body of tribal elders within 
a primitive community, whose power 
derives from their authority, and the 
respect with which this is invested, 
rather than through the disposition of 
superior powers of enforcement. The 
basic need, therefore, is for deliberate 
and purposeful activity by the principal 
United Nations bodies concerned to 
strengthen their authority and reputa- 
‘tion among national governments. 

The first necessity is that the au- 
thority of the organization, in the in- 
dividual decisions reached within it, 
should be used, as has not always been 
the case in the past, in pursuit of 
explicit and consistent principles of 
international behavior, for the establish- 
ment, that is, of a recognized code of 
conduct which might act as a predict- 
able influence on the actions of individ- 
ual nations. It is only through the 
establishment of principles of this sort 
that international organs can hope to 
achieve any consistent impact on the 
decisions of members. Such a code 
might more flexibly reflect the changes 
within international society and inter- 
national opinion and take account of the 
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realities of power than the more rigid 
provisions of international law. It 
could establish norms, which, by in- 
fluencing the expectations and presup- 
positions prevalent within the inter- 
national community, might indirectly 
come to influence the attitudes and 
actions of individual governments. It 
may establish procedures, comparable 
to those that regulate conflicts in the 
field of labor relations, which, becoming 
standardized and predictable, could 
come to modify the immediate responses 
of governments in times of conflict. 
Finally, by injecting .third-party and 
uncommitted opinion to bipartisan dis- 
putes, international bodies might serve 
to- provide judgments that it would 
prove increasingly difficult to defy. In 
such a way, influence without power 
can be exerted. The environment within 
which individual national decisions are 
taken can be eventually transformed. 

If such techniques are to be effective, 
certain conditions must be fulfilled. If 
decisions are to have any chance of 
winning respect, the organization must 
ensure that they do not reflect the 
interests of dominant powers, factions, 
or ideologies but express consistently 
the principles of coexistence that have 
been established. The organization 
must assert its competence over all 
matters in dispute, instead of on oc- 
casion ignoring important issues—such 
as Berlin, Laos, and the Sino-Indian 
dispute. It may need increasingly to in- 
tervene over civil struggles where these, 
as more and more today, impinge on the 
outside world. It must seek to improve 
contact and communications between 
powers in dispute—for example, through 
regular meetings of statesmen. Some- 
times it may need to pronounce on the 
delimitation of frontiers where these are 
in dispute. Finally, perhaps most im- 
portant of all, it may need to devote 
more of its resources to publicizing the 
activities of the organization and its 
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claims to respect within the inter- 
national community. 

Next, the organization might seek 
to play a larger role than at present in 
the field of disarmament and arms con- 
trol. Already, most of the international 
negotiations within this field are held, 
at least nominally, under the aegis of 
the United Nations. The Secretary- 
General was invited to attend the 
signing of the recent weapons test 
agreement, and members of the Secre- 
tariat have been active behind the 
scenes during the Geneva discussions 
on disarmament. But there is scope for 
considerably more independent initia- 
tives by the organization, both by 
permanent officials and representative 
organs. The organization might make 
itself responsible for the monitoring 
of tests. It could establish radar in- 
stallations to record the flights of air- 
craft and missiles. International in- 
spectors could man posts at communica- 
tion centers to warn against surprise 
attack. International teams could con- 
trol frontiers. The organization could 


undertake air inspection, from aircraft ` 


or satellites. Stand-by forces might be 
made available by national govern- 
ments in times of emergency without 
expense to themselves or the organiza- 
tion. Although none of these would 
provide cast-iron security, they would 
go some way toward bringing about an 
increased sense of confidence between 
individual nations and toward establish- 
ing the authority, if not the power, of 
the international community. 


STRENGTHENING FUNCTIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The international community is not 
concerned only with questions of law 
and order, and the status and power of 
international organizations may also be 
increased through developments among 
the functional institutions of that com- 
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munity. This process continues, little 
remarked, almost all the time. Many 
international activities in the fields of 
health, education, food and agriculture, 
merchant shipping, atomic energy, and 
other matters have come into existence 
only since the last war. The authority 
and activities of many others are ex- 
tending all the time. The budgets of 
most have doubled or even trebled 
during the last fifteen years. Yet there 
is a great deal more that might be 
done. 

What is required here, above all, is 
the readiness of national governments 
to devote a growing proportion of 
national revenues to the support of 
these organizations. Inasmuch as, in 
many cases, these provide services that 
national authorities themselves are no 
longer able to perform effectively, this 
is, indeed, only national self-interest. 
Yet, at present, the proportion of funds 
devoted to these objects remains in- 
finitesimal. 

If the activity of these organizations 
is to be increased, especially in the vital 
fields of international social services, 
it is essential that national parliaments 
and national presses should be ready 
perpetually to prod and prompt their 
governments on such matters. At 
present, it is an event of the rarest oc- 
currence for a government even to be 
questioned about its contribution to 
such organizations or about the policy 
of its representatives within them, for 
example, in voting for a new chair- 
man or official who may be crucial to 
the way the organization is run—as 
over the recent election of a president 
to the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF). While this remains the case, 
governments are freed of the most influ- 
ential spur to action. 

Perhaps most crucial of all is the 
strengthening of those international in- 
stitutions which serve as a means of 
bringing about some measure of inter- 
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national redistribution of wealth. In a 
world where the crucial inequalities 
occur not within states but between 
them, the most important social prob- 
lems will be overcome only if measures 
for redistribution increasingly take an 
international rather than a national 
form. Many among the less-developed 
nations already look to the institutions 
of the United Nations as the prime 
instruments for relieving their poverty. 
Most already prefer aid through these 
channels to that provided bilaterally. 
The growing struggle over the use of 
international organs for this purpose 
has already been witnessed in the 
contest from 1955 onward over the 
establishment of the Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment (SUNFED). While the establish- 
ment of the International Development 
Association (IDA) did something tem- 
porarily to diminish this movement, it 
did not prevent the passing of a resolu- 
tion for a United Nations Capital Fund 
in 1961 that still remains to be im- 
plemented. 

Such pressures are certain to grow 
more powerful as time goes on. Failure 
to respond could be calamitous to the 
wealthier nations if it bred a class war 
among nations in which ideological 
antagonisms were superimposed on eco- 
nomic divisions of interest. Here, 
therefore, all nations of the world, rich 
as much as poor, have an interest in 
seeing that international institutions 
are made more effective in performing 
the functions for which they were 
established. If the wealthier nations 
are ready to devote a larger share 
of their own resources to building up 
the principal economic organs of the 
United Nations, in developing the 
World Bank, the IDA, the IMF, the 
Special Fund, and related economic and 
technical assistance programs, these 
may come to play a dominating role in 
relieving the worst of the economic 
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inequalities that persist within the inter- 
national community today. In the 
international sphere as in the national, 
the wealthy may ultimately increasingly 
accept the remedying of inequalities 
through the establishment of centralized 
machinery financed largely by their 
own contributions. Here again, there- 
fore, the international community may 
assume some of the most important 
functions previously undertaken only 
by national states. 


TRANSFORMATION OF ATTITUDES 


Ultimately, the establishment of more 
effective international institutions can 
only come about as a result of the 
deliberate decisions of national states. 
Changes within national attitudes and 
loyalties are, therefore, above all re- 
quired if the necessary modifications are 
to be achieved. Such developments 
will not take place through devising 
elaborate new constitutional documents, 
by persuading the representatives of 
innumerable states to join in signing 
upon the dotted line. All the experience 
of history suggests that the progress 
required will come about by evolution 
rather than by revolution. Even the 
amendment of the existing United 
Nations Charter is unlikely to be under- 
taken within the near future, except 
perhaps in quite marginal respects. 

It will therefore be only by a number 
of slow and barely perceptible advances 
that an effective world community is 
likely to be brought into being. But 
that process can be marginally hastened. 
Study of the existing international in- 
stitutions, of the means by which evolu- 
tion takes place within them, and of 
the resistances and frictions to which 
such a process gives rise may serve to 
assist the process of adjustment. New 
potentialities of development may be 
revealed. The procedures least likely 
to prove fruitful may be avoided. 
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Growing recognition of the advantages 
to be gained through increasing co- 
operation may be encouraged. 

The methods of evolution that may 
serve to strengthen the authority of 
international institutions are already 
known. Permanent officials may de- 
velop such expertise and influence that 
an increasing measure of authority is 
placed into their hands. They may 
become increasingly skilled in over- 
coming frictions and deadlocks result- 
ing from national rivalries. Expert 
commissions, composed of world-recog- 
nized authorities, may serve to lend 
support and authority to moves that 
might otherwise arouse hostility. In- 
creasing recognition of the organiza- 
tion’s successes in existing fields may 
encourage a greater readiness to entrust 
it with more extensive functions in 
new ones. Participation within them 
may encourage a greater awareness 
among governments of the interests of 
others. Groups of powers that are 
interested in and favorable to strength- 
ened institutions may serve to over- 
come the apprehensions or reluctance 
of more conservative forces. 

Within nations, the opinion which is 
most crucial in instituting changes is 
that of national parliaments and deci- 
sion-makers, These could, perhaps, be 
influenced in favor of more powerful 
international institutions if they had 
more knowledge of them. If United 
Nations organizations would devote a 
small part of their funds to financing 
visits by parliamentarians, for example, 
to meetings of the General Assembly, 
the Economic and Social Council, the 
World Bank, and other organizations, 
far more informed, and probably more 
enthusiastic, national legislatures might 
come into being. Well-disposed na- 
tional governments might themselves be 
ready to provide funds for such visits. 
Conversely, United Nations officials 
might more frequently visit national 
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capitals to discuss the organization’s 
problems with leading personalities of 
member nations. Almost equally im- 
portant is the opinion of newspaper 
editors, journalists, commentators, and 
other publicists. More frequent visits 
of these, too, could be encouraged, just 
as national governments will invite 
foreign press representatives for similar 
purposes. 

A greater degree of information 
among the ordinary public is almost 
as necessary. Here, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) or some sim- 
ilar organization might undertake more 
extensive publicity work. Radio and 
television programs might be produced 
and distributed free of charge to national 
stations. A great deal more propaganda 
might be devoted to the achievements 
of the specialized agencies in combat- 
ing poverty and distress all over the 
world. Educational textbooks and other 
material for use in schools could be dis- 
tributed to improve knowledge of the 
organization among the young. Once 
again, well-disposed national govern- 
ments could support such efforts with 
corresponding activities of their own. 
A decision that the United Nations flag 
should be flown on all public buildings 
on United Nations day or other oc- 
casions would alone do as much as 
anything, at infinitesimal expense, to 
increase consciousness of membership 
of an international community among 
many ordinary citizens who today often 
have no knowledge of the organization. 
The levying of taxes by national govern- 
ments for international purposes under 
different headings from those levied for 
home budgets might also do much 
to foster sentiments of world citizenship. 

In these ways, by a gradual accumu- 
lation of such small steps, the structure 
of the international community could 
be marginally transformed. A grow- 
ing volume of authority, funds, experts, 
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and administrators would become avail- 
able to institutions at a higher level 
than the nation. The main focus of 
activity and interests would increasingly 
be transferred from the national to the 
international level. So even loyalties 
themselves, and the sense of responsi- 
bility that underlies them, might be 
extended to a wider level. Ultimately 
perhaps, and in consequence, even 
physical power would come to be con- 
centrated at the center. 

It is sometimes contended that no 
effective international community can 
be established while systems of valua- 
tion remain so disparate as within the 
international community today. Yet 
this reveals a misunderstanding of 
what type of consensus is essential to 
different levels of authority. The dif- 
ferences that exist today are, in any 
case, regarded in perspective, little more 
intense than those that have often ex- 
isted within states that have, nonethe- 
less, been cohesive and unified political 
entities. Differences on many of the 
most vital problems—the relative claims 
of freedom and equality, the rights 
of racial minorities, religious and polit- 
ical toleration, issues of peace and war, 
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these and many others—are as acute 
within states as between them. Cultural 
and linguistic differences are probably 
less within the international community 
today than within many single states a 
hundred years ago. But the degree of 
consensus required for the development 
of a peaceful international community 
is infinitely less than that required for 
a unified national region within it hav- 
ing its own legal system and its own 
social and economic order. There is no 
evidence that there does not yet exist 
today, within a perpetually shrinking 
world culture, a sufficient community of 
ideas and of interest to make possible 
the peaceful cohabitation of a narrow- 
ing globe. The true basis of commu- 
nity here is the common interest in se- 
curity. 

What is required is not the awaiting 
of some future when conditions may 
prove more propitious. It is resolute 
endeavor, if only by small and painful 
steps, toward a political structure that 
reflects, in the responsibilities implicit 
within it, the ideals of human brother- 
hood so widely proclaimed today and 
the necessities of a perpetually shrink- 
ing world. 


l EPILOGUE 


After these articles were in print, we and all the world’s peoples suffered the 
senseless tragedy of President Kennedy’s assassination. 

This crime drove home poignantly once more how much we are at the mercy of 
the lottery of leadership—how rarely we get great leadership and how fleeting it 
usually is. Must all of our hopes for a lasting turn toward peace now be held in 
abeyance? 

The record of our history is disquieting. When an assassin’s bullet killed Abra- 
ham Lincoln, his policy of swiftly binding up the nation’s wounds was quickly re- 
versed; the grievous wounds of the Civil War were deepened by the long excesses 
of Reconstruction. ‚When Woodrow Wilson gave his last full measure of devotion 
to the cause of world organization to avert another world war, falling a stricken 
invalid, his clear vision—so obviously springing from the pitiable breakdown of 
civilization in World War I—was rejected, and two decades later a much worse 
war scourged the world. After World War II, Franklin D. Roosevelt died just 
short of leading us into the United Nations, and his policy of making peace in 
co-operation with the Soviet Union was rapidly reversed. 

Three times we have had a great war president whose healing policies for peace 
were rejected by his successors. Now, for a fourth time in a century, we have lost 
a president who had his face set squarely and sanely toward making peace. “Let 
us begin,” said President Kennedy in his Inaugural Address, and, in his magnificent 
series of addresses in the summer of 1963, he pleaded, with us to “take the first 
step.” In the test-ban treaty we did, but now will the clock falter and turn back- 
ward once again, for quite probably the last time? 

We must believe that this will not happen. President Lyndon B. Johnson re- 
corded his strong convictions about peace repeatedly as Vice-President. It is to 
him that the faces of many peoples now turn, and he must have the resolute sup- 
port and encouragement of his own people in dampening the fires of suspicion and 
hate, in both domestic and foreign affairs, and in pressing on into the promised 
land of a safer world. Senator Mike Mansfield put our imperatives into one sen- 
tence, saying that we must “join the President in forging a new decency at home 
and a reasoned peace in the world.” 

“When the high court of history sits in judgment on each one of us,” to use 
President Kennedy’s words, it must not record a final American failure. If hu- 
manity survives our castastrophic twentieth century, it will be recorded that Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson pursued the turn toward making the long-delayed peace 
after World War II that President Kennedy had made and that both took their 
places in the ranks of the great American presidents who moved us toward a world 
organized for living, instead of drifting toward universal death. 


D. F. FLEMING 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Selected Aspects of Archaeology, 1958 to 1963 


By Ropert H. Dyson, Jr. 


HE field of archaeology has now 

become a vast international net- 
work of fieldworkers and laboratory 
technicians pouring out an avalanche of 
reports in books and journals on new 
field work and special studies of all 
kinds. It is obviously impossible in 
the limited space of a short review 
article to recapitulate this material in 
detail on a world-wide basis. This pres- 
entation, therefore, will restrict itself 
quite arbitrarily to certain aspects of 
current archaeology which the reviewer 
feels represent important trends and 
developments during the five-year 
period from 1958 to 1963. 


SYSTEMATIC SCHOLARSHIP 


One of the most significant develop- 
ments taking place at the present time 
in the discipline of archaeology is the 
gradual realization that the upward 
spiral of new work and publication is 
threatening to overwhelm the individ- 
ual’s ability to deal with it. Con- 
sequently, the field, divided in practice 
into New World and Old World studies, 
has finally reached the stage long ago 
experienced by the biological sciences 
at which standardization of terminology, 


systematic classification of study ma- 
terials, and systematic review of the 
literature are all seen to be serious needs 
for continued progress in scholarly re- 
search. The review of literature has 
received a major impetus with the in- 
auguration of the Surveys and Bibliog- 
raphies, for the twenty-two major areas 
of the Old World published by the 
Council for Old World Archaeology, 
and with Abstracts of New World 
Archaeology published by the Society 
for American Archaeology and edited by 
Richard B. Woodbury of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
Publication of data on microcards has 
also been initiated? The cost of pro- 
viding this service is not covered by 
the sale of the materials, and the ques- 
tion of financing remains serious for 
these pioneer efforts. The systematic 
classification of artifacts on a large 
scale has been undertaken by the Centre 


1 Donald F. Brown is Editor-in-Chief of 
Surveys and Bibliographies, first published in 
1958 as a biennial series by the Council for 
Old World Archaeology, 11 Divinity Avenue, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

2D. A. Baerreis and J. J. Solon, “Archives 
of Archaeology,” American Antiquity, Vol. 25, 
No. 3 (1960), p. 440. 
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d’Analyse Documentaire pour PArché- 
ologie in Paris.2 The aim of the center 
is to reduce data on types of objects 
to a punch-card system based on objec- 
tive descriptive criteria so that rapid 
comparative research will be possible. 
One of the first products made pos- 
sible by the new system is a two-volume 
summary of bronze tools in the Near 
East.* The future possibilities for sys- 
tematic research are obvious when one 
visualizes the time required for checking 
through libraries filled with field re- 
ports. As in the case of the Abstracts, 
this is an important pioneer venture. 
An additional attempt at systemization, 
made largely in an effort to utilize the 
expanding popular market for archaeo- 
logical books, involves the publication 
of archaeological dictionaries. Two of 
these have appeared recently,® unfortu- 
nately not written by professional 
archaeologists and so poorly done as 
to be of little use. Nevertheless, the 
idea is a good one and the production of 
a scholarly volume would be of great 
value to the field as a whole. A some- 
what different but related effort involves 
the production of art picture books de- 
voted to regional subjects. Among the 


3 J. G. Gardin, Centre d’Analyse Documen- 
taire pour l’Archéologie (Paris: Centre Na- 
tional de la Recherche Scientifique, 1959). 

4 Jean Deshayes, Les Outils de Bronze, de 
VIndus au Danube (IV° au II° Millenaire), 
Bibliothèque , Archéologique et Historique, 
Tome LXXI (Paris: Paul Geuthner, Institut 
Français d’Archéologie de Beyrouth, 1960). 

5 Leonard Cottrell, The Concise Encyclo- 
pedia of Archaeology (New. York: Hawthorne 
Books, 1960); and Christopher Trent, Terms 
Used in Archaeology (New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1959). 

6 Frederick J. Dockstader, Indian Art in 
America: the Arts and Crafts of the North 
American Indian (Greenwich: New York 
Graphic Society, 1960); Henri Lehmann, Les 
Céramiques Précolombiennes (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1959); John H. 
Rowe, Chavin Art: An Inquiry into its Forms 
and Meaning (New York: The Museum of 
Primitive Art, 1962); André Parrot, Sumer 
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best of these is the Encyclopedia of 
World Art." 


New PERIODICALS 


Among the new publications appear- 
ing in the period under review is 
Current Anthropology, which first ap- 
peared in 1960 and which carries 
numerous review articles on archaeology 
and anthropology. Other new publica- 
tions include a major bibliography, two 
journals devoted to Iran, one to the Far 
East, one to glass, and the resumption 
of publication of two older periodicals 
combined into a single bilingual edition.® 
Although a series rather than a periodi- 
cal, mention should also be made of the 
Ancient Peoples and Places books ap- 
pearing at regular intervals under the 
editorship of Glynn Daniels.® 


Soviet ARCHAEOLOGY 


In the area of Old World studies, one 
of the major barriers to progress has 
been the increase in publication of 


(New York: Golden Press, 1961); André 
Parrot, The Arts of Assyria (New York: 
Golden Press, 1961). 

7Vols. 1-6 (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1959-1963). Massimo Pallotino is Editor- 
in-Chief. 

8Sol Tax (ed.), Current Anthropology 
(New York: Wenner-Gren Foundation for 
Anthropological Research); R. Vaufrey (ed.), 
Bibliographie Annuelle de VAge de la 
Pierre Tailée (Paléolithique et Mesolithique) 
(Union International des Sciences Préhisto- 
riques et Protohistoriques, c/o Seminarie voor 
Archeologie, Universiteitstraat 16, Ghent, 
Belgium); R. Ghirshman and L. Vanden 
Berghe (eds.), Iranica Antiqua (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill); D. Stronach (ed.), Iran (Teheran: 
British Institute for Persian Studies); W. G. 
Solheim (ed.), Asian Perspectives (Hong 
Kong: Far Eastern Prehistory Association, 
University of Hong Kong Press) ; P. N. Perrot 
(ed.), Journal of Glass Studies (Corning, New 
York: The Corning Museum of Glass); René 
de Berval (ed.), France-Asie/Asia (18-2 Tomi- 
saka-cho, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo). 

9 Published by Frederick A. Praeger, New 
York. Various regions and periods of Europe 
and the Near East have so far appeared. 
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articles in national languages. Of 
greatest importance in this field is the 
great body of data constantly being pro- 
duced by Soviet archaeologists which is 
published in Russian with no summary 
in a second language. Some of this 
material has been making its way into 
English through efforts at translation.*° 
Rare articles have been submitted by 
Soviet colleagues to English-language 
journals.** Several summaries have 
been published by English-speaking 
scholars.42 The process is very slow 


10 A. P. Okladnikov, Ancient Population of 
Siberia and Its Cultures, trans. V. M. Maurin 
(“Russian Translation Series of the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology,” Vol. 
1; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University, 
1959); A. L. Mongait, Archaeology in the 
U. S. S. R, trans. D. Skvirsky (Moscow: 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1959; 
republished Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1961) ; 
S. I. Rudenko, The Ancient Culture of the 
Bering Sea and the Eskimo Problem, trans. 
P. Tolstoy (“Anthropology of the North: 
Translations from Russian Sources,” No. 1; 
Toronto: Published for the Arctic Institute 
of North America by the University of To- 
ronto Press, 1961). 

11 A. P. Okladnikov and I. A. Nekrasovi, 
. “New Traces of the Continental Neolithic Cul- 
ture in the Chukchi Peninsula,” American An- 
tiquity, Vol. 25, No. 2 (1959), pp. 247-254; 
A. P. Okladnikov, “The Paleolithic of Trans- 
Baikal,” American Antiquity, Vol. 26, No. 4 
(1961), pp. 486-497; N. N. Dikov, “Archaeo- 
logical Materials from the Chukchi Peninsula,” 
ed. C. S. Chard, American Antiquity, Vol. 28, 
No. 4 (1963), pp. 529-536; M. E. Masson and 
V. M. Masson, “Archaeological Cultures of 
Central Asia of the Aeneolithic and Bronze 
Age,” Journal of World History, Vol. 5, No. 1 
(1959), pp. 1-40. 

12 English summaries of work published in 
Russian appear in the Council for Old World 
Archaeology’s Survey and Bibliographies, Area 
8 (European Russia) and Area 18 (Northern 
Asia), and in Abstracts of New World Archae- 
ology under “Arctic.” Among other surveys 
of general importance are Chester S. Chard, 
“An Outline of the Prehistory of Siberia. 
Pt. 1. The Pre-Metal Periods,” Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, Vol. 14, No. 1 
(1958), pp. 1-33; “Mesolithic Sites in Siberia,” 
Asian Perspectives, Vol. 2, No. 1 (1958), pp. 
118-127; Marija Gimbutas, “Middle Ural Sites 
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and impedes the study of Eurasian and 
Asian-American problems greatly. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION 


Archaeology, as a part of the more 
general field of cultural anthropology, 
attempts to deduce from static material 
remains an understanding of the inter- 
related processes of cultural function 
and cultural change. In pursuit of this 
scholarly aim, archaeologists are en- 
gaged in a series of activities which may 
be grouped for convenience in the fol- 
lowing categories: collection of field 
data, descriptive analysis, comparative 
analysis, chronological analysis, and in- 
terpretive synthesis. The subject mat- 
ter has been, until recently, primarily 
the remains of nonliterate societies in 
contrast to those of literate societies 
which have been studied largely by 
architects, art historians, historians, or 
linguists using “archaeology” as an ad- 
junct research technique rather than as 
a scholarly pursuit in itself. This situa- 
tion is reflected in the fact that, in 
most universities, “archaeology” may be 
studied incidentally in several depart- 
ments but virtually never in a depart- 
ment of its own. As the study of pre- 
historic culture, archaeology finds its 
rightful place in anthropology, and it is 
in that aspect that we shall discuss it, 
although we are fully aware that an- 








and the Chronology of Northern Eurasia,” 
Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society, Vol. 
24 (1958), pp. 120-157; “The Indo-Euro- 
peans: Archaeological Problems,” American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 65, No. 4 (1963), pp. 
815-836; Henry N. Michael, “The Neolithic 
Age in Eastern Siberia,” Transactions of tke 
American Philosophical Society, Vol. 48, No. 2 
(1958); Paul Tolstoy, “The Archaeology of 
the Lena Basin and its New World Relation- 
ships,” American Antiquity, Vol. 23, No. 4 
(1958), pp. 397-418 and Vol. 24, No. 1 (1959), 
pp. 63-81; S. P. Tolstoy, “The Prehistoric 
Cultures and Primitive Irrigation Systems of 
Ancient Choresmia,” 13th Annual Report 
(London: Institute of Archaeology, University 
of London, 1958). 
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thropologically trained archaeologists 
are venturing more and more into 
problems of the historic periods. 


COLLECTION OF Fretp DATA 


Operations in the field involve three 
important activities: prospecting for 
new sites, excavation of new materials, 
and study of the surrounding environ- 
ment. At the present time, there is 
great popular emphasis on “new tech- 
niques” in archaeology. ‘These tech- 
niques are “applied science” in that 
they have been developed in their re- 
spective fields of research—chemistry, 
physics, or some other—and are being 
adapted secondarily to archaeological 
problems. Two of these, magnetic 
location and resistivity surveying, long 
used. in highway construction and other 
nonarchaeological activities, are at pres- 
ent undergoing further development as 
a means of prospecting for archaeologi- 
cal sites.2 The techniques work most 
effectively at present in relatively simple 
situations and present great problems of 
interpretation when applied to complex 
sites. Their greatest value lies in their 
ability to detect materials which are 
totally buried; in this respect, they are 
potentially of great use to salvage 
archaeology where rapid identification 
of sites is a necessity. In countries 
where surface sites abound, their value, 
pending development of methods of in- 
terpreting results from complex super- 
imposed remains, is limited. 

In the field of excavation methods 
themselves, little new is available to 
report. Useful publications include a 
reprinting of Wheeler’s manual on ex- 
cavation as practiced in some parts of 


183M. J. Aitken, Physics and Archaeology 
(New York: Interscience Publishers, 1961) ; 
and Martin Aitken, “Magnetic Location,” and 
Anthony Clark, “Resistivity Surveying,” in 
Science in Archaeology, ed. Don Brothwell and 
Eric Higgs (London: Thames and Hudson, 
1961), pp. 555-568, 369-582. 
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the Old World, to which may be added 
Heizer’s guide to the practice of New 
World archaeology and a useful hand- 
book on skeletal materials.1* Several 
reports, somewhat on the romantic side, 
have appeared on recent efforts at sal- 
vage archaeology using improved diving 
techniques.1® The technical problems 
of documenting underwater excavations 
have only just begun to be solved.** 
Elsewhere, salvage programs have been 
in operation in connection with new 
construction in the United States and 
the Near East. Little has been pub- 
lished on foreign salvage work to date, 
but reports have been appearing on the 
American work and preparation for it.” 


14 Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Archaeology from 
the Earth (Baltimore: Penguin Books, re- 
printed 1963); Robert F. Heizer, A Guide to 
Archaeological Field Methods (3rd rev. ed.; 
Palo Alto: The National Press, 1958) ; Robert 
F. G. Spier, Field Handbook on the Human 
Skeleton (with a chapter by William M. Bass, 
“The Excavation of Human Skeletal Ma- 
terial”) (Columbia, Mo.: Missouri Archaeo- 
logical Society, University of Missouri, n.d.). 

15 George F. Bass and Peter Throckmorton, 
“Excavating a Bronze Age Shipwreck,” 
Archaeology, Vol. 14, No. 2 (1961), pp. 78-87; . 
Piero N. Gargallo, “Exploring off the Coast of 
Sicily,” Archaeology, Vol. 15, No. 3 (1962), 
pp. 193-197; Frederic Dumas, Deep Water 
Archaeology, trans. Honor Frost (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1962); Suzanne de 
Borhegyi, Ships, Shoal and Amphoras (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1961). 

18 Eric T., Ryan and George F. Bass, 
“Underwater Surveying and Draughting,” 
Antiquity, Vol. 36, No. 144 (1962), pp. 252- 
261; John M. Goggin, “Underwater Archae- 
ology: Its Nature and Limitations,” American 
Antiquity, Vol. 25, No. 3 (1960), pp. 348-354. 

17 An entire issue of Archaeology was de- 
voted in 1961 to salvage archaeology (Vol. 
14, No. 4). Results of salvage work in mid- 
western states are being published as series of 
papers, as, for example, River Basin Surveys 
Papers, ed. Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr, pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institution, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Washington, or Sal- 
vage Archaeology in Oklahoma: Papers of the 
Oklahoma Salvage Project, ed. James B. 
Schaeffer, published on microcards as part of 
the Arckives of Archaeology. Training and 
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Parallel to excavation methods them- 
selves are studies of the environment in 
which the excavated materials are found. 
These studies have given rise to team 
research involving ancillary specialists 
in the natural sciences as exemplified by 
programs initiated by Braidwood and 
Solecki in Iraq and Iran and by Wen- 
dorf and Huesser in North America in 
relation to the Late Pleistocene and the 
emergence of settled community life.*® 
Within the general context of environ- 
mental studies, a major focus of atten- 
tion has been on the domestication of 
plants in both the Old World +° and the 


other problems are discussed in Fred Wendorf, 
A Guide for Salvage Archaeology (Santa Fe: 
Museum of New Mexico Press, 1962) ; Henry 
C. Greminger (assembler), Papers From a 
Training Program in Salvage Archaeology 
(“Papers in Anthropology,” No. 3; Santa Fe: 
Museum of New Mexico Press, 1961). 

18 Robert J. Braidwood and Bruce Howe 
(eds.), Prehistoric Investigations in Iraqi 
Kurdistan (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1960); Robert J. Braidwood, Bruce 
Howe, and Charles A, Reed, “The Iranian 
Prehistoric Project,” Science, Vol. 133 (1961), 
pp. 2008-2010; Ralph Solecki, “Prehistory in 
Shanidar Valley, Northern Iraq,” Science, Vol. 
139, No. 3551 (1963), pp. 179-193; for a 
general discussion, see articles on soils, plants, 
and animals in “Section II: Environment,” in 
Science in Archacology (1963). For the New 
World, see Fred Wendorf (assembler), Paleo- 
ecology of the Llano Estacade [Texas-New 
Mexico] (Fort Burgwin Research Center, 
Publication No. 1; Santa Fe: Museum of New 
Mexico Press, 1961); Calvin J. Heusser, Late 
Pleistocene Environment of North Pacific 
North America (Special Publication No. 35; 
New York: American Geographical Society, 
1960). 

19 The chief architect of recent progress in 
the Old World has been the Danish palaeo- 
botanist Hans Helbaek: “Domestication of 
Food Plants in the Old World,” Science, Vol. 
130, No. 3372 (1959), pp. 365-372: “The 
Palaeobotany of the Near East and Europe,” 
in Braidwood and Howe, Prehistoric Investi- 
gations in Iraqi Kurdistan (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1960), pp. 99-118; 
“Studying the Diet of Ancient Man,” Archae- 
ology, Vol. 14, No. 2 (1961), pp. 95-101; 
“Paleoethnobotany,” in Science in Archae- 
ology (1963), pp. 177-185. 
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New World.” Several papers on en- 
vironments and their resident cultures 
explore the relationship between the 
two as related to cultural functioning— 
one of archaeology’s main concerns.”* 


DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS 


The scholarly pursuit of archaeology, 
beyond the technician aspects of field 
work, mainly involves the establishment 
of a series of descriptive classifications 
of artifacts and artifact groups and their 
ordering in time and space in relation 
to one another. From the distribution 


20Hugh C. Cutler and Thomas W. 
Whitaker, “History and Distribution of the 
Cultivated Cucurbits in the Americas,” Amer- 
ican Antiquity, Vol. 26, No. 4 (1961), pp. 
469-485; Richard S. MacNeish, “Agricultural 
Origins in Middle America and their Diffusion 
into North America,” Katunob (Magnolia, 
Arkansas: Southern State College}, Vol. 1, 
No. 2 (1960), pp. 1-5; First Annual Report of 
the Tehuacan Archaeological-Botanical Project 
(Andover: Robert S. Peabody Foundation for 
Archaeology, 1961); Frank Moore, The 
Foundations of New World Agriculture (Ph.D. 
dissertation, Columbia University, 1960); 
Carl O. Sauer, “Age and Area of American 
Cultivated Plants,” Actas del XXXII Con- 
greso Internacionale de Americanistas (San 
Jose, 1958) (San Jose: Lehmann, 1959), Vol. 
i, pp. 215-229; Margaret A. Towle, The 
Ethnobotany of Pre-Columbian Peru (Viking 
Fund Publication No. 30; New York: Wen- 
ner-Gren Foundation, 1961) ; Harold C. Conk- 
lin, “Ecological Interpretations and Plant Do- 
mestication,” American Antiquity, Vol. 25, No. 
2 (1959), pp. 260-262. 

21 Richard B. Woodbury, Prehistoric Agri- 
culture at Point of Pines, Arizona (“Memoirs 
of the Society for American Archaeology,” No. 
17; Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 
1961); Robert F. Heizer, “Agriculture and 
the Theocratic State in Lowland Southeastern 
Mexico,” American Antiquity, Vol. 26, No. 2 
(1960), pp. 215-222; Creighton Gabel, “Semi- 
nar on Economic Types in Pre-Urban Cultures 
of Temperate Woodland, Arid, and Tropical 
Areas,” Current Anthropology, Vol. 1, No. 5-6 
(1960), pp. 437-438; George I. Quimby, 
“Habitat, Culture, and Archaeology,” in Es- 
says in the Science of Culture in Honor of 
Leslie A. White, ed. Gertrude E. Dole and 
Robert L. Carneiro (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1960), pp. 380-389. 
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patterns of these classifications, ar- 
ranged geographically and chronologi- 
cally, the processes of cultural function 
and change must be inferred. Conse- 
quently, interpretive syntheses based on 
archaeological materials are no more 
valid than the descriptive efficiency of 
the classification from which they are 
drawn. Small wonder, then, that arche- 
ologists concern themselves with the na- 
ture of classification and its application 
to cultural materials as a primary archae- 
ological problem. The basic units in 
this process are individual artifacts— 
thoroughly described as to raw material, 
method of manufacture, and, when pos- 
sible, use to which put—classified into 
“types.” The descriptive problem of 
defining types in archaeology is compa- 
rable to the problem of defining species 
in palaeontology and meets with an 
equal amount of disagreement among 
the discussants. Curiously, the analysis 
of the term is almost exclusively the 
preserve of American archaeologists, a 
reflection no doubt of analytical con- 
cerns necessitated by the relative lack of 
stratigraphy and the limited quantity 
of artifacts in many New World sites.” 
During the past five years, the problem 
of pottery sampling and the classifica- 
tion of pottery types has largely occu- 
pied the field, centering on the so-called 
“type-variety” method which establishes 
a hierarchy of terms beginning with the 
individual pot and ending with broad 
regional groups. The term “ceramic 


22 James A. Ford, “In Favor of a Simple 
Typology,” American Antiquity, Vol. 27, No. 1 
(1961), pp. 113-114; John C. Ives, The Type 
Concept: A Methodological Inquiry into 
Archaeological Classification (Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Harvard University, 1960); Alex D. 
Krieger, “Archaeological Typology in Theory 
and Practice,” in Man and Culture, ed. A. 
F. C. Wallace (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1960), pp. 141-151; 
Irving Rouse, “The Classification of Artifacts 
in Archaeology,” American Antiquity, Vol. 25, 
No. 3 (1960), pp. 313-323. 
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system” is proposed for a contemporary 
series of related types.2* Included in 
the problem of classification is the need 
for a descriptive analysis of the ma- 
terials from which artifacts have been 
made and their method of manufacture. 
Techniques of the physical sciences pro- 
vide the needed data. In addition to 
older methods, analyses now make use 
of emission spectrochemistry, flame pho- 
tography, X-ray diffraction, fluorescent 
X-ray spectroscopy, and others.* In- 
sofar as these studies yield information 
on the identification of raw materials 
and methods of manufacture, they are 
important to archaeology as a general 
study of cultural processes; the more 
elaborate details of chemical and physi- 
cal description, however, are more prop- 
erly relevant to the history of tech- 
nology as such. In the systematic re- 
search on artifacts and their materials, 
the program of work on ancient glass 
sponsored by the Corning Museum of 
Glass and the extensive bronze analysis 
program undertaken by the Stuttgart 
Museum *° are outstanding and promise 

23 Gordon R, Willey, “Volume in Pottery 
and the Selection of Samples,” American 
Antiquity, Vol. 27, No. 2 (1961), pp, 230-231; 
Wilhelm G. Solheim, III, “The Use of Sherd 
Weights in the Handling of Archaeological 
Data,” Current Anthropology, Vol. 1, No. 4 
(1960), pp. 325-329; James G. Gifford, “The 
Type-Variety Method of Ceramic Classifica- 
tion as an Indicator of Cultural Phenomena,” 
American Antiquity, Vol. 25, No. 3 (1960), 
pp. 341-347; J. B. Wheat, J. C. Gifford, and 
W. W. Wasley, “Ceramic Variety, Type Clus- 
ter, and Ceramic System in Southwestern 
Pottery Analysis,” American Antiquity, Vol. 
24, No. 1 (1960), pp. 34-37. 

24 “Section IV: Artifacts,” in Science in 
Archaeology (1963), pp. 465-554; Winfield 
Smith, “Technological Research on Ancient 
Glass,” Archaeology, Vol. 11, No. 2 (1958), 
pp. 111-116; The Application of Quantitative 
Methods in Archaeology, ed. Robert F. 
Heizer and Sherburne F, Cook (New York: 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research, 1960). 

25 Journal of Glass Studies, published by 
Corning, beginning 1958; Frederic Schuler, 
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important future results. Among the 
more interesting papers on European 
metallurgy is one in which the smelting 
operations of the Bronze Age are re- 
constructed on the basis of techniques 
still in use in eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century Europe.2® Two other papers 
show in detail how analyses of bronze 


objects and ores provide the means with ` 


which to establish the European produc- 
tion centers from which the objects 
came, and a third does the same for the 
British Isles.27 The relationship of set- 
tlements to metal mines is established 
using particles of slag as trace elements 
in a study of the Salzburg area.”* In 
the New World, an important paper 
summarizing the occurrence of metal 
objects in pre-Columbian Mesoamerica 





“Ancient Glass-Making Techniques: The 
Molding Process,” Archaeology, Vol. 12, No. 1 
(1959), pp. 47-52; “Ancient Glass-Making 
Techniques: The Blowing Process,” Archae- 
ology, Vol. 12, No. 2 (1959), pp. 116-122; 
“Ancient Glass-Making Techniques: The 
Egyptian Core Vessel Process,” Archaeology, 
Vol. 15, No. 1 (1962), pp. 32-37; Frederic 
Neuburg, Ancient Glass (Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1962); Siegfried Junghaus, 
Edward Sangmeister, Manfred Schröder, 
Metallanalysen Kupferzeitlicher und Früh- 
bronsezeitlicher Bodenfunde aus Europa, 
(“Studien zu den Anfängen der Metallurgie,” 
Band I; Berlin: Verlag Gebr. Mann, 1960). 
Two international meetings of the newly 
formed Journées Internationales du Verre 
have been held—one in Liège, Belgium in 
1958, the other in Leiden, Holland in 1962. 

26 F, Czedik-Eysenberg, “Beiträge zur Metal- 


lurgie des Kupfers in der Urzeit,” Archaeologia | 


Austriaca, Beiheft 3 (1958). 

27 R, Pittioni, “Urzeitlicher Bergbau auf 
Kupferez und Spurenanalyse,” Archaeologia 
Austriaca, Beiheft 1 (1957); P. Patay, “Bei- 
träge zur Metallverarbeitung in der Kupferzeit 
auf dem Gebiet der Slowakei,” Slovenská 
Archaeoldgia, Vol. 6, No. 2 (1958); German 
summary on pp. 309-310; R. F. Tylecote, 
Metallurgy in Archaeology (London: Edward 
Arnold, 1962). 

28M. Hell, “Der Brandstattbithel, eine 
Hohensiedlung der Urnenfelder—und Latene- 
zeit bei Schwarzach in Salzburg,” Archaeo- 
logia Austriaca, Vol. 24 (1958), pp. 15-34. 
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provides an important study of typology 
and distribution relating that area to 
A second 
important study provides information 
on copper, its mining and use in the 
prehistoric Great Lakes region.®° 
Additional research on materials and 
techniques of analysis has now been 
made possible through the establishment 
of an Applied Science Center for Ar- 
chaeology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum and a Research Labo- 
ratory for Archaeology and the History 
of Art at Oxford. In 1958 the latter 
began to publish its results in a new 
periodical entitled Archaeometry. 


CoMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


Artifacts form an “assemblage” of 
contemporary objects when found to- 
gether at a given site in the same strati- 
graphic level. Once they have been 
typed and described, the next step in 
their study is to compare them indi- 
vidually or collectively with other 
known materials, The measure of their 
similarities and differences allows the 
regional grouping of assemblages into 
cultures. Where the similarities are 
quantitatively high, assemblages are 
usually classified as belonging to the 
same culture; where the similarities are 
qualitatively high but quantitatively 
low, the distribution pattern is regarded 
as indicating diffusion or culture con- 
tact. The quantitative comparison of 
assemblages proceeds through the use 
of many described types and significant 
features treated formally—or, in less 
recent work, informally by statistics.** 

29 David M. Pendergast, “Metal Artifacts in 
Prehispanic Mesoamerica,” American An- 
tiquity, Vol. 27, No. 4 (1962), pp. 520-545. 

30 James B. Griffin (ed.), Lake Superior 
Copper and the Indians: Miscellaneous Studies 
of Great Lakes Prehistory (Anthropological 
Papers, No. 17; Ann Arbor: Museum of 
Anthropology, University of Michigan, 1961). 

31 Albert C. Spaulding, “Statistical Descrip- 
tion and Comparison of Artifact Assemblages,” 
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Where qualitative parallels of limited 
number may be drawn, comparative 
typology borders on the analysis of 
“style” and is most effective in illus- 
trating either trade in objects or dif- 
fusion of basic techniques and concepts. 
A recent paper on the pottery of Eng- 
land and Wales provides an excellent 
illustration of the traditional method 
of comparative typology.*? Since the 
method is susceptible to statistical treat- 
ment, the use of electronic calculating 
machines is only a step away. A 
pioneer study showing the potentialities 
of statistical matrix analysis has already 
appeared in England.** On an interpre- 
tive level, Edmonson has provided a 
provocative discussion on the rate of 
diffusion.** 

Among the studies being made which 
involve comparative typology, three 





in Robert F. Heizer (ed.), The Application of 
Quantitative Methods in Archaeology (1960), 
pp. 60-92; for a classic study on unexcavated 
materials collected by surface survey, see Paul 
Tolstoy, “Surface Survey of the Northern 
Valley of Mexico,” Transactions of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, Vol. 48, No. 5 
(1958). See also James J. Hester, “A Com- 
parative Typology of New World Cultures,” 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 64, No. 5 
(1962), pp. 1001-1015; Edward V. McMichael, 
“Statistical Analysis in Archaeology,” Proceed- 
ings of the Indiana Academy of Science, Vol. 
68 (1959), pp. 65-69. 

32I. H. Longworth, “The Origins and De- 
velopment of the Primary Series in the Col- 
Jared Urn Tradition in England and Wales,” 
Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society for 1961 
(1961), pp. 263-306. Cf. also Thomas C. 
Patterson, “Contemporaneity and Cross- 
Dating in Archaeological Interpretation,” 
American Antiquity, Vol. 28, No. 3 (1963), 
pp. 389-391; John H. Rowe, “Worsaae’s Law 
and the Use of Grave Lots for Archaeologi- 
cal Dating,” American Antiquity, Vol. 28, No. 
2 (1960), pp. 129-137. 

33D. L. Clarke, “Matrix Analysis and 
Archaeology with Particular Reference to Brit- 
ish Beaker Pottery,” Proceedings of the Pre- 
historic Society for 1962, (1962), pp. 371-382. 

34 Monroe S. Edmonson, “Neolithic Dif- 
fusion Rates,” Current Anthropology, Vol. 2, 
No, 2 (1961), pp. 71-102. 
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continue to attract much attention. 
These are, first, the question of the 
geographical extent of the Indus Valley 
civilization and its relation to its neigh- 
bors; second, the question of the rela- 
tionship between cultures of northeast 
Asia and northern America; and, third, 
the question of cultural contact be- 
tween Mesoamerica and South America 
during the Formative Era. Recent re- 
search in Pakistan and India has now 
completely invalidated the older concept 
of an Indus civilization restricted to the 
valley of the Indus River with twin 
capitals at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa. 
Instead, the culture is now seen as a 
widespread phenomenon reaching five 
hundred miles west in the form of iso- 
lated fortified outposts as far as the 
Iranian frontier along the shore of the 
Indian Ocean, reaching southward along 
the coast as far as Bombay, where the 
major site of Lothal has been excavated, 
and reaching overland almost as far as 
New Delhi and into the northwestern 
provinces of India.** The chronology 
of this development is still poorly 
understood. The geographical factors 
involved in the rise and decline of the 
cultural pattern are also emerging as a 
focus of attention.** 

Contacts between the New World and 


35 George F. Dales, “Harappan Outposts on 
the Makran Coast,” Antiquity, Vol. 36, No. 
142 (1962), pp. 86-92; A. Ghosh (ed.), 
Indian Archaeology, a review, published an- 
nually by the Department of Archaeology, 
New Delhi. 

36 Robert L, Raikes and Robert H. Dyson, 
Jr., “The Prehistoric Climate of Baluchistan 
and the Indus Valley,” American Anthropolo- 
gist, Vol. 63, No. 2 (1961), pp. 265-281; Rob- 
ert L. Raikes, “The End of the Ancient Cities 
of the Indus Civilization in Sind and 
Baluchistan,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 
65, No. 3 (1963), pp. 655-659; George F. 
Dales, “The Role of Natural Forces in the 
Ancient Indus Valley and Baluchistan,” 
in Civilization in Desert Lands (Anthropo- 
logical Papers, No. 62; Salt Lake City: Uni- 
versity of Utah, 1962). 
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Old World via the Bering Sea have 
long held the attention of scholars inter- 
ested in the origins of New World cul- 
tures and the more general theoretical 
questions of parallel and convergent 
cultural evolution versus diffusion. The 
increasing availability of the results of 
Soviet archaeology in Asia (see above) 
and continuing field work in the Amer- 
ican Arctic are at last bringing the sub- 
ject into clearer focus. Discussion has 
tended to concentrate on the origin of 
particular traits, especially stone tool 
techniques known in the New World 
and their Old World antecedents. 
Opinion varies from a flat statement 
that New World industries are indige- 
nous and have as a background only 
the undifferentiated chopper-chopping 
tool tradition of east Asia to attempts 
to see the origin of early bifacially 
flaked tools in the eastward spread of 
the European Upper Palaeolithic. With 
more material available for analysis, 
there is a general tendency to deal with 
cultural areas as opposed to traits and 
to discount the Arctic Shore of Siberia 
as an area of origins in favor of its 
Pacific coastal areas.’ 


37 Kaj Birket-Smith, The Eskimos (London: 
Methuen, 1959), chap. 9: “Origin and De- 
velopment of the Eskimo Culture”; Chester 
S. Chard; “Old World Sources for Early 
Lithic Cultures,”. pp. 314-320, and “The 
Western Roots of Eskimo Culture,” pp. 81-87, 
in Actas del XXXIII Congreso Internacional 
de Americanistas (San Jose: Lehmann, 1959) ; 
“New World Origins: A Reappraisal,” 
Antiquity, Vol. 33, No. 129 (1959), pp. 44- 
49; J. L. Giddings, “Cultural Continuities of 
Esquimos,” American Antiquity, Vol. 27, No. 
2 (1961) pp. 155-173; James B. Griffin, 
“Some Prehistoric Connections Between 
Siberia and America,” Science, Vol. 131, No. 
3403 (1960), pp. 801-812; R. S. MacNeish, 
“Problems of Circumpolar Archaeology as 
Seen from North West Canada,” Acta Arctica, 
fasc. 12 (1960), pp. 17-26; A. P. Okladnikov, 
“Ancient Cultures of Siberia and the Problem 
of First Relations of the Old World with the 
New World,” translated from Spanish and re- 
produced by George F. Carter, Johns Hopkins 
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Another major study of cultural con- 
tact involves the relationship between 
the early cultures of Mesoamerica and 
those of the west coast of South Amer- 
ica. Interest in this question has been 
revived recently as the result of excava- 
tions at the sites of Valdivia in Ecua- 
dor and La Victoria, Guatemala, which 
produced related ceramic materials.?* 
As a result of renewed interest, the 
Institute of Andean Research, supported 
by the National Science Foundation, 
began a study of interrelationships 
through planned field work with Gordon 
F. Ekholm as co-ordinator. Several 
papers discussing the general problems 
involved provide the background for the 
new work.°* 


‘CHRONOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


Data which have been grouped into 
a series of assemblages or into cultural 
patterns on a synchronic level must 


University, from Revista de Cultura (Colcha- 
bamba: Universidad Mayor de San Simon, 
1958); Geoffrey Bushnell and Charles Mc- 
Burney, “New World Origins Seen from the 
Old World,” Antiquity, Vol. 33, No. 130 
(1959), pp. 93-101. 

38 Clifford Evans and Betty J. Meggers, 
“Valdivia—an Early Formative Culture of 
Ecuador,” Archaeology, Vol. 11, No. 3 (1958), 
pp. 175-182; M. P. Coe, “Archaeological Link- 
ages with North and South America at La 
Victoria, Guatemala,” American Anthropolo- 
gist, Vol. 62, No. 3 (1960), pp. 363-393; 
M. P. Coe, La Victoria: an Early Site on the 
Pacific Coast of Guatemala (“Papers of the 
Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology,” Vol. 53; Cambridge: Harvard 
University, 1961). 

395, F. Borhegyi, Pre-Columbian Cultural 
Connections between Mesoamerica and Ecua- 
dor (Research Records 2; New Orleans: 
Middle American Research Institute, 1959), 
pp. 141-156; G. Reichel-Dolmatoff, “The 
Formative Stage, an Appraisal from the Co- 
lumbian Perspective,” pp. 152-164, and G. R. 
Willey, “The ‘Intermediate Area’ of Nuclear 
America: Its Prehistoric Relationships to 
Middle America and Peru,” pp. 184-194, in 
Actas del XXXIII Congreso Internacional de 
Americanistas, Vol. 1 (1959), pp. 184-194. 
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next be ordered in time. Such an 
ordering, in a relative manner, is often 
established by the stratigraphy at the 
excavated site. Relative stratigraphy 
forms one of the traditional methods of 
establishing chronology.*° A second 
traditional method is that of seriation, 
or the arrangements of a relative series 
of types in developmental order. This 
method, most often applied to ceramics, 
yields readily to statistical treatment 
and graphic presentation and forms the 
subject of several recent papers.*+ A 
number of new dating techniques have 
developed with the growth of modern 
physics and chemistry and their inter- 
est in archaeological problems. Most 
widely known of these is the use of the 
carbon 14 isotope contained in organic 
remains.** Lists of new radiocarbon 


40 In the New World, metrical stratigraphy 
as opposed to depositional stratigraphy is 
often used as an excavation technique—that 
is, arbitrary measured levels as opposed to 
natural soil layers. The work of a pioneer in 
this system is briefly reviewed by R. B. Wood- 
bury, “Nels C. Nelson and Chronological 
Archaeology,” American Antiquity, Vol. 25, 
No. 3 (1960), pp. 400-401. 

41 Marcia Ascher, “A Mathematical Ra- 
tionale for Graphic Seriation,’ American 
Antiquity, Vol. 25, No. 2 (1959), pp. 71-102; 
Martin A. Baumhoff and Robert F. Heizer, 
“Some Unexploited Possibilities in Ceramic 
Analysis,” Southwestern Journal of Anthro- 
pology, Vol. 15, No. 3 (1959), pp. 308-316; 
Paul Dempsey and Martin Baumhoff, “The 
Statistical Use of Artifact Distributions to 
Establish Chronological Sequence,” American 
Antiquity, Vol. 28, No. 4 (1963), pp. 496- 


509; James A. Ford, Quantitative Method for ` 


Deriving Cultural Chronology (Pan American 
Union Technical Manual 1; Washington, 
D. C.: Pan American Union, 1962); Arthur J. 
Jelinek, “Use of the Cumulative Graph in 
Temporal Ordering,” American Antiquity, 
Vol. 28, No. 2 (1963), pp. 241-242; Clement 
W. Meighan, “A New Method for the Seria- 
tion of Archaeological Collections,” American 
Antiquity, Vol. 25, No. 2 (1959), pp. 203-211. 

42 Arthur J. Jelinek, “An Index of Radio- 
carbon Dates Associated with Cultural Ma- 
terials,” Current Anthropology, Vol. 3, No. 5 
(1962), pp. 451-480; C. H. McNutt and R. 
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determinations are now being published 
regularly in Radiocarbon, a supple- 
ment to the American Journal of 
Science. A master set of punched cards 
for individual dates is being built up 
and made available in duplicate form 
by Radiocarbon Dates, Incorporated, a 
nonprofit organization of the R: S. 
Peabody Museum for Archaeology, An- 
dover, Massachusetts. A summary of 
analyses run on samples of known age 
led in 1962 to the adoption of a new 
half-life value of 5,730 = 40 years as 
the basis for calculating dates, instead 
of the previous value of 5,568.44 Pre- 
viously calculated dates are, thus, one 
hundred to two hundred years too late 
and must be recalculated. A second 
system of isotopic dating using potas- 
sium-argon has been developed for 
periods older than 40,000 years.*® This 
new dating technique has been applied 
to the recent discoveries of fossil man 
made by L. S. B. Leakey in Olduvai 
Gorge, Kenya, where the lowest artifact- 
bearing bed produced a date of 360,000 
years.*® Another method of dating 
using the rate of surface hydration of 
obsidian has been tested with promising 
results.*7 The weathering of glass, the 





P. Wheeler, “Bibliography of Primary Sources 
for Radiocarbon Dates,” American Antiquity, 
Vol. 24, No. 3 (1959), pp. 323-324; E. H. 
Willis, “Radiocarbon Dating,” in Science in 
Archaeology (1963), pp. 35-46. 

43 Edited by E. S. Deevey, R. F. Flint, and 
I. Rouse, published by Yale University, 502 
Sterling Tower, New Haven, Connecticut. 

44H. Godwin, “Half-Life of Radiocarbon,” 
Nature, Vol. 195, No. 4845 (1962), p. 984. 
The year 1950 was fixed as the date for con- 
verting B(efore) P(resent) dates into Chris- 
tian chronology. 

45W. Geutner and H. J. Lippolt, “The 
Potassium-Argon Dating of Upper Tertiary 
and Pleistocene Deposits,” in Science in 
Archaeology (1963), pp. 72-84. 

46 F. Clark Howell, “Potassium-Argon 
Dating at Olduvai Gorge,” Current Anthro- 
pology, Vol. 3, No. 3 (1962), pp. 306-308. 

47 Donavan L. Clark, “The Obsidian Dating 
Method,” Current Anthropology, Vol. 2, No. 2 
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chemistry of bone, the emission of light 
from reheated pottery (thermolumines- 
cence), the remnant magnetism in pre- 
viously baked clay are all being explored 
with promising results for their useful- 
ness in establishing dates.** 


INTERPRETATION: THEORY AND 
SYNTHESIS 


The final, and most significant, act 
of the archaeologist in relation to his 
mass of classified data is the produc- 
tion of an interpretive synthesis which 
relates his material to his main concerns 
—cultural change and cultural function. 
In this effort, he necessarily must in- 
clude, explicitly or implicitly, contribu- 
tions both to the reconstruction of local 
cultural history and to general concepts 
of cultural anthropology. Much that 
is written has as its aim only the ex- 
plicit historical reconstruction. The 
analysis of the implicit philosophy un- 
derlying these reconstructions comes 
lately and shyly to the fore. As archae- 
ology becomes more conscious of itself 
as a worldwide subdiscipline of cul- 
tural anthropology, the review of its 
historical development and of its intel- 
lectual debt to related fields will throw 
its assumptions into bolder and bolder 
relief and encourage their further ex- 
amination. 

A number of such examinations during 


the period under review revolve around - 


the question of the general scope of 
archaeology, its history, aims, and in- 





(1961), pp. 111-114; I. Friedman, R. L. 
Smith, and D. Clark, “Obsidian Dating,” in 
Science in Archaeology (1963), pp. 47-58. 

48 “Section I: Dating” in Science in Archae- 
ology (1963); M. J. Aitken, Physics and 
Archaeology (New York, Interscience Publish- 
ers, 1961); Robert F. Heizer and Sherburne 
F. Cook (eds.), The Application of Quantita- 
tive Methods in Archaeology (New York, 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research, 1960); Robert H. Brill, “The 
Record of Time in Weathered Glass,” Archae- 
ology, Vol. 14, No. 1 (1961), pp. 18-22. 
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terpretive methods.*® Among these, 
Spaulding discusses the subject in terms 
of the problems of the relationships of 
forms, time, and space, while Willey 
and Phillips discuss the need for con- 
cepts of a processual nature. They pro- 
pose a number of these and define 
others, providing a series of interpre- 
tive stages for the New World including 
Lithic, Archaic, Formative Classic, and 
Post-Classic.°° The conceptual frame- 
work developed for the New World has 
been in part transferred to the Old 
World with modifications by Braidwood 
and Adams." Braidwood deals with 
the late Palaeolithic, Neolithic, and 
Chalcolithic periods in the ancient Near 
East. He proposes a revision of this 


49 Lewis R. Binford, “Archaeology as 
Anthropology,” American Antiquity, Vol. 28, 
No. 2 (1962), pp. 217-225; Robert W. Ehrich, 
“Further Reflections on Archaelogical Inter- 
pretation,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 65, 
No. 1 (1963), pp. 16-31; James Griffin, “The 
Pursuit of Archaeology in the United States,” 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 61, No. 3 
(1959), pp. 379-389; Stuart Piggott, Approach 
to Archaeology (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1959); Albert C. Spaulding, “The 
Dimensions of Archaeology,” in Essays in the 
Science of Culture in Honor of Leslie A. 
White, ed. G. E. Dole and R. L. Carneiro 
(New York: T. Y. Crowell, 1960), pp. 437- 
456; G. R. Willey and Philip Phillips, Method 
and Theory in American Archaeology (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1958); 
Gordon R. Lowther, “Epistemology and 
Archaeological Theory,” Current Anthro- 
pology, Vol. 3, No. 5 (1962), pp 495-509, 

50See also Gordon Willey, “Patterns in 
New World Cultures, in Evolution after 
Darwin, ed. Sol Tax (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1960), Vol. 2, pp. 111-142. 

51 Robert M. Adams, “The Evolutionary 
Process in Early Civilizations,” pp. 153-168, 
and Robert J. Braidwood, “Levels in Pre- 
history: a Model for the Consideration of the 
Evidence,” pp. 143-151; in Evolution afier 
Darwin (1960) ; a similar presentation has re- 
cently been given for the New World modeled 
on Braidwood’s treatment of the Near East in 
Science, Vol. 127, No. 3312 (1958), pp. 1419- 
1430, by Gordon Willey in “New World Pre- 
history,” Science, Vol. 131, No. 3393 (1960), 
pp. 73-86. 
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older nomenclature—based on manu- 
facturing techniques—to one based on 
subsistence economy (following the lead 
of V. Gordon Childe) and settlement 
pattern, providing two stages: Food 
Gathering (subdivided into an Era of 
Gathering followed by one of Collect- 
ing) and Food Producing (with suberas 
of Incipient Cultivation, Primary Vil- 
lage Farming, and Expanded Village 
Farming). Adams (following the lead 
of Julian H..Steward) takes up the 
problem as it involves the Chalcolithic 
and Bronze Age periods—and Childe’s 
“urban revolution”’—and suggests par- 
allels in the developmental stages of 
Mesoamerica and Mesopotamia. Other 
papers discuss general problems involved 
in establishing stages®? and question 
the reliability of some of the compari- 
sons used in these constructs.5? Still 
others are concerned with the relation- 
ship of evolutionary theory to archaeo- 
logical interpretation.” Two papers 
explore difficulties in the correlation 
of archaeological data with historical 
events.” One of these, by Thompson, 

52 Alan P. Olson, “A History of the Phase 
Concept in the Southwest,” American Antiq- 
uity, Vol. 27, No. 4 (1962), pp. 457-472; John 
H. Rowe, “Stages and Periods in Archaeo- 
logical Interpretation,” Southwestern Journal 
of Anthropology, Vol. 18, No. 1 (1962), pp. 
40-54; and “Archaeological Dating and Cul- 
tural Process,” Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology, Vol. 15, No. 4 (1959), pp. 317- 
324, : 
53 Robert Ascher, “Analogy in Archaeologi- 
cal Interpretation,” Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology, Vol. 17, No. 4 (1961), pp. 317- 
325. 

54 Robert J. Braidwood, “Archaeology and 
` the Evolutionary Theory,” in Evolution and 
Anthropology: A Centennial Appraisal, ed. 
Betty J. Meggers (Washington, D. C.: The 
Anthropology Society of Washington, 1959), 
pp. 76-89; François H. Bordes, “Evolution in 
the Palaeolithic Cultures,” pp. 99-110, and 
Stuart Piggott, “Prehistory and Evolutionary 
Theory,” pp. 85-97, in Evolution after 
Darwin (1960). 

55 Earl H. Swanson, Jr., “Theory and His- 
tory in American Archaeology,” Southwestern 
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is of special significance in that it at- 
tempts to test assumptions concerning 
archaeological evidence for migrations 
against known historical situations to 
determine their validity. It thus 
points the way to one of the outstand- 
ing needs of current archaeological 
practice—namely, the testing of hy- 
potheses built upon archaeological evi- 
dence alone against observable phe- 
nomena in living cultures. What is the 
actual distribution pattern of a given 
artifact type in a cultural area or in a 
culture-contact situation? How does an 
innovation, in, say, pottery form, actu- 
ally occur? Which types of objects 
change first in a new contact situation? 
What political and social effects follow? 
In other words, the archeologist must 
go back to being a student of material 
culture as observable in contemporary 
cultures in relation to his main inter- 
ests of function and change if new in- 
sights are to be developed leading to 
more efficient models for his materials. 
A step in this direction may be found 
in a stimulating paper by William H. 
Sears in which he attempts to bring to 
bear knowledge of religious systems 
upon archaeological data in order to 
essay an interpretive reconstruction of 
nonmaterial culture from material re- 
mains.*° 

Parallel to the investigation of general 


` principles underlying interpretation are 


recent descriptive summaries of the 
results of nearly a century of field re- 
search in every part of the world. For 
every area, outlines of the major cul- 





Journal of Anthropology, Vol. 15, No. 2 
(1959), pp. 120-124; Raymond H. Thompson, 
Migrations in New World Culture History, 
Vol. 29, No. 4 of University of Arizona Bul- 
letin (Social Sciences Bulletin No. 27; Tucson: 
University of Arizona, 1958). 

56 William H. Sears, “The Study of Social 
and Religious Systems in North American 
Archaeology,” Current Anthropology, Vol. 2, 
No, 3 (1961), pp. 223-246, 
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tural periods and their development are 
becoming available as individual vol- 
umes or on a regular basis, as in the 
series of Penguin Books and Ancient 
Peoples and Places published by Prae- 
ger. World summaries on a popular 
level have also been attempted.” The 
three of these written by professionals 
are milestones on the subject as a 
whole. There are, of course, many 


57 The Epic of Man, ed. Courtlandt Canby 
(New York: Time, Inc, 1961); and Lost 
Worlds, ed. Marshall B. Davidson (New 


York: American Heritage Publishing Co.,. 


1962). 

58 The Dawn of Civilization, ed. Stuart Pig- 
gott (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961); 
Courses Toward Urban Life, ed, Robert J. 
Braidwood and Gordon R. Willey (New 
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admirable regional summaries and arti- 
cles appearing every year and the fact 
that they are not listed here in this short 
review in no way suggests that they are 
unworthy of attention.” Hopefully, 
the broad survey which has been given 
will provide the reader with some ori- 
entation to archaeology and its current 
concerns as well as pointing the way to- 
ward the deeper exploration of the sub- 
ject. 





York: Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthro- 
pological Research, 1962); Grahame Clark, 
World Prehistory (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1962). 

58 They are readily available in Council for 
Old World Archaeology, Surveys and Bibli- 
ographies and in Abstracts of New World 
Archaeology. 
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Braxe McKervey. The Urbanization of 
America, 1860-1915. Pp. ix, 370. New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1963. $10.00. 


This is an important book. For the 
first time, in the reviewer’s knowledge, has 
a research scholar undertaken and com- 
pleted such a comprehensive panorama of 
American urban society over a span of 
seventy-five years. The unfolding of the 
great urban drama of this period revealed 
the shape of many things to come later, 
in the form of social organization and pat- 
terns of behavior, more or less familiar to 
students of contemporary urbanism. In 
fact, one is able, from the vantage point 
of McKelvey’s historical account, to see 
the “origins” of many aspects of urban 
America in the middle of the twentieth 
century. Thus an effective perspective is 
provided. 

The book is divided into five major 
sections. First, there is a detailed ac- 
count of the “rise of the city” from 1860 
to 1910. This includes materials com- 
monly treated by urban demographers and 
ecologists in their analyses of changes in 
the distribution of population and the 
economic structure concomitant with the 
emergence of industrialism. The second 
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section is concerned with some of the 
problems associated with urbanization-— 
what Lincoln Steffens called, moralisti- 
cally, the “shame of the cities’---and the 
various efforts, heroic and otherwise, to 
cope with these difficult situations. Here 
is a vivid picture of the civic movements 
to alleviate some of the sordid conditions 
that had grown, like a cancer on the body 
politic, with the aid and comfort of the 
underworld and its political allies. One of 
the notable achievements was the “city 
beautiful” movement, conspicuous traces 
of which are apparent today in many cities. 

A third section deals with some of the 
social tensions arising from changing social 
institutions, and with the many efforts to 
alleviate these tensions, or at least to pro- 
vide a cushion for the working masses 
against the adversities often associated 
with an unbridled economic system. The 
chapter on the emergence of the social 
gospel is especially interesting. A fourth 
division of the book is focused mainly 
on changing forms of cultural expression, 
including recreation, literature, science, 
and the fine arts. Finally, the author deals 
with what he calls the “culmination of 
a half century of urbanization,” and dis- 
cusses extensively the spread of metro- 
politan regionalism, the great conflicts that 
developed, and the fulfillment, as well as 
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disenchantment, connected with our cul- 
tural triumphs and defeats. 

The study should have a strong appeal 
not only to historians and other social 
scientists, but also to sophisticated laymen. 
It is written in simple, straightforward 
prose, without rhetorical fanfare. Any 
reader who is familiar with research tech- 
niques and problems must be impressed 
with the prodigious amount of work in- 
volved in amassing the relevant data for 
the study.. 

The title is somewhat of a misnomer. 
It would be more appropriate to entitle 
it “The Metropolitization of America,” 

since the study is almost in its entirety 
` concerned with big cities. Perhaps a com- 
parable study might focus on the small 
cities of the country, for they, too, have 
been important in the urbanization process. 
A companion study, bringing the analysis 
up to, say, 1950, would be a valuable 
addition to the literature on American 
cities. 

Noe P. Gist 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Missouri 


Ricardo L, MEER A Communications 
Theory of Urban Growth. Pp. viii, 184. 
Cambridge, Mass.: M. I. T. Press for 
the Joint Center for Urban Studies of 
the Massachusetts ‘Institute of Tech- 
nology and Harvard University, 1962. 
No price. 


This is a difficult book to review. The 
author, a chemical engineer by training, 
has long been actively interested in social 
and economic problems, and especially in 
the problems of urbanism and planning. 
This volume ranges widely over economic 
and social theory and the scientific prin- 
ciples of biology, chemistry, and physics. 
Relevant use is made of such diverse ele- 
ments as quantum theory, thermodynamics, 
the anthropology of early settlement in the 
Fertile Crescent, and the sociology of 
Talcott Parsons. The skill with which 
these diverse sources are utilized and 
integrated speaks volumes for Meier’s 
grasp and virtuosity. 

Despite the great acknowledged indebt- 
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edness to many sources, Meier attempts, 
with considerable success, to synthesize 
an original and illuminating view of the 
fundamental nature of urban development. 
This reviewer would suggest, however, 
that the title of the volume is almost 
wholly inappropriate. Meier bases his 
discussion upon an interaction theory of 
societal development. The interaction is 
viewed largely as communication, and 
societal development is viewed largely in 
terms of urban growth. Both of these 
views are well supported and brilliantly 
developed, but the “communications 
theory of urban growth” is, in fact, one 
stage removed from Meier’s fundamental 
theoretical propositions. 

It would not be out of place to suggest 
that the book merits three reviews, one 
by a sociologist, one by a communications 
expert, and one by an urbanist. Without 
critically considering the first two aspects, 
it may be said that Meier’s treatment of 
social interaction and its communications 
aspects is used skillfully to develop a pene- 
trating view of some of the main problems 
of urban development. These problems 
are, however, in general, merely outlined, 
and in some cases the connection between 
the underlying theory and the observed 
phenomena of cities tends to falter. Taken 
as a whole, the multitude of new ap- 
proaches suggested and implied should 
have a stimulating and invigorating 
influence on urban research and planning. 

This is one of a series of books and 
monographs published by the Joint Center 
for Urban Studies of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Harvard. It 
is well printed in offset and is well indexed, 
but the typography leaves something to 
be desired. 

Britron Harris 

University of Pennsylvania 


Josers B. ScHecurman. Postwar Popu- 
lation Transfers in Europe, 1945-1955. 
Pp. ix, 417. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1962. $8.50. 
Twenty million Europeans were expelled, 


transferred or exchanged, or simply fled, 
during the decade 1945 to 1955, within the 
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framework of sorting out ethnic groups in 
that continent. This redistribution of the 
population to and from areas that were 
just beginning to recover from the devasta- 
tion of war produced revolutionary changes 
in the ethnic map of the European coun- 
tries. The costs to governments, and 
especially to the persons involved, were 
enormous. The social, economic, and 
political consequences can be only par- 
tially assessed; they vary from country 
to country. 

The persons involved included relatively 
recent settlers, such as those whom Hitler 
had moved to conquered areas in order to 
consolidate the German hold on these 
areas. But they also included ethnic 
minorities that traced back to the eleventh 
century, and others with long tenure in 
the host country. ‘Thirteen million per- 
sons, approximately two-thirds of the per- 
sons involved in these movements, were 
“Germans,” though some of them belonged 
to groups which had not seen Germany 
for many generations, As a result of 
Hitler’s “repatriation” policies, 1939-1944, 
German flight from the Red Army, 1944- 
1945, and outright expulsion and organized 
transfer, 1944-1950, almost all German 
enclaves in European countries were elimi- 
nated. The problems of the German 
ethnic minorities, which had loomed large 
during the interwar years, have been re- 
moved. The only significant remnant of 
Volksdeutsche which now represents a po- 
litical problem is the German minority in 
Italian South Tyrol. 

Poles represent the second largest group, 
with some 4.3 million resettled in the 
Recovered Territories, including repatriates 
from the Soviet Union and the West and 
resettlers from Central Poland. Czechs and 
Slovaks resettled into the Border Regions 
account for 1.8 million, and about half a 
million Ukrainians, White Russians, and 
Lithuanians transferred from Poland to the 
Soviet Union. Some 100,000 Hungarians 
and Slovaks were exchanged under bi- 
lateral agreements, and about 150,000 
Turks were transferred from Bulgaria to 
Turkey. The largest minority bloc in 
Europe is that of the remaining Hungarian 
minorities in Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
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and Yugoslavia. Only three-fifths of the 
Turks which Bulgaria proposed to transfer 
to Turkey have actually been moved. 

Eliminating a minority which represented 
a danger to the stability of the state and 
an inducement to border revisions by a 
neighboring country is the reason most 
often given to justify such population 
movements. Schechtman accepts this as a 
justifiable reason, but points out that 
many of the transfers that occurred could 
not be justified in these terms, and some 
of them appear to have been entirely 
punitive in intent. The harsh conditions 
that were invoked in many instances, in- 
cluding the confiscation of all immovable 
and most movable property, suggest 
retaliation as a major element. 

Schechtman has sorted out the many 
fragmentary sources of information on 
series of movements for which official 
data are at best incomplete and, in many 
instances, lacking. His extensive bibliogra- 
phy will be of help to others who lack his 
knowledge of this field. He devotes con- 
siderable attention to the reasons for 
these and other population transfers, and 
develops an alternative approach that 
would involve the abolition of minority 
rights, which some of these groups had 
preserved for centuries. His own discus- 
sions of the bases for population transfers 
and the citation of the views of many 
leading figures add substantially to the. 
significance of this book, 

’ CONRAD TAEUBER 

Assistant Director 

Bureau of the Census 

United States Department of Commerce 


F. James Davis, Henry H. Foster, JR., 
C. Ray JEFFERY, and E. Evcene Davis. 
Society and the Law: New Meanings for 
an Old Profession. Pp. vi, 488. New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1962. 
$6.95. 


The authors of this volume, two sociolo- 
gists and two lawyers, have put together 
ten essays dealing with, to use the au- 
thors’ phrase, “the study of law in the 
context of society.” Beyond that, it is 
somewhat difficult to indicate the com- 
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THE PROBLEM OF SOCIAL-SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE 
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mon theme or themes of the essays, or, ` 
for that matter, the use which it is 
expected will be made of the essays. 
Sociological jurisprudence, philosophy, and 
sociology of law are all involved, as are 
descriptions of various predominant move- 
ments in law which are closely related to 
the historical interests of sociologists: for 
example, the reform of criminal law or 
family law. The literature on the legal 
profession itself—its make-up and its use 
of procedures and reasoning—is sum- 
marized. 

The volume might be thought to repre- 
sent an attempt to place in the hands of an 
inquiring sociologist the elementary knowl- 
edge about law he ought to have to help 
him look at the legal system, to place in 
the hands of the lawyer some data about 
the law which might give him greater 
awareness of the social implications of the 
legal system, and to give both groups a 
taste of that kind of discussion which goes 
on at various law and sociology focal 
points, such as the need for persons trained 
in psychology and sociology in domestic 
relations courts or the inadequacies of the 
psychiatric position as a solution to the 
pressing problems of criminal law. So 
viewed, at this stage in the separateness of 
the disciplines, the volume could perform a 
useful introductory function, since at the 
first meeting of the two disciplines there is 
an inevitable desire to know something 
about the general nature of the work which 
has gone on, and a desire to have a speak- 
ing acquaintance with broad generalizing 
categories. 

It is to be hoped that the volume will be 
used in this fashion. Presumably, well- 
trained scholars in either discipline will 
realize full well that creative work in the 
area will require technical skill in the 
disciplines and critical concentration on one 
problem at a time. Unfortunately, the 
“Suggestions for Research” which follow 
each chapter give the impression that the 
volume will be used in quite elementary 
or, in any event, superficial college courses 
where one hopes it is unfair to suggest 
that the main concern will be whether 
“adequate consideration is given to the 
insights of social scientists” and where the 
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Jack of depth and structure will be mis- 
leading. If this is the use which results— 
and some of the “suggestions” make it all 
appear quite simple: “Interview several 
lawyers who specialize in the practice of 
criminal law. Ask them to discuss the 
nature of a law practice of this type, and 
discover the type of problems arising in 
such a practice’”—much of the careful work 
of the authors will have been wasted. 
Epwarp H. Levr 
Provost 
_ University of Chicago 


Howarp S. BECKER. Outsiders: Studies 
in the Sociology of Deviance. Pp. x, 
179. New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1963. $5.00. 


This little book is a happy combination 
of very good sociology and eminent read- 
ability. For the sociological student of 
deviant behavior, it is an essential book. 
For the layman and the nonspecialist, it is 
the most instructive and most interesting 
introduction to the subject of deviant 
behavior available. 

In brief summary, the book deals with 
the concepts of social rules and deviant 
behavior; a general model of how deviant 
behavior develops; the author’s own re- 
search on the process of becoming a mari- 
huana user; the social control of marihuana 
use; the culture of a deviant group—the 
dance musician; and a general model of 
the process of rule-making and rule- 
enforcement, illustrated by an analysis of 
the origins of the Marihuana Tax Act. 
This volume has the special significance 
of being the nearest thing to a systematic, 
general statement of the “Chicago tradi- 
tion” in the theory of deviant behavior. 

Deviant behavior, in this view, is an 
aspect of a way of life characteristic of 
a certain social world whose members are 
knit together by social bonds and a com- 
mon culture. This deviant world provides 
opportunity, protection, and security. It 
endows the deviant action with meaning 
and value. It neutralizes the moral re- 
straints, the sanctioning machinery, and 
competing attractions of the conventional 
social world. Becoming a deviant is not 
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simply a matter of experiencing a problem 
of adjustment and selecting a deviant 
solution, Like becoming a physician or 
a factory worker, it is a process of 
progressively increasing commitments to a 
set of norms and institutions. It is a 
career, in which the completion of one 
phase sets the stage for the next, and 
which may be interrupted or blocked at 
different points. 

The book not only deals with how 
deviant behavior develops, but with the 
process of rule-formation—that is, how 
categories of behavior come to be defined 
as deviant—and the process of enforce- 
ment, through which particular individuals 
are selected, publicly identified, and tagged 
as members of deviant roles. ‘This in- 
cludes a trenchant analysis of how per- 
sonal interest, the mobilization of energies 
through “moral entrepreneurship,” and the 
manipulation of publicity operate in the 
creation of deviance through the formation 
of rules, 

ALBERT K. COHEN 

Professor of Sociology 

Indiana University 


Joun W. Ruey, JR., in association with 
Marcuerire F. Levy (Eds.). The Cor- 
poration and Its Publics: Essays on the 
Corporate Image. Pp. xii, 195. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1963. $5.50. 


Jobn W. Riley, Jr. has successfully 
bridged the gap between the ivory tower 
and the market place. Now he and his 
associate have done both segments of our 
society a service by editing and bringing 
together, in The Corporation and Its 
Publics, the papers presented by men of 
business and of the university at sessions 
at Gould House, held under the sponsor- 
ship of the Foundation for Research in 
Human Behavior. The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States 
has enhanced its own image by making the 
preparation of this book a project of its 
Office of Social Research, headed by Dr. 
Riley. 

The writers of this book examine what 
is popularly termed the “public image” of 
corporations from many and varied as- 
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` pects. Wisely, the editors and contributors 


do not believe that the creation of a favor- 
able public image should be an end in 
itself. Rather, they use the opportunity 
presented to them to explore in depth the 
relationship of the corporation to society, 
and they point up the necessity for, and 
the advantages to, basing its public atti- 
tudes and actions more firmly on the 
social sciences. 

I propounded this thesis in Crystalizing 
Public Opinion forty years ago. But there 
are still industrialists who see the modern 
corporation only as a mechanism for 
profit-making, rather than as an institu- 
tion that has to face up realistically to 
adjusting to the changing patterns of the 
demands of the contemporary society. 
Many industrialists still believe that the 
image is more important than the reality 
behind it and practice the abracadabra of 
manipulating word and picture symbols as 
if that were all that was needed to gain 
public approval. 

The book also touches on the basic 
question concerning the underlying theory 
that should govern the modern corporation 
in our society. How will the corporation 
function in relation to its size, complexity, 
power, objectives, emotional effect, and 
relationship to its environment? The ques- 
tion has not as yet been fully answered, 
but with co-operation between businessmen 
and social scientists, it may well be an- 
swered some day. When it has been, 
public-relations advice will restrict itself 
to counseling on deeds for the corporation 
to perform, and the corporation image will 
take care of itself. 

Epwarp L. BERNAYS 

Cambridge 

Massachusetts 


Wurm N. McPuer, with Henry MiL- 
HOLLAND, JACK FERGUSON, and ROBERT 
B. Smitu. Formal Theories of Mass 
Behavior. Pp. viii, 244. New York: 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1963. $5.95. 


Within the social sciences there is a 
growing body of theory developed and 
expressed in the form of mathematical 
models. Also, with the aid of high-speed 
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digital computers, problems not given to 
easy solutions are approached through 
simulation ‘studies. Much, to be sure, of 
this model-building is of little consequence 
intellectually or otherwise. But this is true 
of nonmathematically expressed notions as 
well, There are, however, achievements 
that cannot be dismissed, that have demon- 
strated worth, and that are sufficiently 
subtle to yield the unexpected. The 
achievements—those that permit manipula- 
tions of a more complicated system of re- 
lationships than can be efficiently handled 
by traditional means—show that at least 
some areas in the realm of the social 
sciences submit to reason when reason is 
applied. 

Formal Theories of Mass Behavior seems 
to be a reasonable introduction to both the 
fun and the process of model-construction 
and machine simulation. Its mathematics 
offers no great challenge and is not likely 
to overwhelm the beginner. The presenta- 
tion is generous with explanation, conversa- 
tional in style—between formulas—and 
infectuously enthusiastic in its tone. The 
writers seem genuinely concerned with 
communicating the spirit of the game 
rather than its difficulties. The madels 
are discussed on a simple and primitive 
level. The consequences of alternative 
assumptions are not explored, though pos- 
sible alternatives are acknowledged. 

Assumptions chosen are those that keep 
the formulation more or less tractable and 
still plausible. For example, in “Natural 
Exposure and the Theory of Popularity” 
(p. 115), a population under study is 
assumed to be made up of discrete 
homogeneous nonobservable subgroups; the 
analogy to latent structure analysis ex- 
tends to other points as well. The fit 
between actual data and manufactured 
data by Monte Carlo procedures is extra- 
ordinarily good, but misleading, since the 
number of such latent subgroups is deter- 
mined by the same process that gives the 
good fit. This example illustrates two 
points. First, that some assumptions are 
better than others for computational 
reasons. Instead of discrete subgroups in 
a population, what would be the conse- 
quence of an assumption of some continu- 
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ous distribution function? Second, how 
good or how poor must a fit to fallible 
data be in order to give confidence in 
estimation procedures? 

The writers of Formal Theories of Mass 
Behavior are aware of unresolved problems 
associated with their models and fre- 
quently communicate their own dissatis- 
faction. These recognized weaknesses and 
the preceding example should dissuade no 
one from investigating this book if his 
interest is in mass behavior or models. 

The five chapters, “Survival Theory in 
Culture,” “A Theory of Informal Social 
Influence,’ “Natural Exposure and the 
Theory of Popularity,” “Note on a Cam- 
paign Simulator,” and “On the Logic of 
Addiction,” are each, at least, intellectual 
experiments with enough content and sur- 
prise value to stimulate further thought. 
The authors’ further and more difficult 
attempts to connect their models to actual 
data are commendable. 

Pume C. Sacr 

University of Pennsylvania 


GARY A. STEINER. The People Look at 
Television: A Study of Audience Atti- 
tudes. Pp. xvii, 422. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1963. $7.95. 


Commercial television is such a compar- 
atively recent medium that we are just 
beginning to assess it with anything ap- 
proaching scientific objectivity. There 
have been a few serious conceptual pieces 
as well as a countless number of impas- 
sioned denunciations and defenses—some 
of them bordering on the hysterical. As 
Mr. Berleson has pointed out in his essay 
“The Great Debate,” it is time to stop 
hypothesizing and take stock of the situa- 
tion as it obtains. 

Mr. Steiners book is a welcome step 
in the direction of an objective, scholarly 
assessment of this medium which has be- 
come the major purveyor of news and 
entertainment not only in the United 
States, but in many other countries as 
well. What the book attempts is an 
“in-depth” look at the people who watch 
television and at their attitudes toward 
the medium. It is not concerned with the 
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types of effects which television may have. 
His findings are based on an an analysis 
of the results of 2,427 out of 2,500 inter- 
views with adults aged eighteen to over 
seventy. It is the third in a series of 
studies which started in 1946 with The 
People Look at Radio, followed in 1948 by 
Radio Listening in America. It has in- 
deed been a long time between surveys. 

The cost of the project was underwritten 
by a grant from the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System; the interviews were conducted 
by the National Opinion Research Center 
at the University of Chicago and Elmo 
Roper and Associates, a firm of profes- 
sional pollsters. Interviews took place 
during March and April 1960, those 
months when viewing preferences and pat- 
terns have been established. A close study 
of both the questionnaire and the data— 
both of which are included in the appen- 
dices—reveals that the study is statistically 
sound. The survey both confirms and 
refutes many assumptions made about 
audience reaction to television. It con- 
firms that there is concern about the types 
of violence as well as the quantity of 
commercials; it refutes the assumption 
that people generally do not like television 
as it is currently constituted. 

There is a wealth of material in this 
book which can only be alluded to here. 
There are three major parts: “Overview: 
Television as a Medium,” “Television as 
Viewing,” and “Television as Content,” a 
conclusion and summary, and four appen- 
dices containing the data, as well as an 
“Afterword” by Paul F. Lazarsfeld. While 
the prose does not move with the precision 
of that of Berleson or Lazarsfeld—though 
at times these gentlemen become more en- 
amored of the manner in which something 
is said than of what it says—it is highly 
readable. Most welcome is the almost 
total lack of the jargon of the behavioral 
sciences—that peculiar manner of expres- 
sion which frequently obscures a paucity 
of ideas behind a smokescreen of words. 
There is but one criticism. A study as 
complex as this demands an index, and the 
book has none, This makes back-refer- 
ences a cumbersome process, unless, of 
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course, one just happens to remember the 
place. 
Rogpert C. O'HARA 
Assistant Professor i 
Colleges of Basic Studies and 
Liberal Arts 
University of South Florida 


The American 
New York: 


Wirum K. Everson. 
Movie. Pp. v, 149. 
Atheneum, 1963. $4.95. 


Time added a useful category to con- 
temporary literary criticism with its term 
“nonbook,” a genre loosely defined by the 
presence of a ghostwriter or by an excess 
of pictures to significant words. The 
present volume might be called a “near- 
book,” because when the author is speaking 
of the silent era—“the movies’ gentlest 
years”—he writes with the authority and 
insight of an aficionado. But his ten brief 
chapters are four-fifths devoted to the 
period before 1940, two-thirds before 1930, 
a sure sign of the silent-film buff at work. 
Indeed, Mr. Everson was consultant for 
the superlative television series, ‘Silents 
Please,” a service that puts us much more 
in his debt than this sketchy survey. 
Skimming over his categories—a beginning, 
the formulative years, the first master- 
pieces, the innocent years, the twenties, 
comedy in the twenties, the coming of 
sound, the thirties, the forties, the fifties 
and sixties, Mr. Everson has virtues that 
derive from his vice of overemphasizing 
silents. He is very valuable in his sum- 
maries of early plots, description of the 
emergence of a “grammar” for the lan- 
guage of movies, and analyses of the 
diverse styles of creation employed by 
pioneers like Griffith and Ince. 

When one approaches the modern 
period, however, the partisan of the film 
as an art form must have evidence for 
apodictic statements such as: “The fifties 
and early sixties were less productive of 
good American films than any other pe- 
riod; and this is a statement that in a very 
general way can be applied to the films 
of other countries, too” (p. 134). Perhaps 
so, but the reader who assented to the logic 
and evidence of his assertions about silent 
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classics must remain skeptical about this 
Golden Age of Film theory. 
A more basic criticism of the near-book 


is the poor quality of many of the stills, 


their curious size—on many pages there 
are six supersized stamps, often of long 
shots—and their lack of relation to the 
text. What we have, in effect, is a bril- 
liant short essay on the silent movies of 
which Mr. Everson is fond, a less con- 
vincing dismissal of most of what has 
happened since sound, and fifty-four pages 
of pictures, not including the stamp-sized 
illustrations that consume some of the out- 
sized margins on fewer than a hundred 
pages of text. 

This is not to imply that all use of 
pictures with text need result in a near- 
book. Every issue of Life and Look re- 
minds us of the possibilities of eloquence 
in juxtaposing, with utmost consciousness, 
word and image. But a book like this one, 
while superficially designed with the force- 
ful austerity of a Mondrian, ends as not 
much more than an album of nostalgic 
pictures cheek by jowl with somebody 
else’s text. 

This is a pity, because the newer media 
badly need historical criticism, and it is 
unlikely that the university community 
will attend to them if they do not originate 
in the print media. In passing, it should 
be noted that the ideal way to “write” 
the history of the media is to use radio, 
television, and film themselves. “The 
Movies Learned to Talk”—“The Twenti- 
eth Century,” CBS-TV—and “Marilyn 
Monroe”—-Malvin Wald for David Wolper 
Productions—are good examples of this 
superiority. Until the university com- 
munity creates an adequate esthetic for the 
newer media, we will continue to see non- 
books, near-books, and other such insuf- 
ficiently communicative uses of the modern 
media. 

Patrick D. HAZARD 

Beaver College 


WERNER J. CAannman (Ed.). Intermar- 
riage and Jewish Life: A Symposium. 
Pp. 212. New York: Herzl Press and 
Jewish Reconstructionist Press, 1963. 
$5.00. 
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This collection of papers, varying in ap- 
proach from the demographic and socio- 
logical to the impressionistic and philo- 
sophical, represents the proceedings of the 
Conference on Intermarriage and Jewish 
Life convened by the Herzl Institute in 
1960. One can certainly agree with the 
editor that “the study of intermarriage 
must be considered crucial for the under- 
standing of intergroup relations” (p. 11). 
Indeed, the general reader will probably 
be struck by the strong sanctions Jews 
hold against intermarriage, resulting in a 
very low rate, especially in the United 
States. But the contributors are more 
successful in documenting this fact than 
in explaining it, though several ideas are 
suggested, such as the relationship between 
intermarriage and anti-Semitism. Curi- 
ously, no one explores the in-group “secret” 
that Jews feel “too good for the goyim.” 
The best articles are those treating inter- 
marriage as a problem for study rather 
than a catastrophe for the Jewish people. 
Maier’s paper on “Unresearched Problems” 
and Rubenstein’s on “Intermarriage on the 
College Campus” are especially interesting. 

A characteristic dilemma, especially for 
American Jews, is to decry intermarriage 
while aspiring for the social experiences 
most likely to make intermarriage pos- 
sible. Cahnman’s “Intermarriage and 
American Democracy” notes the problem 
in pointing to the difficulty of maintain- 
ing a subcultural identity in an open-class 
society: “If contact makes for . . . inter- 
marriage, mobility is bound to increase the 
opportunities for contact a thousandfold” 
(p 182), Furthermore, most writers at- 
tribute intermarriage to the overwhelming 
attraction of the Gentile world. But they 
overlook such “push factors” as those 
aspects of Jewish life—the involvements 
of the extended family, for example—that 
some Jews might find obnoxious and detri- 
mental to their values and interests. As 
Cahnman puts it, some Jewish boys seek 
freedom from the “relentless pressures” of 
Jewish family obligations by marrying a 
“simple Gentile girl” (p. 183). A better 
understanding of these complexities is 
required before such “solutions” to the 
problem are offered, as suggested by one 
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contributor, that a Jewish fellowship group 
be formed on college campuses to protect 
Jewish students from the “cynical” views 
of their Jewish instructors (p. 204). 

The book is a valuable though uneven 
contribution to a problem that has long 
plagued Jewish scholars and intrigued 
social scientists. The lay reader will find 
some of the accounts enlightening; the 
professional will discover little of great 
profundity though he may find some of 
the discussions stimulating. Jewish inter- 
marriage is an eminently researchable prob- 
lem and is indeed a key to understanding 
relations between all majority and minority 
groups. 

SEYMOUR LEvVENTMAN 

University of Pennsylvania 


GEORGE A, Sitver. Family Medical Care: 
A Report on the Family Health Mainte- 
nance Demonstration. Pp. xvi, 359. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1963. $9.75. 


Preventive medicine, social medicine, 
and now the term “family health mainte- 
nance” have been used to describe strate- 
gies of optimum application of medical 
technology to keep men well, or for treat- 
ing them comprehensively and effectively 
if they become ill, Such programs in 
America usually have to be tagged “experi- 
mental” to find acceptance. They run 
counter to the official business ideology 
of organized medicine. It presumes that 
the model arrangement for medical care 
is an individual entrepreneurship of a single 
doctor ministering to patients who have 
a close professional relationship to him. 
They pay him for service if they are able 
or, if they are too poor to pay a fee, the 
doctor will see them free of charge. The 
model has become increasingly outdated. 
Many patients know no such doctor. More 
and more doctors now practice group medi- 
cine rather than being on their own. But 
the ideology persists. 

The myopia of organized medicine in 
confronting alternate administrative de- 
vices that would facilitate a rational ap- 
plication of medical knowledge has few 
better illustrations than the hard road that 
had to be traversed by public-health- 
oriented physicians who have influenced 
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policies of the Milbank Memorial Fund 
during the last few years. The Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New York 
‘was one outcome of their dedicated con- 
cern with a public-health approach to 
medical care. An even more extensive and 
professionally diversified program is the 
Family Health Demonstration at Monte- 
fiore Hospital. It operates within the 
confines of the Health Insurance Plan as 
a prepaid treatment program. Care is by 
physicians affiliated with a Medical School. 
All of them are employees of one of New 
York’s outstanding hospitals. In addition 
to intensive care by well-qualified physi- 
cians, a program of educational nursing 
and staff social case work is offered to 
the families. The family is viewed as the 
unit of service. 

The Family Health Maintenance Demon- 
stration is a controlled experiment. This 
book is a report of the physician in charge. 
Some of the findings, and others not cov- 
ered in this study, were previously reported 
in the companion volume, Patients’ Views 
of Medical Practice (1961), by Eliot 
Freidson, a sociologist attached to the 
program. The technical reader would do 
well to turn first to the Appendix. He 
will find there copies of questionnaires 
that were employed. They document how 
thorough the coverage of each patient was. 
In the ordinary practice of medicine, 
health is rarely checked into. with similar 
detail. Patients in the Family Health 
Demonstration certainly had an optimum 
opportunity to have their health problems 
dealt with early and comprehensively, 

The demonstration was experienced as 
generally satisfactory by both the families 
and the doctors and other professionals 
who served them. Public-health nurses 
were found highly useful in preventive 
medicine. The social worker’s role was 
not well understood by the patients. By 
the end of this study, housing and nutri- 
tion were significantly better in study 
families than in control families, but emo- 
tional health showed little improvement. 
There were many emotional difficulties in 
presumably normal families, but they did 
not apply for help to social agencies. 
There was evidence of a self-healing or 
“coping” factor- which enabled them to 
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manage their affairs without recourse to 
outside aid, although the families in the 
demonstration had the same problems that 
one associates with families who appeal to 
social-work agencies or psychiatrists for 
care, 

The findings of this medical-care experi- 
ment raise questions about the strategy 
of planning for medical services but fail to 
discuss them. Partisans of the ideology of 
organized medicine have labelled programs 
like the Family Maintenance Demonstra- 
tion “socialized medicine.” But if social- 
ized medicine it is, this well-documented 
study shows nothing that should be 
frightening to doctors or their patients. 
To the contrary, it adds further evidence 
to the fact that there are alternate ad- 
ministrative arrangements for providing 
medical care in our society which are 
experienced as being highly satisfying to 
all parties concerned. 

Josera W. Eaton 

University of Pittsburgh 


HELEN L. Witmer, ELIZABETH HERZOG, 
EUGENE A, WEINSTEIN, and Mary E. 
SULLIVAN. Independent Adoptions: A 
Follow-up Study. Pp. 463. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1963. $7.50. 


This book is an attempt to evaluate the 
outcome of independent adoptions which 
took place in the state of Florida in the 
years 1944 to 1947. At that time, the 
large majority of adoptions made in that 
state were not agency placements; most 
of the social investigators were not profes- 
sionally trained; and only one half of the 
Welfare Department’s rare adverse recom- 
mendations were accepted by the judges. 

The questions posed were the following. 
How do such adoptions seem to be work- 
ing out? What factors in adoptive home, 
child, child’s background, and specific 
adoption arrangements seem influential in 
determining success or lack of it? Which 
of these factors can be determined at the 
time of the social investigation and how? 
In order to answer, social case workers 
specializing in child welfare conducted 
two- to three-hour interviews and pre- 
sented questionnaires in the adoptive 
homes of 438 children—only 153 fathers 
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were present’ and the children were ex- 
cluded from the interview. Data on the 
children were collected by various paper- 
and-pencil tests given to them at school 
and by intelligence and achievement scores 
available in the schools’ records. Homes 
were rated from A to E, and child adjust- 
ment correlated with them and with 
numerous variables within them. 

Although the authors are very modest 
about the reliability of their methods 
and conclusions, they have offered many 
thought-provoking suggestions as possibili- 
ties, some of which are in tune with pres- 
ent adoption policy, and some of which 
are not. A few of the results indicate: 
(1) that there are more failures in inde- 
pendent than in agency adoptions—be- 
tween one-fifth and one-fourth in the 
sample as opposed to 10 to 25 per cent 
in agency follow-up studies; (2) that less 
concentration on choosing “the best” 
homes and more on eliminating the worst 
ones might be profitable; (3) that place- 
ment during infancy is most successful; 
(4) that special care and supervision in 
the placement of older children and those 
with traumatic backgrounds can produce 
good results; (5) that success is not pre- 
cluded if adoptive parents are over forty. 

Striking, to the reader, was the com- 
ment that over-all adjustment of the chil- 
dren was less related to any overt traits 
than to “the general climate of the home” 
—its quality of relationships. Years ago, 
almost the same words came from Sheldon 
and Eleanor Glueck after vast experience 
with juvenile delinquents. The authors of 
the book being reviewed admit that it is 
precisely this “climate” which is most 
elusive and difficult to measure. Their 
proposals are for more and better-trained 
social investigators and the necessary 
financial support. 

ELEANOR STOKER BOLL 
Director 
William T. Carter Foundation 
for Child Development 

Educational Service Bureau 

Graduate School of Education 

University of Pennsylvania 


Popular Education and 
Pp. 


Rusa WELTER. 
- Democratic Thought in America, 
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xiii, 473. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. $8.50. 


Soron T. KIMBALL and James E. Mc-, 


CLELLAN, Jr. Education and the New 
America. Pp. xiv, 402. New York: 
Random House, 1962. No price. 


These two books complement each other 
and together constitute an important con- 
tribution to our understanding of American 
education and of education as an expres- 
sion of a given society and culture at a 
particular time in history. Many persons 
in the United States, both professional 
educators and educational laymen, seem 
to regard education as a universal and 
autonomous process controlled by the laws 
of the organism and serving the cause of 
human freedom. Much of the controversy 
about Soviet education, following the soar- 
ing of the first sputnik into the cosmos in 
October 1957, seems to be based on the 
assumption that the educational practices 
and programs of two profoundly different 
social and political systems can be easily 
compared and appraised. As a matter of 
fact, organized education can serve and 
has served almost any purpose or system of 
values contrived by man. 

Rush Welter’s Popular Education and 
Democratic Thought in America is certainly 
one of the most important and challenging 
books ever published in the field of the 
history of American education. Professor 
of the History of American Civilization at 
Bennington College, the author places the 
development of our system of public 
schools squarely in the context of the 
conflict of ideas and interests in America 
from early colonial times down to the 
present. He presents a clear and realistic 
account of the struggle between the Euro- 
pean tradition of education for an aristoc- 
racy and the radical idea of a common 
school for all the people. Besides bringing 
into the story the names of the founding 
fathers of the republic, of James G. Carter, 
Horace Mann, Lyman Abbott, Henry 
George, Edward Bellamy, William Graham 
Sumner, Lester F. Ward, John Dewey, and 
many others, he emphasizes the ideas and 
activities of the early working-men’s 
parties, the organized farmers, the Popu- 
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lists, the labor movement, the advocates 
of the Social Gospel, and middle-class 
reformers. 

The big question running through the 
book from beginning to. end is this: Is it 
possible through the processes of formal 
and informal education to equip ordinary 
men and women to discharge intelligently 
the responsibilities of citizenship in a 
democracy? And this is the basic chal- 
lenge of these times to education. That it 
can be met successfully is by no means 
certain. In fact, Professor Welter sug- 
gests that this great aim of the common 
school has been forgotten in the quest for 
material success. 

Education and the New America is a 
provocative book. In fact, the authors, 
one an anthropologist and the other a 
philosopher, say just this in their preface. 
They liken themselves to those “natural 
children” who “are supposed to be marked 
by excessive vigor and ruthlessness in the 
pursuit of their goals.” And they an- 
nounce that the accomplishment of their 
task “will require the sacrifice of the usual 
niceties of academic discourse.” This 
promise is fulfilled in every chapter. No 
one can read the book without experienc- 
ing a sense of outrage or indignation. For 
the sacred cows of the world of education 
the authors show little respect. To say 
this, of course, is to praise their efforts 
without approving everything they tell us. 

Perhaps the first thing that should be 
said in reference to education in these 
times is that we are living in a “New 
America,” an America that would be 
beyond the understanding of the founders 
of the Republic or even our fathers and 
mothers of a century ago. At no time 
since we crossed the “watershed of Ameri- 
can history” in the “decade of the nine- 
ties,” to employ the literary figure of 
Henry Steel Commager, have we con- 
fronted the realities of the industrial age in 
relation to education. The authors have 
challenged us to wake up and see the world 
as it is and as it is unfolding. While any 
reader can criticize many of the positions 
taken, and positions not taken, the book 
constitutes an important contribution to 
our thinking about American education 
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today and tomorrow. And for “children” 
they have done this with a surprising 
measure of scholarship and erudition. 
GEORGE S. Counts 
Visiting Professor of Education 
Southern Illinois University 


CLAIRE SELLTIZ, June R. CHRIST, Joan 
Havet, and SruarT W. Coox. Attitudes 
and Social Relations of Foreign Students 
in the United States. Pp. xiv, 434. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1963. $9.00. 


In the past ten years, the Committee on 
Cross-Cultural Relations of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council has produced six 
research monographs on foreign students. 
With the guidance of M. Brewster Smith 
and Cora Du Bois, a team of scholars from 
universities across the United States has 
reported a set of carefully planned, co- 
ordinated, complementary studies of Scan- 
dinavian, Japanese, Indian, and Mexican 
students and a study of all the foreign 
students on one campus. An impressive 
body of systematic information about 
foreign-student background, adjustment, 
attitudes, and behavior has been obtained 
through hundreds of interviews and re- 
interviews during the students’ sojourn. 
Now, in the seventh and final volume in 
the series, Attitudes and Social Relations 
of Foreign Students in the United States, 
Claire Selltiz and her colleagues present 
the results of two national-sample inter- 
view studies of foreign students and an 
integrative summary using materials from 
the preceding volumes and related re- 
search, The volume focuses on the impact 
of interpersonal relationships on foreign- 
student attitudes and adjustment. 

The first two chapters describe the 
studies. The third and fourth explore the 
characteristics of the students and their 
patterns of social relations. Chapters five 
and six present data about student atti- 
tudes and adjustment. Chapters seven 
and eight examine hypotheses about 
factors that influence attitudes. Chapter 
nine integrates the findings from the two 
studies reported in detail and from other 
related research into a descriptive analy- 
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sis of foreign-student adjustment in the 
United States. Finally, the authors dis- 
cuss a number of leads for additional 
research. 

One of the major conclusions of this 
heavily documented report is that there 
is no simple relationship between the extent 
of intercultural contact and attitudes of 
foreign students. Those who reported fre- 
quent opportunities to visit in American 
homes, and to take part in activities with 
American friends were more likely to have 
favorable attitudes toward personal-social 
aspects of American life, such as friend- 
ship patterns and family living. But there 
were no apparent relationships between 
extent of interaction and attitudes toward 
broader social-political issues such as race 
relations, freedom of speech, and foreign 
policy. Better personal adjustment, as 
reflected in reports of being in good spirits, 
and of having enjoyed their stay, or in 
having few problems, was found among 
students who reported more extensive 
contacts with Americans. High inter- 
action students had more information 
about the United States, and a more dif- 
ferentiated and sophisticated understand- 
ing of American problems. The authors 
observe that it is not possible to deter- 
mine, from these studies, whether students 
with more favorable attitudes, more accu- 
rate information, and better adjustment 
made more and better contacts with Amer- 
icans, or whether the incidence and nature 
of the contacts contributed to attitudes, 
knowledge, and adjustment. 

In all of the studies, important and 
consistent differences were found among 
students from Europe, Asia, and Latin 
America and from specific countries. 
These differences were related to amount 
of previous travel outside of home coun- 
try, age, language ability, career interests, 
home-country characteristics, and other 
background factors. But country origin is 
shown to be related differently to various 
aspects of adjustment, attitudes, and 
behavior. 

The soberness of the presentation and 
the concern with staying close to the data, 
avoiding oversimplification and overgen- 
eralization, and emphasizing the complex 
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pattern of interrelationships among the 
data tend to obscure the significance of 
the findings. This is an excellent basic 
research volume rather than a guide to 
foreign-student adjustment. The reader 
leaves the material, as the authors in- 
tended, with a comprehensive overview of 
many factors related to foreign-student 
sojourn in the United States, and more 
questions than conclusions. 
EUGENE JACOBSON 

Professor of Psychology 

Assistant Dean for Research 

International Programs 

Michigan State University 


M. P. Carrer. Home, School and Work: 
A Study of the Education and Employ- 
ment of Young People in Britain. Pp. 
xi, 340. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1962. $7.50. 


The three nouns in its main title indicate 
adequately the scope of this book. The 
first two chapters are introductory; the 
next two describe the schools and the chil- 
dren’s attitudes to them. Chapters Five 
to Fourteen deal with their work and their 
ways of finding it, and the last two chap- 
ters discuss their home life and leisure 
activities. 

The prewar English school system con- 
trasted with the American because of its 
two-class set-up: the aristocracy of the 
so-called public schools from Eton down- 
ward, where pupils board, and the “democ- 
racy” of state day schools. The system 
now, however, contains three classes, with 
a “meritocracy” selected out of the democ- 
racy. The random sample of two hundred 
Sheffield children, each interviewed in 
depth three times by the author, were from 
among the unselected. They had failed 
the famous “11-++” examination, taken at 
eleven years of age, were unable to get 
into the meritocracy’s day “grammar” 
schools, and were relegated to “modern” 
schools. Seventy-eight per cent of the boys 
in the sample and 69 per cent of the girls 
had, in fact, intelligence quotients below 
104 (p. 27). 

Children normally leave the modern 
school at fifteen, and the central, chapters 
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of this book discuss the factors affecting 
their choice of work, their changes of job, 
their attendance, if any, at further educa- 
tion courses, and the follow-up by the 
Youth Employment Service. This service 
organized by the Ministry of Labour, or, 
more often, by the local authorities, is an 
attempt to discuss possible jobs with chil- 
dren while still at school and to interview 
the children during their early years at 
work—work that is often, of course, a dead 
end. But the author is frank in his criti- 
cism (pp. 262-263): the youth officer is . 
despised by most teachers, who think he 
is plotting to take children away from 
school, and he fails to contact the children 
most in need of his help. 

The trends in leisure activities are not 
peculiarly English. Reading and church- 
going are out, television in, but the film- 
going and dating continue to flourish, and 
are closely connected. Possibly, however, 
American readers will be surprised at the 
high proportion of earnings given up to 
“Mum,” the apparent contentment with 
the residue left over for spending, and the 
early going to bed. 

While describing objectively and in 
detail the children’s doings and attitudes, 
the author is far from satisfied, and con- 
cludes (p. 323) that school is “achieving 
only limited success.” This book is well 
written and is particularly relevant to the 
policies now gaining ground in England of 
abolishing the “11-+°—London and Man- 
chester have already announced their 
decision to do so—and of organizing com- 
prehensive schools where all state-financed 
education will take place, along what is 
called here in England the “American” 
pattern. But girls and boys will continue 
to be separated; the majority of them 
will still leave at fifteen; and the aristoc- 
racy will still have its fee-charging public 
schools, not to mention the “preparatory” 
schools to which boarders will be sent 
from home at a tender age. There will 
always be an England! 

P. SARGANT FLORENCE 

Professor Emeritus 

Faculty of Commerce and 

Social Science 

University of Birmingham 





A History of Japan 
1615-1867 


GEORGE Sansom. This ‘is the concluding volume of a three- 
volume work that culminates the life study of one of the most 
distinguished scholars of Japanese history. It recites the main 
events and currents of opinion during the more than two centuries 
of peaceful rule by the Tokugawa Shdguns, and concludes with 
Commodore Perry’s treaty and the end of Japan’s isolation. In 
reviewing previous volumes, The American Historical Review said, 
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Illustrated. $7.50 
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EDITED BY HERBERT G. GRUBEL. How can we best adapt the 
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of expanding world trade and international payments? This 
collection of twenty-four essays brings together the writings of 
the leading world authorities in the field considering the argu- 
ments for and objections to the Triffin Plan for monetary reform; 
the possibilities of a liquidity crisis or a credit collapse; the prob- 
able future effectiveness of the International Monetary Fund; 
and the role of gold in the world economy. $10.00 


Science in Russian Culture 
A HISTORY TO 1860 


ALEXANDER VucinicH. This monumental history of the forma- 
tive years of Russian science is primarily an analysis of the way 
in which science and the scientific attitude became established in 
Russia during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Ide- 
ology, education, and religion are treated as particularly impor- 
tant parts of the environment which influenced the development 
of science, but account has also been taken of literary currents, 
economic and technological developments, political upheavals in 
Russia and in the West, urbanization, and the changing pattern 
of social stratification. $10.00 
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. Rural Revolution 


in France 


THE PEASANTRY IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Gorpon Wricut. During a decade of rapid change in France, 
one of the most remarkable changes has been the emergence of a 
peasant elite that is determined to shape its own destiny, and to 
share in shaping the destiny of the nation. This book traces the 
evolution of the peasantry into a powerful political and social 
force. Topics include the rival efforts of the Catholics and the 
Communists in the countryside; the Catholic rural youth move- 
ment; interrelationships between agrarian syndicalism and 
politics; activities of right-wing peasant agitators; and agrarian 
reform efforts. Ilustrated. ` $6.00 


The Caste War of Yucatan 


Netson ReEep. Foreword by Howard F. Cline. This is the story 
of one of the most dramatic episodes in Mexican history—the 
revolt of the Maya Indians of Yucatan against their white and 
mestizo oppressors. Besides being the first thorough study of the 
Caste War in any language, this is probably the most compre- 
hensive history of nineteenth-century Yucatan available in 
English. Two introductory chapters offer a valuable survey of 
the social, political, and economic history of the peninsula prior 
to 1847, and a Postscript discusses the legacy of the rebellion in 
the Chan Santa Cruz area today. Illustrated. $7.50 



















Cabinet Reform in Britain, 


1914-1963 


Hans DAALDER. The wide extension of state services in Great 
Britain since 1914 has led to profound changes in the structure 
and function of the British Cabinet. It is the purpose of this 
study to describe these changes, and also to consider the views on 
Cabinet reform put forward over the years by leading ministers, 
prominent officials, and academics. First published in the 
Netherlands in 1960, this study has been revised and brought up 
to date for its first English edition. $8.00 
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ECONOMICS AND LABOR 


AsraM Bercson and Simon Kuznets 
(Eds.). Economic Trends in the Soviet 
Union. Pp. xiv, 392. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1963. 
$9.75. 

For a number of years the flow into the 
pipe line of research on the Soviet economy 
has greatly exceeded the flow out of it, 
but now the cumulated results are spilling 
forth in volume. The book under review, 
a collection of papers given at a confer- 
ence sponsored by the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Growth of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, gives us a glimpse at some 
of the major studies that have recently 
appeared, or are about to appear, between 
hard covers. Eight chapters by eight au- 
thors discuss different aspects and sectors 
of the Soviet economy. The common 
thread is comparison of economic per- 
formance in the Soviet Union with other 
countries, primarily the United States. 
Some of the chapters—like Janet Chap- 
man’s paper on consumption and D. Gale 
Johnson’s on agriculture—will be welcomed 
as informative and enticing previews of 
eagerly awaited studies. Warren Eason 
and Norman Kaplan also promise more 
to follow on the labor force and capital 
stock, the subjects of their respective 
papers. 

On the other side, Bergson’s paper on 
national income is a useful summary of an 
extensive study already published. Frank- 
. lyn Holzman’s essay on foreign trade is 
an original and self-contained study, es- 
pecially to be commended for covering a 
long sweep of Russian history, going back 
even to prerevolutionary years; I have 
never understood the deliberate refusal 
of some Western scholars to expose or 
examine the Soviet and Russian economic 
record before 1928. Kuznets’ summary 
appraisal of comparative economic per- 
formance contains, in its brief compass, a 
wealth of synthesized data and compari- 
sons involving many countries, an analysis 
that few others would be so well qualified 
to handle. 

The combined result is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature, and there are 
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many particulars worthy of special praise. 
Inevitably, there are also some facts, 
analyses, and judgments open to ques- 
tion and even debate. For example, one 
wonders why Bergson does not utilize—or 
refer to—John Kendrick’s figures on pro- 
ductivity trends in the United States—the 
result of a lengthy and exhaustive enquiry 
—in addition to making his own ad hoc 
calculations. And many eyebrows will 
be raised by Raymond Powells paren- 
thetical comment (footnote 17, p. 161) 
drawing attention to the closely corre- 
sponding movements over interwar years 
of his index of net industrial production 
in 1928 prices—derived by deflating esti- 
mated value added—and the official 
Soviet index of gross industrial output in 
“1926-27” prices, While Powell states that 
neither index should be taken as a reliable 
check on the accuracy of the other, from 
context he would seem to be suggesting 
that the official index may be all right 
after all, that it behaves as it does because 
of the early price weights used and not 
because of the large number of built-in 
biases Western scholars have been virtually 
unanimous in attributing to it. I, for one, 
reach a different conclusion: namely, that 
there is something radically wrong some- 
where with Powell’s figures. This con- 
clusion is strengthened when I try to get 
a comparable result from the traditional 
approach, by weighting available physical 
output data with 1928 prices. No matter 
how far I stretch the data in a favorable 
direction, I cannot construct an index that 
comes close to rising as rapidly between 
1928 and 1937 as Powell’s—or the official 
one—does. 

Matters such as these would, perhaps, 
have been brought to attention if the au- 
thors had represented a broader segment 
of the large and growing group of West- 
ern scholars studying the Soviet economy. 
Six of the eight authors are, or recently 
have been, closely connected with the 
Soviet research program of either the 
Rand Corporation or the Russian Research 
Center at Harvard. A seventh is on the 
Harvard faculty. Since the group was so 
narrowly selected—surprisingly so in view 
of the sponsorship of the conference—it is 
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unfortunate that the full proceedings of 
the conference were not published, or at 
least the written comments of assigned 
discussants. But this shortcoming is not 
critical, The book will take its rightful 
place in required reading for anyone 
who would understand Soviet economic 
performance. 
G. WARREN NUTTER 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Economics 

University of Virginia 


P. J. D. Wies. The Political Economy of 
Communism. Pp. xv, 404. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1962. 
$7.50. 


In some respects this is an annoying 
book. Professor Wiles holds obtrusive if 
engaging prejudices, and his display of 
them is incongruous with the serious analy- 
sis which is his fundamental purpose. He 
begins, for example, with the assertion 
that it is “a good thing in itself” if gov- 
ernment, law, and public opinion are indif- 
ferent between the possible models of eco- 
nomic organization, and he ends with a 
flourishing defense of the potentialities of 
“more liberal systems of economy.” His 
work is also colored by a tendency to 
assume that the rational allocation of re- 
sources in any economy is the one which 
would result from the free exercise of 
individual choice (p. 137), though he has 
now abandoned an earlier intransigence 
and is prepared to concede that a plan 
may have some other end but consumers’ 
satisfaction and still be rational (p. 87). 

The other principal annoyance is that 
his references to the Soviet economy are 
sometimes imprecise. Some examples: it is 
an oversimplification to say that in Rus- 
sia’s New Economic Policy (NEP) in the 
late 1920’s either enterprises or invest- 
ment plans were “guided by the market” 
(p. 73). Material Balances—physical 
budgets—existed long before the second 
five-year plan (p. 195); “transit” sales 
pass directly from producer to consumer, 
not via an intermediary (p. 169); and 
there was more effective decentralization 
under Stalin than the author supposes (p. 
146). 

But Professor Wiles could reply to this 
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criticism: “You students of Soviet eco- 
nomic institutions have not constructed 
proper models of Communist economies, 
so I have had to do so, and risk errors of 
fact.” He would be right. This book 
is important, for it is the first attempt 
to consider comparatively the working 
principles of economic systems and sub- 
systems in which ownership is not private. 
He examines, in turn, ownership, the 
allocation of resources and the distribu- 
tion of output, and their logical inter- 
relationship. Chinese, Soviet, East Euro- 
pean, and Western experience are all 
brought to bear, and with their aid, the 


author breaks through many of the 
thought-barriers which have hindered 
specialists on single economies. He also 


shows a lively appreciation of the impact 
of political thought and structure on eco- 
nomic decision-making. Some of his con- 
clusions are hasty, and the analysis is 
sometimes dubious, but no one should in 
future write about a Communist economic 
institution without asking himself the 
searching questions which are posed in this 


stimulating study. R. W. Davies 


Director 

Center for Russian and East 
European Studies 

University of Birmingham 

England 


Lorp Rossıns. Politics and Economics: 
Papers in Political. Economy, Pp. ix, 
230. New York: St Martin’s Press, 
1963. $8.00. 

Those social scientists who know Lionel 
Robbins only as a leading. contemporary 
British economist in the nineteenth-century 
liberal tradition may be surprised to dis- 
cover his deep involvement with matters 
of economic policy and the broad scope 
he gives to the role of the state in eco- 
nomic matters. Those familiar with the 
earlier work of Robbins will find little that 
is new here, but this collection of ten 
papers, most of which were originally pre- 
sented to groups of noneconomists, pro- 
vides a good cross section of the thought 
of one of the world’s best-known econ- 
omists. 

Unlike most contemporary American 
conservatives, who mistakenly identify 
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themselves with nineteenth-century liberal- 
ism, Lord Robbins holds the work of Jobn 
Maynard Keynes in high esteem. “It is 
not true that we are all Keynesians now. 
But most of us are—after our fashion” 
(p. 11). Robbins notes that the English 
classical economists “were pre-eminently 
concerned with policy, to a much greater 
degree than any of their successors” (pp. 
12-13). He rejects the current liberal 
view, based on the idea of maximum free- 
dom rather than maximum utility, that 
society can be arranged on a voluntaristic 
basis—the idea of the state as a club (pp. 
15-19, 34-36, 149). “We can justify 
paternalism if it can genuinely be said to 
be a preparation for freedom. We can 
justify some limitation of present freedom 
if it can genuinely be shown to be in the 
interests of greater freedom in the future” 
(p. 33). 

Robbins rejects socialism as a solution 
to the economic problem (pp. 37-40), but 
to refer to the alternative to socialism as 
laissez-faire leads “to endless confusion of 
thought and argument at cross purposes” 
(p. 40). “Laissez-faire, even among the 
English classical economists, demanded a 
strong state” (p. 135). 

“That we should have as much of legal 
fixity and automatic-control mechanism as 
possible is eminently to be desired. But 
that we need nothing but this, that all 
that is done by government which is not 
covered by this definition is either mis- 
taken or definitely illiberal—this I suggest 
is not a position that will sustain serious 
examination” (p. 48). Robbins argues 


that the market system cannot “formulate ` 


demands for all the necessary ingredients 
of the good society” (p. 59), and he does 
not “attach ultimate importance to the 
values of the market” (p. 83). Social- 
security legislation has accomplished much 
good (pp. 109-110), and “any absolute 
scepticism regarding the stability of all 
mixed economies seems to me to have little 
basis in either logic or history” (p. 111). 
“The dismissal of all apprehensions of 
world overpopulation, on the ground that 
‘God: will provide,’ seems to me at once 
an insult to whatever deity is assumed and 
the intelligence of whoever is involved in 
the argument” (p. 123). The idea of a 
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world federation holds great attraction to 
Robbins (p. 150), and he looks forward to 
the day when we can have a common 
world central bank (pp. 164-165). He 
has great faith in the effectiveness of ap- 
propriate monetary policy (pp. 44, 213, 
217). The book closes with the follow- 
ing sentence: “It really should not be 
beyond the wit of man to maintain control 
over the effective supply of money; and, 
as I conceive matters, eventually little 
less than the future of free societies may 
very well depend on our doing so” (p. 
226). iene pa? 

The lesson of this book seems to be 
that the current use of the term “liberal” 
in American politics is not so illogical and 
inconsistent with historical precedent as 
most of us have supposed it to be. 

CLARK LEE ALLEN 

Professor of Economics 

Southern Illinois University 


JAN TINBERGEN. Shaping the World 
Economy: Suggestions for an Interna- 
tional Economic Policy. Pp. xviii, 330. 
New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1962. $4.00. 

This is an examination in breadth rather 
than in depth of the problems confronting 
international economic policy in today’s 
world. The text of the principal part of 
the book by Dr. Tinbergen consists of 194 
pages in which the problems of develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped countries, the 
Cold War, international trade policy, and 
the control of short-term financial and 
monetary instability, are all dealt with. 
This reviewer finds nothing to object to 
in what Dr. Tinbergen says, but from such 
a distinguished source he could have hoped 
for somewhat more penetrating and full- 
blooded analysis of some of the issues 
treated. It hardly seems necessary to 
make “the case for less chaos” (p. 136) 
or to urge (p. 140) that “it is unwise to 
display myopia in designing trade policy.” 

Dr. Tinbergen urges that, with respect 
to development, substantially more capital 
be made available by the developed coun- 
tries for the development of the under- 
developed countries than is currently the 
case; with regard to the ideological conflict 
he urges a high degree of pragmatism and 
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of common sense in seeking out what- 
ever machinery will be most effective; 
with regard to trade policies he recom- 
mends an approach to freer trade through 
an extension of the regional principles of 
the European Economic Community to 
other areas; and with respect to interna- 
tional stability he sees good points in a 
commodity standard, in the Triffin pro- 
posals, and in schemes to insure raw- 
material producers against fluctuations in 
the international prices of the commodities 
on which their export earnings depend. 
His comments on international politics are 
almost too brief and elliptical to permit 
a review here. 

Nearly half the book consists of ap- 
pendices, four of which—authored by four 
of Dr. Tinbergen’s colleagues—give the 
reader a quick resumé of the problems of 
the four principal underdeveloped regions 
of the world, namely, Africa, the Middle 
East, Asia, and Latin America. The other 
two, unsigned, give, respectively, informa- 
tion on capital invested by mother coun- 
tries in colonies and rates of return on 
that capital, and an analysis of divergences 
of world-trade patterns from those that 
would be expected if these patterns were 
dependent solely on the gross national 
product of the exporting and importing 
countries and on the distance between 
them. 

This is a very useful summary of some 
of the issues of international economic 
policy for students, or for persons who 
have not thought deeply about these issues 
before. The present reviewer rather re- 
grets that an analyst of Dr. Tinbergen’s 
stature and capabilities has not chosen to 
struggle at greater length and with greater 
subtlety and sophistication with some of 
the complexities that must be confronted if 
these issues are to be discussed in a 
realistic way in the modern world. 

Max F. MILLIKAN 

Director 

Center for International Studies 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


GERALD M. MEER. Tnternational Trade 
and Development. Pp. xii, 208. New 
York: Harper and Row, 1963. $4.25. 
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This is a meaty book. It was written 
by one of the foremost scholars in the 
international development field and co- 
author of one of the standard texts. Its 
subject is the role of foreign trade in the 
less-developed countries. The method is 
analytical and reasonably rigorous. Special 
aspects of the topic, of course, have been 
in the journal and monographic literature. 
Professor Meier’s work, however, consti- 
tutes a major analytical assault on the 
entire problem, with rewarding insights for 
policy. 

The theory of international trade is in 
disrepute in many circles, and is fre- 
quently regarded as completely inadequate 
to the analysis of the development process. 
Professor Meier disagrees and proceeds to 
extend, amend, and refine the theory to 
fit the problem. Those elements which 
are commonly assumed constant in tradi- 
tional theory become variables in the au- 
thor’s hands. Technology, tastes, factor 
supplies and factor proportions, external 
balance, and other elements come to life 
as variables in a theory emphasizing com- 
parative statics rather than the usual 
statics. The analytical apparatus itself 
takes up much of the book. The central 
purposes of the analysis are (1) to deter- 
mine the precise role of trade in the de- 
velopment process and (2) to outline those 
policies which will maximize the benefits 
from trade. The most important con- 
clusion is that “in the future for cur- 
rently poor countries, as in the past for 
other countries, foreign trade may operate 
as an engine of growth transmission” (p. 
190). The best policies to fuel the engine 
are those which leave trade unrestricted. 

To some, all this may seem rather mild 
and innocuous. Actually, it represents a 
counterrevolution against the widespread 
acceptance of the criticisms of classical 
analysis and policies. The uncritical ac- 
ceptance of the universal infant-industry 
argument, the highly touted but analyti- 
cally and empirically unsound notion of 
the necessary deterioration in the terms 
of trade of poor countries, the glittering 
promise of regional integration, and the 
automatic culpability of the industrially 
advanced countries for the failure to 
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develop receive little or no comfort from 
Professor Meier’s pen. 

This book is not for the casual reader. 
Much of it is abstract and logically rigor- 
ous and tightly packed. There is a pre- 
sumption that the reader already has a 
basic familiarity with the concepts and 
analysis of trade and development. The 
work is buttressed by two hundred biblio- 
graphic footnotes and a useful annotated 
bibliography. Professor Meier’s work is 
for those who take their international and 
development economics seriously, for the 
graduate student, the practitioner, and the 
academician. It is already on the reading 
list of many seminars in the field, and 
it deserves to be there. It is a genuine 
contribution. 

ROBERT LORING ALLEN 

Professor of Economics 

University of Oregon 


Pavut Ernzic. The History of Foreign 
Exchange. Pp. xvi, 319. New York: 
St Martin’s Press, 1962. $7.50. 

This book is unique. Much has been 
written on current problems of foreign 
exchange and such things as liquidity, the 
gold-exchange standard, and the role of 
the International Monetary Fund. This 
volume, however, gives little attention to 
these questions, which are now volumi- 
nously debated, but is concerned with what 
no other book to my knowledge has at- 
tempted, namely, an account of foreign- 
exchange practices and policies throughout 
the long sweep of history. It goes back 
to earliest times and, as the title indicates, 
gives a history of the origins and principal 
aspects of foreign exchange from the 
ancient period to the present. 

The book clearly represents a great deal 
of research to uncover the large amount 
of factual information which is packed 
into its 306 pages of text. This informa- 
tion, moreover, is presented in readable 
fashion. The book contains interesting ac- 
counts of currency debasement, such as 
that by Cleopatra’s father, who introduced 
light-weight silver coins in Egypt, by Cleo- 
patra herself, and others on down through 
history. 

The author describes a system of ex- 
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change control recommended for ancient 
Greece by Plato. Plato proposed a fiduci- 
ary currency consisting of coins with no 
intrinsic value, and a requirement that all 
foreign coins received in trade be sur- 
rendered to the state in exchange for 
domestic currency. Bills of exchange were 
in use in Babylonia and Assyria in 2100 
BC; default was heavily penalized. The 
story is carried through the Roman period, 
the Middle Ages, the early modern period, 
and down to date. 

The improvements and progress that 
have been achieved in foreign-exchange 
procedures and practices as a result of the 
gradual evolutionary process are noted. 
The improvements have made a significant 
contribution to international trade and eco- 
nomic progress in general. Einzig points 
out that major changes in foreign-exchange 
practices and policies coincide with major 
wars or economic upheavals. This is as 
would be expected. 

The author weaves a good deal of theory 
into his factual discussion. The theoretical 
treatment is not the strongest part of the 
book, although the book does not pretend 
to be a treatise on theory. A little more 
discussion would be appropriate, for the 
sake of completeness, on the current great 
debate over foreign-exchange problems, the 
gold-exchange standard, international pay- 
ments difficulties, and the problem of 
maintaining exchange-rate stability without 
sacrificing economic growth and full em- 
ployment. On the other hand, there is 
plenty being written on these subjects, and 
the book fills an important gap in offering 
so much interesting and valuable infor- 
mation nowhere else available in a single 
volume. 

JOHN PARKE YOUNG 

Adviser 

Office of International Finance 

and Economic Analysis 
United States Department of State 


Harotp J. BARNETT and CHANDLER 
Morse. Scarcity and Growth: The 
Economics of Natural Resource Avail- 
ability. Pp. xv, 288. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, for Resources for the 
Future, 1963. $5.50. 
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In this essay in economic realism, 
popular conservation concepts of the past 
and present are deflated. The authors 
first present an excellent historical review 
of the origin and trends of the conserva- 
tion movement, and then analyze, with 
economic models in the light of modern 
technology, the basic doctrine of increasing 
natural resource scarcity developed by 
Malthus and Ricardo. They conclude that 
there is no longer, if there ever was, an 
absolute limit to resource availability, and 
that today it is not relevant that resources 
may be used in the declining order of their 
economic quality. They aver that eco- 
nomic growth will continue to expand in 
the future even if natural resources become 
increasingly scarce with the passage of 
time. 

Here are some of the implications: The 
attention conservationists are now giving 
to depletion of nonrenewable resources, 
sustained yield of renewable resources, and 
waste ignores the relevance of economic 
principles; conservation policies of wise 
use are inappropriate according to prin- 
ciples of economic rationality and in terms 
of their own ethical aims; it is misleading, 
confusing, and inimical to interdisciplinary 
communication to imply that “maximiza- 
tion for present consumers of the present 
value of the stream of real income 
over time” has significant relation to 
conservation. 

The skillful analysis in this book may 
well shake, but is not likely to convince, 
hard-core conservationists. These will find 
it difficult to accept the sequitur: that use 
of natural resources—soils, forests, and 
minerals—by increasing the gross national 
product, speeds up technological develop- 
ment which will augment both itself and 
the gross product and assure an economi- 
cally sufficient world for those who follow 
us. The authors conclude that emphasis 
on economic and social progress in the 
present is more constructive than pre- 
occupation with “an indefinable moral 
obligation to reserve natural resources for 
the economic benefit of future genera- 
tions.” The quality of living, including 
aesthetic and spatial values, is omitted 
from the parameters of the study. It 
should also be recalled that a considerable 
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number of technologists today seem less 
sure than the economists of the power of 
technology to sustain continued economic 
growth in the face of man’s increasing 
numbers and rapacious consumption of 
raw materials. Richard Meier presented 
an impressive qualification in his admira- 
ble Science and Economic Development 
(1956). 

Nevertheless, conservationists should 
consider carefully this pivotal examination 
in economics. It should encourage them 
to step up their efforts to sustain produc- 
tivity of the natural environment and 
conserve the remaining amenities of life. 

SAMUEL H. Ordway, Jr. 

President 

The Conservation Foundation 

New York City 


Hans H. LANDSBERG, LEONARD L. Fiscu- 
MAN, and JosePH L. FISHER. Resources 
in America’s Future: Patterns of Re- 
quirements and Availabilities, 1960- 
2000. Pp. xx, 1017. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1963. $15.00. 

This book, by reason both of its quality 
and of its timeliness, is a notable contribu- 
tion to the literature of natural resource 
availability, a literature which since the 
days of Malthus’ pronouncement that 
population would inevitably outstrip pro- 
duction has included many thoughtful 
evaluations as well as a fair share of 
frantic warnings. The authors of this 
study have drawn conclusions as to re- 
sources available to the people of the 
United States in the period 1960-2000. 
These are set in the framework of supply- 
demand relationships, and are stated in 
the form of projections of what is likely 
to happen under certain conditions, the 
projections being presented at three levels 
—high, low, and medium ranges. 

The organization of this work is simple 
and logical. There is an introductory sum- 
mation, “The Study in Brief,” followed 
by Part I, “Requirements for Future 
Living”; Part II, “Demand for Key Ma- 
terials”; Part III, “Adequacy of the Re- 
source Base”; and a “Statistical Appendix.” 
Of the slightly more than a thousand 
pages of the book, the latter comprises 
almost exactly one half. The explanatory 
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text and supporting tables of the Appendix 
furnish the back-up for the derivations and 
analyses presented in the main body of the 
study, and indicate the methodology by 
which the projections were developed. 

It is, of course, obvious that anyone 
who undertakes to make projections in this 
field must base his conclusions upon in- 
formation which in some instances is not 
too reliable, and upon assumptions whose 
validity only time can establish. In es- 
sence, his projections are predicated 
upon (1) an estimate of our national 
population at stated times in the future; 
(2) forecasts of the demands this popu- 
lation may make, and be able to satisfy; 
(3) the quantities of presumably known 
key resources, available for ready extrac- 
tion and utilization through the tech- 
niques assumed to be practical at stated 
times in the future; (4). the quantities of 
such known resources that are less readily 
available, and hence more costly to pro- 
cure and utilize; and (5) the quantities 
and presumable utilities of resources as 
yet largely unidentified, but which in- 
creasing demand and more effective tech- 
nology may provide for our use. The 
difficulties inherent in forming sound 
estimates in each and all of these are 
apparent. The difficulty of the first, 
the projection of national population, 
may be illustrated by a comparison of 
the estimate made in this study with 
that of a previous similar study. 

In 1934 the National Resources Board, 
under the guidance and with the aid of 
the foremost authorities in the popula- 
tion field, estimated that the total popu- 
lation of the United States in 1960 would 
be from 143,887,000 to 141,485,000, 
depending upon assumptions as to in- 
ternal migration. The actual figure, of 
course, was 179,900,000. Reference to 
this estimate of the Resources Board is 
not intended to cast undue doubt upon 
the projections of the present study, but 
only to illustrate the effect that the un- 
knowns, or at least the imponderables, 
may have upon calculations in the popu- 
lation field. Similar uncertainties may 
underlie estimates of the quantities of 
the four classes of resource availability 
referred to. 
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It is one of the chief virtues of this 
study that the authors so clearly recog- 
nize the limitations involved in making 
“predictions” of future demand and sup- 
ply and direct themselves to “projec- 
tions.” Further, in so doing they supply 
the data and describe the methods that 
they themselves have used, so that seri- 
ous students and investigators may check 
the calculations and arrive at their own 
conclusions as to the soundness of the 
projections presented. For this re- 
viewer’s personal satisfaction, it would 
have been helpful if more emphasis, or 
at least more attention, had been given 
to the place that “unconventional” energy 
sources, especially nuclear energy, may 
occupy in our national future. In the 
past the population pattern has been 
largely influenced by the relatively fixed 
location of power sources, The increasing 
availability of power that is completely 
mobile, and may be generated anywhere, 
may significantly affect the location of 
industry and population in the future. 

Ropert H. RANDALL 

Vice-President 

Aero Service Corporation 

Division of Litton Industries 


Frank G. Dickson (Ed.). Philan- 
thropy and Public Policy. Pp. x, 145. 
New York: National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 1962. $2.50. 


This volume contains papers prepared 
for a conference on philanthropy spon- 
sored by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research in co-operation with the 
Merill Center for Economics, together 
with a brief digest of what was said at 
the conference. At a time when our 
gross national product (GNP) continues to 
reach record peaks without diminishing 
unemployment rates or alleviating the 
plight of underprivileged groups in the 
economy, it is appropriate that profes- 
sional economists turn their attention to 
philanthropy’s role in the whole scheme 
of things. Included within the scope of 
the conference were such questions as 
the appropriate division of labor among 
government, the market, and private phi- 
lanthropy in meeting human needs most 
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effectively; whether government should 
continue to encourage private philan- 
thropy through the ‘various provisions of 
the tax system; and the future directions 
of private philanthropy. 

Solomon Fabricant, in his essay, “An 
Economist’s View of Philanthropy,” cites 
a preliminary estimate which suggests a 
slight rise in the ratio of private philan- 
thropic giving to national income over 
the past three decades. He finds any 
rise remarkable in a period in which gov- 
ernmental and market activities to take 
care of philanthropic-type needs have 
expanded so much. Fabricant recognizes 
the roles which the tax system and the 
increase in real income per family have 
played in accelerating private giving, but 
is unwilling to conclude that these have 
been dominant factors. He speculates 
that the greater sense of collective re- 
sponsibility, which has contributed to 
the rise of government activity in phi- 
lanthropy, may also have brought about 
a heightened sense of the responsibility 
each of us feels for the welfare of his 
fellow man. But, true to the code of 
the economist, he surrounds this tentative 
finding of possible moral progress with 
appropriate apologies. 

In his paper, “The Growth of Private 
and Public Philanthropy,” Frank Dickin- 
son presents some of the preliminary 
findings of his long-range study. In 1959, 
private domestic philanthropy amounted 
to something more than $8 billion, but 
this significant figure is overshadowed by 
the governmental programs which involve 
flows of possibly $50 billion to areas tra- 
ditionally considered philanthropic. Most 
of this growth is accounted for by the 
old-age programs which have come into 
prominence as life expectancy has in- 
creased, and the fear of outliving one’s 
income has replaced the fear of dying 
young. Philanthropy, both private and 
public, now accounts for at least 10 per 
cent of GNP. “The economy now tithes. 
The scriptural one tenth has been attained 
by a generous people!” 

William Vickrey points out that regard- 
less of the growth of public philanthropy, 
there will remain areas where voluntary 
support will be appropriate. Also, in 
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many areas where either method of 
financing is possible, voluntary financing 
has advantages. Given our preference 
for separation of church and state, 
voluntary giving is likely to remain the 
main resource for support of religious 
institutions. Vickrey shows, however, 
that complete absence of any subsidy of 
religion by the state is a gross fiction. 
The exemption for property taxes of some 
$15 billion of church property amounts 
to an effective subsidy on the order of 
$300 million, and possibly three times 
that amount is lost in income taxes by 
reason of the $3 billion deducted as con- 
tributions to religious organizations. In 
this area, as well as others, tax exemp- 
tions lead to special problems and some- 
times wasteful and unintended effects. 
In Vickrey’s view, “The unacknowledged 
and haphazard array of subsidies that 
result from special tax privileges call 
for replacement with more uniform and 
explicit arrangements that can be brought 
into line with desirable public policy.” 

Eli Ginzberg’s paper is an excellent, 
concise summary of the whole range of 
problems connected with the financing of 
hospital care. This is one area in which 
the relative share of both philanthropy 
and government contributions has de- 
clined as a source of general hospital 
operating income during the last three 
decades. It is the consumers share, 
directly and through insurance, which has 
substantially increased, 

Kenneth Boulding is concerned with 
the development of a theory of philan- 
thropy, both for the individual giver and 
for the professional philanthropist as ex- 
emplified by the foundation. As might 
be expected, the foundation was the most 
popular subject of discussion at the con- 
ference. The rise to prominence of a 
few giant foundations poses all sorts of 
problems of control and public responsi- 
bility. Boulding suggests that there may 
be room for consideration of something 
like an antitrust law for foundations 
designed to distribute power, lessen the 
possibility of drastic mistakes, and give 
the applicant a better chance to shop 
around. 

Covington Hardee’s paper on philan- 
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thropy and the business corporation, on 
the other hand, points to the advantages 
of individual and company-sponsored 
foundations. He believes these private 
entities can act as a counterweight to the 
growth and importance of the welfare 
activities of the state and serve to refute 
the dogma that American culture is 
purely materialistic. Both Boulding and 
Willard Thorp, in his essay, “The Poor 
Law Revisited,” recognize that we lack 
tests of excellence for the foundation. It 
can survive a large number of bad grants 
so long as it maintains a sound invest- 
ment policy. An adequate theory of the 
foundation remains to be developed. 

Ofttimes one wonders about the value 
of publishing reports of conferences on 
research in progress where the partici- 
pants meet, discuss, and speculate with- 
out reaching any firm conclusions. This 
volume will have served its purpose, 
however, if it stimulates economists and 
other social scientists to concern them- 
selves with this nonmarket area of our 
economy. The conference recognized the 
need for much more research in depth, 
and for a continuous review of policy 
relating to responsibility in this important 
area. 

Monroe BERKOWITZ 

Chairman 

Department of Economics 

Rutgers—The State University 


Unemployment and Structural Change. 
Pp. v, 206. Geneva: International 
Labour Offce, 1962. $2.00. 


The problem of structural unemploy- 
ment—that is, unemployment arising 
from changes in the distribution of the 
demand for labor rather than from the 
over-all contraction of the economy in a 
general depression—has been of consider- 
able concern in the United States, par- 
ticularly in recent years. The persistence 
of relatively high rates of unemployment 
since 1958 is partly attributed to struc- 
tural factors, and several major items of 
federal legislation have attempted to deal 
with special aspects of the situation. 
The pertinence of the present study to 
these concerns is obvious. 
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As the report indicates, structural 
change can be a disrupting factor in areas 
at all levels of industrial development and 
may in fact cause the most acute prob- 
lems in countries undergoing rapid indus- 
trialization. However, the nature of the 
problems, as well as the social and eco- 
nomic resources available to meet them, 
difer by level of development. Since 
other studies in this series have discussed 
the difficulties encountered in the less in- 
dustrialized areas, the authors here con- 
fine their analysis to the highly developed 
nations of Europe and North America. 

The report is in two broad sections. 
Part I defines the problem, outlining 
some of the causes of structural change 
and describing the variety of effects on 
the demand for labor. The discussion 
is very considerably illuminated by the 
numerous citations of studies analyzing 
specific instances of labor displacement. 


-Part II reviews the literature on em- 


ployers’ and workers’ reactions to struc- 
tural change and discusses the types of 
private collective-bargaining arrangements 
that attempt to facilitate adjustment. 
Following this is an intensive analysis 
of governmental measures with respect to 
general policy, with respect to assisting 
affected industrial sectors or geographic 
areas, and with respect to helping dis- 
placed workers directly. 

The authors clearly express their own 
viewpoints on some of the issues in- 
volved—for example, although recogniz- 
ing the merit in private arrangements, 


-they consider it “even more desirable to 


foster public awareness of a collective 
responsibiilty in this field” (p. 122); and, 
in another instance, they conclude that, 
in general, direct assistance to displaced 
workers, even in the form of long-term 
relief payments, is less costly and more 
effective than attempts to relocate indus- 
tries into depressed areas. But they are 
scrupulous in presenting the available 
evidence from studies with a variety of 
emphases. 

The report is an unusually fine piece 
of work. By attempting to “add up” 
the findings of a number of case historiés 
it makes a major contribution to our 
understanding of the complexity of a 
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problem for which pat, cure-all solutions 
are too often offered. 
Ann R. MILLER 
Research Associate 
University of Pennsylvania 


Bruce H, Mitten. The Political Role 
of Labor in Developing Countries. Pp. 
x, 148. Washington, D. C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1963. $3.50. 


Bruce H. Millen has written a strong 
and earnest plea for American unionists, 
advisers to foreign labor movements, and 
labor attachés in developing countries 
to shed their chauvinism and historical 
myopia. The preoccupation of the Amer- 
ican labor movement with collective bar- 
gaining and job problems is quite unique 
among the labor movements of the world. 
It is rooted in the distinctive American 
political and economic setting. The other 
trade-union movements have been shaped 
differently by their setting and history. 

While the merits of “economic union- 
ism” gained widespread approval in the 
1950’s, European unions and those in 
developing countries have in recent years 
tended to favor greater union partici- 
pation in national economic-political 
decision-making processes. Even the 
American trade unions are being pressed 
to develop a new relationship with the 
political parties and the government. An 
understanding of foreign labor movements 
can, therefore, help to define better the 
relations between “political” and “eco- 
nomic” unionism and enable Americans 
to make a greater technical contribution 
to strengthening unions in developing 
countries, It may also clarify their own 
efforts to determine the newer union 
structures and policies in this country. 

If technical aid to unions in develop- 
ing countries is to be acceptable to them, 
the objectives must be to help them 
realize their own goals, and more toler- 
ance must be shown to the forms they 
devise and the activities they pursue. 
The goal must be the cultivation of “free 
and independent” unions as distinct from 
the captive and subservient ones pre- 
vailing in Communist countries. Col- 
laboration between the unionists, political 
parties, and governments is inevitable and 
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fortunate in the new economies where 
national development is the goal for both 
trade unions and most governments, 
where unions provide a useful link be- 
tween government leaders and one pro- 
gressively oriented special-interest group, 
and where political and union leaders 
share leftist economic goals. Moreover, 
many of the essential union objectives 
can be most easily and economically 
achieved. through the political process. 
Economic income is limited, and the gov- 
ernment operates, or is a partner in, 
major segments of the economy. Finally, 
leaders of the unions and the political 
organizations have worked together inti- 
mately in the independence movements 
and are now intimately related in the 
nation’s further search for stability and 
growth. 

The challenge is to help the union to 
gain the internal autonomy necessary to 
assure its independence as a spokesman 
of its following. Bruce Millen urges a 
separation of functions between the po- 
litical and the economic mass agencies. 
The latter, the unions, should concern 
themselves with wage negotiations and 
representation in the plant and before the 
government and should discharge social 
and political functions such as adult edu- 
cation, co-operative activity, and social 
service. But the two agencies must be 
intimately related, as is already the case 
in the Scandinavian countries and Israel. 
This view is increasingly held among 
European trade unionists. American ad- 
visers can be most helpful if they accept 
“political unionism” and assist unions in 
gaining status and influence through dis- 
charging these functions and assuming a 
really co-operative role in the new econ- 
omy. Their success not only will insure 
greater economic and social gains for 
workers, but will also help to develop a 
pluralistic society into full and independ- 
ent trade unions. 

The acceptance of these views would 
represent a revolution in the outlook of 
Americans. Their experience and training 
ill prepare them for these new tasks. 
They will have to acquire knowledge of 
other trade-union and labor movements 
and their philosophies and a flexibility of 
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T. Lynn Smith, University of Florida. Third edition 
of the book that American Journal of Sociology pre- 
dicted would “long remain one of the most compre- 
hensive and authoritative works in English on Brazil.” 
Now covers developments of the last decade in all 
areas of Brazil’s social and political maelstrom of 
problems. 687 pp., tables, figs., indexes. $12.50 
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COMPARATIVE LAW & SOCIAL THEORY 


Jerome Hall, Indiana University. A working philos- 
ophy of comparative law, making use of the tools of 
social science, is laid down in this book, which is an 
expansion of the author’s Edward Douglass White 
lectures. Problems facing legal comparatists are dis- 
cussed and the author asks whether all social science 


should not be legally oriented. 


IN SEARCH OF PEACE 


The Senate Munitions Inquiry, 1934-1936. John E. 
Wiltz, Indiana University. The story of the Senate 
investigation and the exoneration of the munitions 
makers, shipbuilders, and financiers who were widely 
accused of fomenting war for their own profit. Essen- 
tial reading for students of American business ethics, 
Congressional inquiries, and isolationism. $6.50 


$5.00 


LOUISIANA ELECTIONS OF 1960 


By William C. Havard, Rudolf Heberle, and Perry H. 
Howard, Louisiana State University. An assessment 
of changing voting behavior in Louisiana. Long— 
anti-Long factionalism and other political cleavages 
within the state are discussed. “An interesting study 
that observers of Louisiana politics will find highly 


enlightening.” 


THE MAN BILBO 

A. Wigfall Green, University of Mississippi. Bilbo’s 
personal problems, his political struggles and scandals, 
his magic with Mississippi voters, his white suprema- 
cist stand, his final defeat and death—all are touched 
upon in this biographical sketch. “A welcome refer- 
ence for students who are interested in Mississippi 
history.” —Times-Picayune $5.00 
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by Alice H. Cook 
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What are the components of democracy in union government? 















The report on each union includes background informatiton on 
the membership, the industry, the collective bargaining system, and 
the union’s structure. A description of the union at work provides 
insight into how leaders and members meet problems of program, 
administration, and government. Subsequent analysis of the achieve- 
ments and shortcomings of the four unions is used to throw light on 
the elements which must be present in combination if democracy is 
to be the guiding principle of union government. 256 pp. $475 





“Union Democracy is a book that should be read, and indeed 
studied, by everyone who is interested in the future of our labor 
movement as well as those who are concerned with the attributes of 
democracy in the broader aspects of political life.” —Walter Galenson- 
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approach which will permit them to work 
with varying combinations of political 
and economic unionism, Field advisers 
and attachés will have to be more dis- 
cerning and flexible in the forms of 
assistance they provide. 

This book has made a significant con- 
tribution to the advancement of the re- 
organization of training programs and to 
a revision of the profile of successful 
unionism. 

SoLomon BARKIN 

Chief 

Social Affairs Division 

Organization for Economic 

Co-operation and Development 


WALTER GALENSON (Ed.). Studies of 


Comparative Union Governments. 
(MICHAEL HARRINGTON. The Retail 
Clerks. Morris A. Horowitz. The 


Structure and Government of the Car- 
penters’ Union. Leo Kramer. Labor’s 
Paradox: The American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees, AFL-CIO, Marx PERLMAN. 
Democracy in the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. Sam Romer. 
The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters: Its Government and Struc- 
ture. Metvin Rotupaum. The Gov- 
ernment of the Oil, Chemical, and 
Atomic Workers’ Union. joer SED- 
MAN. The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen: The Internal Political Life 
of a National Union. JACK STIEBER. 
Governing the UAW. Lioyp ULMAN. 
The Government of the Steel Workers’ 
Union.) New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1962. No price. 


No more useful series of books is likely 
to be available today on American labor 
unions, or, more generally, on the govern- 
ment of voluntary associations. The new 
Center series, under the able editorship 
of Walter Galenson, contributes sig- 
nificantly to our understanding of the 
“contest” between democracy and effi- 
ciency that characterizes so many American 
organizations—labor, business, and other- 
wise. 

While the nine international unions dif- 
fer in size, strength, and strategy, the 
analysis of each proceeds along similar 
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lines. The writers scrutinize union his- 
tory, constitution, judiciary proceedings, 
legislative process, political activity, ethi- 
cal practices, bargaining policies, and re- 
lations with other unions. This scrutiny 
measures union thought and substance 
against such democratic principles as the 
accountability of rulers to ruled, the le- 
gitimacy of institutionalized opposition, 
the guarantee of certain fundamental 
individual rights, and the pursuance of 
broad policy objectives consistent with 
membership and public desires. 

On balance, the nine unions, each 
representative of many others, are found 
to differ in the quality of democratic 
substance and procedure. Perlman sug- 
gests that democracy is not a _ crucial 
issue in the International Association of 
Machinists (IAM), and directs attention 
instead to economic matters. Similarly, 
Seidman and Ulman see no pressing prob- 
lem in the Railroad Trainmen or Steel 
Workers unions and worry instead over 
the effects of Jabor-force contraction and 
change. f 

Stieber finds the United Automobile 
Workers (UAW) a democratic union, 
although like the other eight writers, he 
recommends some measures which would 
tend to increase democracy in the union. 
He warns sharply, however, that if demo- 
cratic processes within the union can be 
improved only at the expense of union 
strength, they would be “undesirable both 
for the membership and for society at 
large.” 

Rothbaum finds that the Oil, Chemical, 
and Atomic Workers Union (OCAW) 
has in certain crucial areas achieved, 
though by no means perfected, a satis- 
factory resolution of the efficiency- 
democracy problem. In this connection 
he is particularly impressed with the 
Union’s unique lay executive board: “In 
a period when power is gravitating 
toward the international union and away 
from the local union, the ability to utilize 
active and non-professional local members 
in the decision-making apparatus of the in- 
ternational union may be a more impor- 
tant contribution to union democracy 
than many of the efforts to overcome 
member apathy within the local union.” 
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Kramer notes that in the American 
Federation of State, County, and Muni- 
cipal Employes (AFSCME), an unusual 
national union of public employees, 
democracy is given full play, “sometimes 
to the point of chaos.” Like several of 
the other writers, he carefully reviews the 
opposition program and finds, in this in- 
stance, that the issues raised by the op- 
position are “imaginary, illusory, and 
tactical.” The future remains uncertain 
as the opposition is “nonetheless real.” 
In contrast, Horowitz finds a lack of ave- 
nues of real protest on significant matters 
in the Carpenters’ Union, although the 
union does well in other critical tests of 
its responsiveness to its members and the 
community at large. 

Harrington and Romer, the men who 
analyzed the fastest growing organiza- 
tions, find considerable room for democ- 
racy, but much apathy and manipulation 
in the Retail Clerks’ and Teamsters’ 
unions. Romer fears that the Teamsters 
may well be a prototype of a developing 
unionism which soon may embrace the 
entire labor movement. Harrington be- 
lieves the Retail Clerks International 
Association (RCIA) is “a disturbing 
symptom of the development of efficient 
welfarism within our society, without the 
participation of the people who belong to 
the institution.” Like most of the other 
writers, Harrington ventures no guess 
concerning a revival of membership con- 
cern. Romer, in contrast, pessimistically 
concludes that “to most members, as 
Hoffa said, running the union ‘is a busi- 
ness agent’s job.’ And the business agent 
rarely disagrees.” 

In addition to these considerable sub- 
stantive contributions, the new series 
boasts several ancillary assets. As a 
whole, the series effectively challenges 
and corrects mistaken commonplaces. It 
documents and evaluates recent union 
controversies—such as the Rarick, Wurf, 
and skilled-trades revolt. It deals in a 
timely and insightful fashion with the 
race issue in unions. It condenses large 
bodies of data, for example, the McClel- 
lan Reports, and puts relevant findings in 
perspective. It makes unique use of 
the talents of a newspaper labor re- 
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porter (Romer), a union staff-member 
(Kramer), and a free-lance writer (Har- 
rington). It considers subjects otherwise 
infrequently discussed—for example, the 
labor law threat to union democracy. 
And, to its great credit, the series is 
characterized by clear and engaging prose. 

To be sure, there are disappointments. 
Inadequate attention is paid to previous 
relevant writings by European and Amer- 
ican scholars—men like Weber, Michaels, 
Perlman, Sayles and Strauss, and Tan- 
nenbaum and Kahn. None of the writers 
interviewed a carefully drawn sample of 
rank-and-filers, nor is full use made of 
social-class analysis and lessons. And 
the erroneous impression is sometimes 
left that American unions are unique 
among organizations in their problems of 
maintaining a democratic and efficient 
operation. 

These disappointments are minor, how- 
ever, alongside of the series’ many assets. 
The nine volumes warrant the serious 
attention of students of trade unionism, 
labor economics, formal organizations, 
political science, and social stratification. 
The volumes set a high standard in 
social-science research and reporting, one 
that will, hopefully, inspire considerable 
emulation, 

ARTHUR B. SHOSTAK 

Assistant Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Kart R. Popper. Conjectures and Refu- 


tations: The Growth of Scientific 
Knowledge. Pp. xi, 412. New York: 
Basic Books, 1962. $10.00. 


Under the guise of pure philosophical 
inquiry, Popper’s ultimate claim is that 
philosophy qua philosophy—especially 
pure epistemology and the philosophy of 
science—formally justified his right-wing 
social philsosophy. He draws upon the 
historical corpus of philosophy, but 
chiefly to treat dead issues as if they 
were viable, and he often presents special, 
limited, partial, or outmoded views as 
if they were the whole of a contemporary 
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position—for example, his presentation of 
empiricism, rationalism, pragmatism, and 
positivism. He also employs nearly every 
sophistic subterfuge known to freshman 
students of logic, and the index drops 
many names but few citations. There is 
also a conspiracy theory of the history 
of ideas: positivism, absolutism, authori- 
tarianism, and optimism are the culprits, 
brought to justice by conjecture, refuta- 
tion, and factuality. The book deserves 
a full extermination de texte akin to the 
masterful one of Popper’s The Open 
Society by G. J. DeVries in Antithenes 
Redivivus (1952). 

Popper reduces most of empiricism to 
Bacon and Locke, especially the former. 
They are empiricism; Descartes, Spinoza, 
and Leibniz are rationalism. For Popper, 
the ancient issues are alive and unmodi- 
fied: “The ultimate source of all knowl- 
edge is for the former, observation,” and 
for the latter, “the intellectual intuition 
of clear and distinct ideas” (p. 4). Both, 
he avers, are mistaken: his presumably 
original dialectical wedding of the two 


ignores the contributions of Dewey, 
Hempel, Nagel, Hanson, Lewis, and 
others. Agreeing with a view he at- 


tributes—undocumented—to Russell, he 
states that “epistemological relativism, or 
the idea that there is no such thing as 
objective truth, and epistemological prag- 
matism, or the idea that truth is the 
same as usefulness, are closely linked 
with authoritarian and totalitarian ideas” 
(p. 5). . The situation “is really very 
simple ... [The] belief in the possibil- 
ity of a rule of law, of justice, and of 
freedom, can hardly survive the accept- 
ance of an epistemology which teaches 
that there are no objective facts; not 
merely in this particular case, but in any 
other case; and that the judge cannot 
have made a factual mistake because he 
can no more be wrong about the facts 
than he can be right” (p. 5). This dis- 
cussion, devoid of example or specific 
citation, introduces Popper’s distortions 
of terms such as “source” and “author- 
ity.” Both Bacon and Descartes “failed 
to... admit that our knowledge is .. . 
all too human.” Both were “epistemological 
optimists,” believing that truth was mani- 
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fest and that man could know. Thus, 
despite their attempts to be antiauthori- 
tarian, their “religious” theories of knowl- 
edge made them—and their Marxist and 
liberal heirs—even more authoritarian 
(pp. 17 f, 7, 346, 348-352). Popper 
shifts his usage via irrelevant equivoca- 
tions (p. 24) on citing encyclopedias and 
learned journals as “authorities” com- 
pounded by an utterly wordmongering 
misapplication of another undocumented 
attribution to Russell (p. 29). Add a 
misstatement of the genetic fallacy, and 
he has the following avenue for elision 
from “authority” to “authoritarianism.” 
Questions about sources—‘clearly au- 
thoritarian in spirit’—-can be compared 
with “that traditional question of political 
theory, ‘Who should rule?’, which begs 
for an authoritarian answer such as ‘the 
best,’ or ‘the wisest,’ or ‘the people,’ or 
‘the majority.’ [It suggests, incidentally, 
such silly alternatives as “Whom do you 
want as rulers: the capitalists or the 
workers?” analogous to “What is the ulti- 
mate source of knowledge: the intellect 
or the senses?”] This political question 
. .. Should be replaced by a completely 
different question such as ‘How can we or- 
ganize our political institutions so that bad 
or incompetent rulers... cannot: do 
much damage?” (p. 25). Questions 
about sources ask for the “best,” the 
“most reliable ones, those which will not 
lead us into error, and those to which 
we can and must turn... as the last 
court of appeal.” Popper’s poker-faced 
answer is “that no such ideal sources 
exist—no more than ideal rulers—and 
that all ‘sources’ are liable to lead us 
into error at times” (p. 25). The proper 
question is “whether the assertion made 
is true ... whether it agrees with the 
facts.” Now, he continues, Tarski’s work 
has shown that “the idea of objective 
truth in the sense of correspondence to 
the facts” is the only fruitful theory of 
knowledge (pp. 27, 223-231). That is, 
“ ‘snow is white’ corresponds to the facts 
if, and only if, snow is, indeed, white”’——a 
theory “accepted today with confidence 
by all who understand it” (p. 224). 
Most of the short papers are equivoca- 
tions on “freedom,” “liberalism,” and the 
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like, but even the longer, more technical 
essays are included with politics afore- 
thought: among them a careful, insight- 
ful, but somewhat dated polemic against 
Carnap; “Three Views of Human Knowl- 
edge”; and “Truth, Rationality, and the 
Growth of Scientific Knowledge.” 

A philosopher, standing fortunately 
outside the established compartmented 
departments, can review this book as 
Kafka wrote it. But many philosophi- 
cally attuned social scientists seeking 
more “technical” enlightenment, will find 
themselves with the protagonist-victim in 
Kafka’s The Trial, who rationally de- 
duced his guilt from the false assumption 
that the System was, by definition, ra- 
tional. Skeptics may trace from one 
paragraph to another Popper’s use of 
“rational,” “rationalist,” “rationalism,” 
“rationality,” or pick at random any other 
term basic to his ideology, such as “em- 
pirical,” “empiricism,” “fact,’ “truth,” 
“hypothesis,” “freedom,” “liberty,” ‘“con- 
jecture,” or “refutation.” 

SAMUEL E. GLUCK 

Assistant Professor 

Division of Business 

Hofstra University 


SAMUEL I. SHUMAN. Legal Positivism: 
Its Scope and Limitations. Pp. vi, 
265. Detroit: Wayne State University 
Press, 1963. $8.50. 


Professor Shuman’s book will, I fear, 
find only a limited clientele. What is 
more, I suspect that he will find more 
readers abroad than in this country. 
Legal Positivism, so the jacket announces, 
is addressed “to all members of the legal 
community who are interested in the phi- 
losophy of law.” In the United States 
this has always been, and continues to be, 
a deplorably small group. It was not an 
accident of history that made a political 
scientist, W. W. Willoughby, into the 
principal carrier of the Austinian tradi- 
tion in this country. Even to our day 
philosophy of law remains an optional 
subject—at best—in our law schools. 

Professor Shuman himself is something 
of a rarity: a philosopher thoroughly pre- 
pared in the law. These very qualifica- 
tions, however, produce some difficulties 
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for the reader: for when the vocabulary 
of the jurisprudent is compounded by the 
terminology of ethics, it takes more than 
“interest in the philosophy of law” to 
permit ready understanding. 

This, then, is a closely reasoned book 
but, I hasten to add, it is well worth the 
effort. An appendix, reviewing the evolu- 
tion of legal thinking in Germany, es- 
pecially Radbruch’s, since the end of 
World War II, serves well to make 
specific the issues that are raised in the 
eight chapters that precede it: is there 
a moral content to law? if so, can the 
“new” natural law supply it? or can it 
be found within the limits of legal 
positivism? 

One of the major difficulties in exami- 
nations of legal positivism has always 
rested in the close identification of this 
school of juristic thought with analytical 
jurisprudence. Both, of course, have a 
“shared antipathy toward value terms” 
(p. 30).  Friedmann—Legal Theory— 
flatly asserts that “the analytical lawyer 
is a positivist.” Shuman, however, de- 
velops a clear and convincing distinction 
which sets analytical jurisprudence, as a 
way of thinking about law, sharply apart 
from positivism as a theory about the 
nature of law—the procedural, one might 
say, as against the substantive. This re- 
viewer, who happened to have been ex- 
posed to a healthy dosage of Austinianism 
in his student days, found this chapter 
especially useful. 

Professor Shuman writes with style and 
has an apt way with illustrations. One 
wishes that our law schools were dis- 
posed—and equipped!—to have their 
students face up to the issues he raises. 

Francis H. HELLER 

Professor of Political Science 

Associate Dean 

University of Kansas 


BERNARD Crick. In Defence of Politics. 
Pp. 156. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1962. $3.75. 


Bernard Crick, a lecturer in politics at 
the London School of Economics, who. 
once taught and studied in America, in an 
earlier book demonstrated the misguided- 
ness and the impossibility of a science 
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of politics as conceived by many current 
American students. His present book, 
which in a certain sense is sequential to 
the earlier one, though not concerned 
with the American scene, is not simply 
a defense of politics, but an ardent plea 
that that activity has properly a high 
and important rank among human goods. 
It is concerned with the conduct and 
ordering of public affairs by and for man, 
that finite and fallible animal who, with 
the aid of politics, uses freedom to pursue 
and hopefully to achieve a modicum of 
happiness. Politics can give no guarantee 
of that achievement, nor is it itself a 
means thereto. Rather, it is the way 
by which reasonable men, with a decent 
understanding of the particular conditions 
they confront, are enabled to make con- 
tinuous adjustments, accommodations, and 
compromises whereby frustration is avoided 
and next steps are taken. Politics, there- 
fore, is not synonymous with government or 
rule or with activities of rulers in relation 
to those rules. Nor, on the other hand, is 
it synonymous with even constitutional 
democracy, since people at some stages 
are incapable of what we normally mean 
by that good, which is, however, a rele- 
vant interpretation and achievement of 
politics in our own time of advanced 
society. Tyranny and totalitarianism, 
that is to say, are not politics—nor 
is majoritarian democracy, which itself 
readily transforms into totalitarian gov- 
ernment. Ideology, given sets of goals 
to be imposed and thereby achieved, the 
correct arranging of men by experts of 
all kinds, and the science of technology 
are likewise not political; nor are the 
dogmas of nationalism and racism recon- 
cilable with full and true political activ- 
ity. Even those attitudes and activities 
which are friendly to politics are in truth 
inimical to it when they become dogmas 
intended to be the answers and attitudes 
whose acceptance by men generally will 
bring answers. 

The conservative whose concern with 
tradition prevents him from a due regard 
for openness and inventiveness becomes, 
in effect, nonpolitical by failure to accept 
the actual forces at play, with which 
politics is properly concerned. Hardly 
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at all less apolitical is the liberal whose 
concern with standards and principles 
leads him to be somewhat contemptuous 
of average and often failing man and of 
the politician as that being is understood 
in ordinary thought. The socialist would 
set the pattern of the good society, and 
although his solutions are not concerned 
with the political realm, he is nonetheless 
no real friend of the political order. He 
is, indeed, in essence antipolitical in his 
desire for a planned order. 

Mr. Crick has nicely brought together 
and shown to be consonant the search for 
the triumph of reason as reasonableness 
and- the activity of the politician, who is 
rarely regarded as the embodiment of any 
philosophical insight. Mr. Crick’s points 
are generally well made, and his attempt 
to restate for our own age the Greek 
insight that politics means participation, 
and the Aristotelian view of the politic, 
is a work well done. Yet, while Dr. 
Crick manifestly is not arguing that the 
student of politics should not pay atten- 
tion to nonpolitical forms of rule, the 
totalitarianism of our day, one may 
question the usefulness, say as critical 
polemic, of an analysis which will deny 
that the root ideas, objectives, and strate- 
gies of Communist countries are in fact 
political at all, and will also reduce inter- 
national relations and its study to a queer 
shadowland of quasi-politics. In my 
view, the implication of Crick’s argu- 
ments, which are so largely right, is the 
need for a new frame of reference and 
perhaps for a more adequate vocabulary 
and clearer definitions of terms, concepts, 
and their functions in the whole over-all 
design. Although this book appears in, 
and is indeed the first volume in, a series 
on the nature of human society, sup- 
posedly addressed by experts to the lay- 
man, and though Crick himself claims 
that this is what he is doing, let no reader 
be misled. Crick may appeal beyond and 
over the heads of the guild of political 
science, but a grasp of his meaning re- 
quires some familiarity with tradition, 
concepts, and the current debates of 
political thinking. 

Tuomas I. Coox 

Johns Hopkins University. 
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W. E. AsranHam. The Mind of Africa. 
Pp. 206. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1963. $4.00. 


For Dr. Abraham, the importance of the 
recovery of African independence lies in 
the preservation of African culture from 
destruction by the influences that accom- 
pany the introduction of Western tech- 
niques. He sees every culture as the 
expression of a theory ‘of human nature, 
and holds that the different African cul- 
tures all express a common “complex of 
ideas and attitudes.” ‘This, he says, must 
be identified in order for Africans to decide 
“what we need to borrow and the pos- 
sibility of integrating it with our own 
cultures.” African culture he holds to be 
“essentialist” and rationalistic in inspira- 
tion. But the rationalism of Akan culture, 
which he takes as his paradigm, rejects 
science as “a simulacrum of stupidity.” On 
the contrary, it is essentially metaphysical; 
all that exists is thought of as spirit. 

Therefore, he begins his account of Akan 
culture with a survey of religious beliefs. 
He describes the kinship structure after 
the cult of ancestors, and argues that its 
strength derives from ritual sanctions. 
Then he describes the theory of govern- 
ment as a trust, and the factors making 
for responsiveness to public opinion. He 
asserts that discussion was permitted be- 
fore decisions were taken, but no dissent 
thereafter, but he does not draw the dis- 
tinction, which is so important in his con- 
text, between ad hoc decisions and matters 
of principle on which disagreement cannot 
be resolved by a single decision. Here, as 
elsewhere, his generalizations are not sup- 
ported by cases. He concludes with a 
discussion of African literature and art, 
which covers a wider field than that of 
Akan culture. 

The chapter which follows discusses the 
conditions requisite for the maintenance of 
democratic freedom, and argues that these 
have commonly been formulated exclu- 
sively from the Western point of view. 
Dr. Abraham seems to be seeking to refute 
arguments for the maintenance of colonial 
rule, a rather anachronistic activity at this 
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time. The reference to federation in Cen- 
tral Africa as an event in the future and 
the speculations on the chances of a suc- 
cessful revolt in Algeria surely ought to 
have been excised from a book published 
in 1963. A final chapter on the problems 
confronting independent African states dis- 
cusses the characteristics of the principal 
West African political parties, the trans- 
formation of “mass” into “elite” parties, 
and the significance for Africa of socialism, 
neutralism, and Pan-Africanism as a basis 
for economic planning on a continental 
scale. . X 
i Lucy MAR 
Reader in Applied Anthropology 
London School of Economics 


GrorcE W. SHEPHERD, The Politics of 
African Nationalism: Challenge to Amer- 
ican Policy. Pp. x, 244. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1962. $5.00. 


This overview of African politics first 
analyzes “patterns” of African national- 
ism, then assesses Africa’s “challenge” to 
American foreign policy and suggests a 
response to the challenge. 

Shepherd finds three dominant patterns of 
nationalism. “Traditional” nationalism, as 
in Ethiopia and Morocco, resists Western 
modernization to preserve traditional insti- 
tutions and practices. “Westernizing” na- 
tionalism, as in Nigeria, Tanganyika, Ivory 
Coast, and Liberia, has assimilated Western 
ideas and institutions. ‘“Ultra-Africanist” 
nationalism, as in Ghana and Guinea, 
“reacts against Westernization -and asserts 
neotraditional African cultural and new 
political concepts.” While these categories 
avoid forcing African politics into famil- 
jar but inapplicable molds—conservative 
versus radical, democratic versus dicta- 
torial—they remain inadequate. In what 
way is Ghana more African than, say, 
Tanganyika, or less Western than, say, 
Dahomey? Rather, is not the crucial point 
what specific elements of both modern 
Western and traditional African culture 
each system has adopted? Nor does the 
book explain how a given pattern of na- 
tionalism arises. The statement that “the 
extreme of white supremacy breeds the 
opposite extreme of ultra-Africanism” does 
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not distinguish between nationalist patterns 
in independent Africa and is belied by the 
“Westernizing” approach of many South 
African nationalists. 

Shepherd believes that nowhere else does 
the United States have “such a great op- 
portunity” as in Africa. He wisely argues 
that to make the most of it “we will have 
to get over our paralyzing cold-war men- 
tality” and respect “such expressions of 
sovereign will” as positive neutralism. 
However, the assertion that “no peace and 
stability can be created in Africa if the 
U. S. does not extend aid as vigorously 
.. . to Touré and Nkrumah as it has to 
other African leaders” is less convincing, 
as indeed it would be if other leaders’ 
names were substituted. The “keystone” 
of America’s policy, he argues, should be 
a “crash program” of economic aid, but 
the difficulties of all crash programs are 
suggested by some of the author’s detailed 
proposals, for example, that American food 
surpluses be used to encourage Africans to 
shift from food- to cash-crop production. 
Until world commodity prices and con- 
tinued Congressional interest can be guar- 
anteed, this course would invite disaster. 
More helpful is Shepherd’s advocacy of 
using the United Nations as a channel for 
multilateral aid. 

This book’s strength lies in the author’s 
intense conviction of Africa’s importance 
not only for United States policy, but also 
for the evolution of all mankind. Unfor- 
tunately, the book’s argument is not of 
the same clarity as the sentiments that 
inspired it. 

Witiiam J. Forrz 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 

Yale University 


Kine Gordon. The United Nations in the 
Congo: A Quest for Peace. Pp. 184. 
New York: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1962. $1.95. 
Great has been the tragedy of the Congo 

and great have been its lessons. It has 

shown the folly, for the people involved, 
of premature independence. It has shown 
that “the people involved” are not just the 
people granted independence. It has shown 

that premature independence can create a 

political vacuum so great as to suck the 
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entire world to the teetering brink of war. 
As only the United Nations prevented this 
catastrophe, another lesson has been the 
value of the United Nations. 

There have been other lessons, too, in- 
cluding the need of experienced, resource- 
ful, courageous Secretaries General of the 
United Nations, but there is one important 
lesson Mr. Gordon and other arguers of 
the United Nations case seem to overlook. 
It is that an international organization, 
bent upon salvaging order, may assume a 
position of sanctifying expediency, so as 
to freeze into “principles” decisions which, 
however appropriate for the immediate 
task of restoring order, may be of highly 
questionable long-run basic validity. There 
are discriminating supporters of the United 
Nations who feel that the organization 
has demonstrated this error in the Katanga 
angle of the Congo operation. By insist- 
ing that the vast, sprawling, illiterate, so- 
cially disparate and politically unprepared 
Congo—a fiction of a state if ever there 
was one—must be treated as a state come 
what may, the United Nations assumed a 
position perhaps. defensible from the stand- 
point of immediate expediency but, in 
many minds, open to considerable ques- 
tion from legal and scientific points of 
view. The United Nations—and United 
States—arguments that Tschombe and his 
associates had no right to secede and that 
the break-up of the Congo into more 
manageable, homogeneous units is not to 
be contemplated for financial and other 
reasons is to argue against some rather 
basic principles that Western civilization 
has been for a long time developing and 
defending. A part of the United Nations 
argumentation rests upon the loi fonda- 
mentale negotiated between Congolese and 
Belgian leaders in 1960, and the importance 
attached to it by Mr. Gordon and his 
United Nations ‘associates seems hard to 
justify. One can hardly say the loi fonda- 
mentale represented the thinking of the 
Congolese people or, indeed, the best think- 
ing of anybody. It seemed then—and still 
seems—to some of us who followed the 
Congo development with some care to 
represent no more than the pressures of 
a mere handful of emotional Congolese 


politicians and Belgian negotiators running 
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scared. There is no evidence that the 
negotiators themselves intended it to be re- 
garded as sacrosanct. It was purposefully 
vague, tentative, and experimental. 

To argue against the Tschombe position 
on the ground that he and his associates 
had questionable popular backing is surely 
a two-edged sword which slashes the 
Leopoldville as well as the Elizabethville 
regime. To argue that the desire of 
Belgian and other industrial and financial 
interests for a highly autonomous or even 
independent status for Katanga is surely 
not necessarily sinister, as Mr. Gordon 
labels it. The concern of people for order, 
for production, for employment and, in 
the midst of a general breakdown, their 
grasping of the nearest apparatus to salvage 
these things from chaos are certainly not 
unrealistic—or sinister. To have ' other 
people, working for however great a cause, 
thus labelling them is to make one wonder 
how much these others really understand 
the complex situation with which they have 
been called upon—and may again be called 
upon-—to deal. The United Nations, it 
seems, like many a national government, 
needs officials capable of knowing more 
about Africa than a law or two and a 
current development or two. 

SMITH SIMPSON 

Foreign Service Officer (Retired) 


James Durry. Portugal in Africa. Pp. 
239. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1962. $3.95. 

Professor Duffy has justifiably earned 
the reputation of being the leading Amer- 
ican authority om Portuguese colonial poli- 
cies in Africa, with his first book, Portu- 
guese Africa. He now adds to his standing 
with this second book containing important 
material on the nationalist movements now 
actively engaged in a “liberationist war” 
against Portugal. The history of Portugal 
as the first European colonial power in 
Africa—preceding the British by nearly 
three hundred years—is a fascinating story, 
and even more interesting are some of the 
reasons why the Portuguese are the last 
to leave Africa. 

Since the first two sections of his book 
deal with material already presented in a 
different form in his previous work, the 
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second part is of more interest to the close 
student of African affairs. But it is in- 
dispensable background to the present-day 
trouble of Portugal in Africa. A country 
that has had ties for five centuries with a 
particular part of the world has more dif- 
ficulty in adjusting to the fact that the 
foreign people concerned would like to 
sever this relationship than those colonial 
powers which have ruled in Africa for only 
half a century. Moreover, the nature of 
the colonial rule and its various periods 
have created an historic attitude on the 
part of the subject peoples not easily 
modified even by reforms. As Professor 
Duffy shows so well, the first Portuguese 
contacts were of a trading and religious 
nature rather than a colonizing one. At 
first, the Portuguese followed the advice of 
the African Chief Kwamena Ansah: “As 
the waves come and go so would I ask the 
Portuguese to come and go.” This early 
contact was so infrequent that deposits 
of Portuguese culture and religion became 
assimilated and lost in African culture, 
only to be unearthed again by explorations 
two and three centuries later. But with 
the development of the slave trade in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
colonization and slavery, with all its 
darkest evils, beset the Portuguese regions. 
The Portuguese became the “slavers of 
Africa,” and even the Church engaged in 
the trade. Duffy says, “Luanda was the 
greatest slave port in Africa, and Angola 
and the Congo together were the largest 
concentrated area of slave supply in the 
continent. From 1580 to 1836, when the 
traffic was at last abolished by the Portu- 
guese government, about four million Afri- 
cans were exported, over threé million from 
Angola alone.” 

Enslaving fellow human beings does 
something to a people very difficult to 
overcome. The humanizing influence of 
the “Enlightenment” has never penetrated 
Portuguese society very far, as is well 
demonstrated by their contemporary co- 
lonial policy which refuses to recognize 
the African claim to a separate and equal 
culture. Portugal still insists on the 
fiction of African countries being integral 
provinces of Portugal. Moreover, as is 
well documented by Duffy and other social 
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scientists, such as Professor Harris of 
Columbia University, their paternalistic 
and exploitive economic policies tainted 
with “forced labor” and now, increasingly, 
with White Settler supremacy, add up 
to something best called “state slavery.” 
African reaction to this has been revolt. 
Professor Duffy’s outline of the several 
African factions in the revolution is good 
on Angola, but he leaves us in the 
dark concerning the similar revolutionary 
movements now stirring in Mozambique. 
Portugal has been the vehicle of na- 
tional awakening in both Angola and 
Mozambique. 

The Portuguese dream of “Portugal in 
Africa” is now lost and unlikely to be 
refound by recent reforms in administra- 
tive structure. A scholarly survey such 
as this has long been needed to put Portu- 
guese Africa in proper perspective, amidst 
the propaganda barrages, and it leaves the 
distinct impression that the sooner this 
sorry chapter of colonial rule in Africa 
is closed the better it will be for all 
concerned, particularly the Portuguese. 

Grorce W. SHEPHERD, JR. 

Department of International Relations 

University of Denver 


The Economic Development of Kenya. 
Report of a Mission Organized by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development at the Request of the 
Governments of Kenya and the United 
Kingdom. Pp. xv, 380. Baltimore: John 
Hopkins Press, 1963. $8.50. 

The Mission surveyed the economy of 
Kenya at a time of extreme political 
uncertainty. The uncertainty Jay in two 
directions. On one hand, there was uncer- 
tainty about the future political relations 
between the countries of East Africa. The 
prospects for a federation of Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika were being in- 
creasingly discussed, and in making its 
recommendations the Mission had to keep 
in mind the possibility of this radical po- 
litical development. On the other hand, 
and of much more importance in its effect 
on the Mission’s report, was the uncer- 
tainty about their future that Kenya’s ap- 
proaching independence was engendering in 
the minds of the immigrant communities, 
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who play so great a part in the economic 
life of the country. The adverse effect 
on the economy of this uncertainty is the 
main theme of the report. 

The Mission are concerned, above all, 
that the Kenya government shall do 
nothing to speed the departure of European 
and Asian civil servants, farmers, and busi- 
nessmen while there are too few Africans 
trained and experienced to take their place. 
They are concerned, secondly, that in the 
face of grave financial and administrative 
difficulties of the years immediately ahead, 
policies shall take a short-term view. Ex- 
isting plans for investment in power and 
communications are criticized as too am- 
bitious and too long-term, and a rearrange- 
ment of expenditures is proposed. For 
example, investment in roads, it is argued, 
should be in new feeder roads, and not 
in improving existing main routes. 

It is strongly argued that “emphasis 
should be placed on measures likely to 
improve production rather than on welfare 
projects” (p. 49), and relief measures for 
Kenya’s serious unemployment problem 
receive short shrift. But when it comes 
down to it, there is precious little said 
about how production should be increased, 
and there is a good deal of emphasis on the 
lines where production should not be in- 
creased. The most notable example is 
coffee, the demand conditions for which 
necessitate a reversal of the measures to 
increase African production which have had 
an important place in development policy. 
It is all very well to say that “emphasis 
should be placed on improving African 
farming” (p. 61), but given the undesira- 
bility of expanding the production of coffee 
the Mission confess that they “do not 
claim to have found an immediately ap- 
plicable and equally attractive alternative 
pattern of production to that enjoyed up 
to now,” and, rather lamely, they “recom- 
mend that the Ministry of Agriculture give 
this matter its attention as one of great 
importance and urgency” (p. 42). 

This absence of a clear line of advance 
in agriculture makes the Mission’s de- 
cidedly lukewarm support for industrial 
development seem out of place. This atti- 
tude will hardly recommend itself to the 
new Government of Kenya, which takes 
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the view that industrialization is essential 
to reduce dependence on agricultural 
production. ` 
ArTHUR HAZLEWOOD 
Fellow of Pembroke College 
Oxford 


Majo Kuappurt. Modern Libya: A 
Study in Political Development. Pp. vii, 
404. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1963. $7.50. 

One of our most prolific and respected 
specialists on politics and government in 
the Middle East has turned his attention 
to one of the least-known Arab countries— 
Libya. The result is a‘ careful, judicious 
study of that country’s institutions and 
political development. Professor Khad- 
duri, director of the Johns Hopkins Center 
for Middle Eastern Studies, spent a year 
as Dean of the Libyan University in 1957 
and has returned twice in the course of 
preparing this study. There is rich evi- 
dence on nearly every page that he used 
these visits fruitfully for firsthand ob- 
servation of Libyan politics and extensive 
interviews with virtually everyone in 
Libyan political leadership from King Idris 
down. 

Three of the eleven chapters deal with 
the period before Libyan independence in 
1950, but the author is mainly concerned 
with the structure and operation of the 
present regime. His organization is basi- 
cally chronological. After devoting chap- 
ters to the establishment of the regime, the 
evolution of the constitution, and the 
machinery of government, he follows po- 
litical developments through the five cabi- 
nets that had presided over the country 
by late 1962. His final chapter “assesses 
some of the factors operating to promote 
internal unity and cohesion as well as the 
efforts made for the development of the 
country.” He concludes that “the progress 
achieved in building a modern state is re- 
markable,” but that “the task ahead” is 
even greater, “for unless the Libyan people 
develop cohesion and maintain internal 
stability, Libyan unity and independence 
might be reduced to a mere legal fiction 
which can be easily destroyed by a change 
in the present balance of forces.” 

To prevent these difficulties, Professor 
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Khadduri believes that the national govern- 
ment should’ be strengthened—apparently 
at the expense of the three component 
provinces—by the wise exploitation of the 
country’s national resources. He also 
seems to suggest that governmental sup- 
pression of “opposition elements and 
groups” contributes to that end, though 
both in the body of the book and in the 
conclusions his treatment of this matter— 
which would seem to be fundamental to an 
understanding of a regime in this demo- 
cratic era—is ambiguous. 

The ambiguity on that point is only one 
manifestation of a clear, though carefully 
modulated, sympathy for the king and his 
supporters that marks the book. But 
though this bias may lead readers to ques- 
tion some of the judgments, the author’s 
scholarly integrity has prevented it from 
obscuring his able, lucid, and full presen- 
tation of the topic. 

WILLIAM G. ANDREWS 

Tufts University 


J. CrLacert Taytor. The Political De- 
velopment of Tanganyika. Pp. vi, 254. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1963. $6.00, 

Mr. Clagett Taylor’s book merits a ready 
welcome. It is a well-balanced study of 
the factors which have enabled Tanganyika 
to reach independence amid such general 
expressions of satisfaction both within and 
without the territory. Some of these fac- 
tors are no doubt due to natural conditions, 
such as, for instance, the wide dispersal 
of the population due to the high ratio 
of arid area, or the unusually heterogene- 
ous composition of the white community, 
or the fact that there exist no less than 
120 African tribes, no one of which holds 
a high proportion of the whole population. 
But there are other factors which have 
had a positive influence over the result. 
The use made of the native-authority sys- 
tem of administration, under the liberal 
guidance of Sir Donald Cameron, served 
well to introduce the institutions of civili- 
zation to a people which had hitherto been 
a complete stranger to them. Nor should 
we overlook the value of the control which 
at a later date a small group of African 
leaders was able to exercise over the wilder 
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spirits of the African National Union 
(TANU). 

The author gives perhaps undue credit 
to the League of Nations for its share in 
the progress made towards self-rule. The 
Mandate made in fact no provision for 
promoting measures leading definitely to 
self-rule. Here the credit is entirely due 
to the spirit shown throughout by the 
British administration. He describes, with 
an air of some detachment, the contribu- 
tion subsequently made by the visiting 
missions of the United Nations. Readers 
experienced in African affairs will assuredly 
find satisfaction in the fact that the ad- 
ministration was able to steel itself against 
` recommendations which for the most part 
reflected the doctrinaire anticolonial bias 
so common in the United Nations. The 
story of Tanganyika under British Manda- 
tory rule provides no kind of excuse for 
the exhibition of brash theories of this 
nature. Today it seems as if self-rule for 
Tanganyika may mean, as in so many of 
the emergent states of Africa, the adoption 
of an undemocratic type of one-party 
rule. But it remains to be seen whether 
the ruling party will, in fact, allow its 
members to develop and exhibit their 
internal differences. If it can do so, it 
will at all events meet one of the first 
essentials of a true democracy. 

Lorp HAILEY 

Sussex 

England 


ALEX Quarison-Sackey. Africa Unbound: 
Reflections of an African Statesman. 
Pp. xii, 174. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1963. $4.95. 


The strides made by African nations 
toward political freedom, accompanied by 
drastic economic change, at first inevitably 
unleashed introspective intellectual works 
by Africans. Now one can expect insight- 
ful commentaries on the non-African world 
by Africans. Africa Unbound, written by 
a highly literate, sophisticated diplomat, 
summarizes one African’s view of one 
country’s nationalist movement and par- 
ticipation in international affairs. The 
work outlines the past selectively and hope- 
fully sketches the future. The writing is 
charged with optimism, future plans, and 
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a willingness to consider experiments, 
qualities lacking in other works by writers 
who keep the problems and disadvantages 
of Africa in the foreground. Africans 
speaking for themselves are, in their 
writings at least, oriented toward the 
future, while most Western scholars still 
emphasize the present or the past. One 
of the most tantalizing points is that if 
a social scientist designed an ideology and 
a plan to cope with the social and political 
difficulties facing a rapidly changing soci- 
ety, some features of his plan would cor- 
respond with the material in Mr. Quaison- 
Sackey’s book. 

The discussion of the nationalism in 
Africa presents the historical past, con- 
tains a restrained criticism of the colonial 
period, and ties the emergence of the 
African nations into the framework of 
driving world-wide power shifts. Mr. 
Sackey also expounds on the African per- 
sonality, which is a self-conscious selection 
from those elements of his indigenous cul- 
ture which are integrative factors and 
which bind the past with the innovations 
from the West. Theoretically the African 
culture dominates. Social and cultural 
items such as music, family, and mutual 
self-aid, which can be applied to all groups, 
are items that Mr. Sackey ‘suggests will 
be retained. They are factors of social 
structure and culture which will give a 
degree of vitality and unity to the diverse 
populations in the different territories. 
The concept of African unity is critical 
for the plan of social control of the new 
societies in a viable framework. It is based 
upon the weaknesses of the small new 
states, and could be a stimulus to centrali- 
zation and co-ordination and to reduction 
and control of violence between states. This 
chapter is particularly pertinent because it 
also presents a framework for positive 
action by the African nations against South 
Africa and Portugal. 

The African or Ghanian version of 
neutralism and nonalignment appears to 
mean participation in world affairs and ac- 
tive support of present-day African needs. 
Tt rests upon the awareness of the fragile 
position of these new nations—any up- 
heaval could wipe out much needed eco- 
nomic development and reduce the coun- 
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tries to an insignificant minority in the 
world. The exposition of these African 
ideals is concise and pertinent. However, 
considering the role Mr. Quaison-Sackey 
has played in world affairs, the work pre- 
sents an impression of superficiality. No 
new facts discussing Africa’s role in con- 
troversial international affairs are given, 
and the author seems at times to gloss 
over the critical cases—the Congo, for 
example. 

All in all, Mr. Quaison-Sackey docu- 
ments one path to the future. How well 
the African nations will emerge is unfor- 
tunately questionable. But one doubts 
that African unity, nonalignment, or reten- 
tion of African culture will be completely 
discarded. 

ARTHUR TUDEN 

Assistant Professor of Anthropology 

University of Pittsburgh 


CHARLES D. Cremeans. The Arabs and 
the World: Nasser’s Arab Nationalist 
Policy. Pp. xi, 338. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. $6.50. 


The Arabs and the World: Nasser’s Arab 
Nationalist Policy was written by Charles 
D. Cremeans, a Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions Research Fellow during 1960-1961. 
While the book is the responsibility of 
only the author, he was assisted in his 
researches and formulation of ideas in the 
book by a distinguished study group of 
Council members and outstanding Middle 
East specialists. Consequently the ideas 
presented are of greater significance than 
those of a single individual. Cremeans, a 
United States government official who has 
been deeply involved in American policy 
in the Arab world, has written a sym- 
pathetic, knowledgeable, but not uncritical 
analysis of Arab foreign relations in the 
post World War II era with particular 
emphasis on President Nasser. The Egyp- 
tian leader is chosen as the focal point of 
contemporary Arab foreign affairs because 
of the predominant role he has come to 
play in the Middle East during the last 
decade. Indeed, if any single individual 
can be designated as the Arab world 
leader since the mid-1950’s, it is Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, says the author. ‘ 

The book analyzes the dynamics of Arab 
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foreign policy, reviewing the basic factors 
in Arab relationships with the Western 
world and the Soviet bloc. It traces the 
breakaway of the region from Western 
domination after World War II, and the 
rise of new leaders with new and inde- 
pendent views. The crux of Cremeans’ 
thesis is that Arab foreign policy as repre- 
sented by Nasser seeks to assert itself in 
behalf of Arab interests free of pressures 
from any power bloc. As has been the 
case with so many newly independent na- 
tions, this aspiration has been expressed 
through a vaguely defined neutralism, 
which, as a result of former Western domi- 
nation in the area, often has been more 
pro-Soviet than genuinely neutralist. 

In a concluding chapter on “Alternatives 
for the United States,” Mr. Cremeans 
states: “The means by which the United 
States can help to hold the Arab states 
within the free world are not new. Their 
effectiveness will depend upon their being 
informed and stimulated by the recognition 
that Arab nationalism’s drive to inde- 
pendence and to the realization of the 
potentialities of the area is compatible with 
basic American interests.” He then pre- 
sents a number of common-sense proposals 
which seem to have been accepted as the 
basis of the Kennedy Administration’s 
policy toward newly developing nations in 
most parts of the globe. 

Don PERETZ 

Consultant on Foreign Area Studies 

New York State Education Department 


SypNEY NETTLETON FisHER (Ed.). The 
Military in the Middle East: Problems 
in Society and Government. Pp. 138. 
Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 
1963, $4.75. 

By mid-century, military rule had be- 
come the prevailing pattern of government 
in most countries of the Middle East. 
Parliamentary government, which was in- 
troduced into most of these countries 
during the interwar period, had collapsed 
and was replaced by various types of mili- 
tary autocracy. Even in those countries 
in which a monarchical government was 
able to maintain its hold, such as Jordan 
and Iran, the military establishment came 
to occupy the central position in political 
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life. Turkey herself, which, until the mid- 
1950’s, had represented the best hope for 
the development of sound parliamentary 
democracy in the Middle East, succumbed 
in 1960 to a military coup d’état which 
has since forced the army into politics. 

Although in some countries, notably 
‘Egypt, attempts were made to restore 
some forms of representative institutions— 
by means of the plebiscite and restricted 
parliamentary elections—real power has 
remained with the military. It is worthy 
of note, however, that the principle of 
democratic government has not been 
openly repudiated by any of the military 
regimes in the Middle East; on the con- 
trary, all of these regimes have stressed, 
in one way or another, their adherence to 
the principle of popular sovereignty and 
have justified restrictions on free political 
activity in terms of the exigent need for 
radical social and economic reforms and 
the ideals of social justice and the welfare 
state. Whether “guided democracy” will 
eventually lead to the restoration of parlia- 
mentary democracy remains to be seen. 
The fact remains that in the Middle East 
today, as Mr. Campbell observes in his 
paper, “who holds the political power has 
come to depend on who holds the military 
power.” At present there is no sign that 
the army intends to return to its barracks. 

The seven papers included in this small 
volume were presented at the Graduate 
Institute for World Affairs of the Ohio 
State University during a three-day con- 
ference devoted to the analysis of the role 
of the military in society and government 
in the Middle East. Five countries— 
Turkey, Iraq, Syria, Egypt, and Israel 
—are treated, respectively, by Sydney 
Fisher, Majid Khadduri, Gordon Torrey, 
George Kirk, and J. C. Hurewitz. The 
first and seventh papers, by Dankwart 
Rustow and John Campbell, deal with the 
role of the military as seen in the perspec- 
tive of history in the region taken as a 
whole. The appendix consists of a paper 
by William Polk on “Training for Leader- 
ship in World Affairs.” 

H. B. SHARABI 
Associate Professor of 
History and Government 
Georgetown University 
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FREDERICK S. Dunn. Peace-Making and 
the Settlement with Japan. Pp. xviii, 
210. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. $5.00. 


This book is a study of the process of 
reformulating American foreign policy in 
the postwar era. In it, Professor Dunn 
treats the story of negotiating the Japanese 
peace treaty as part of the American at- 
tempt to achieve security in the Far East 
within an international order marked by 
the Cold War, the Communist victory in 
China, the development of nuclear weap- 
ons, and the end of colonialism in most 
of Asia. None of these developments 
were really foreseen during wartime plan- 
ning for peace which was, he argues, domi- 
nated by the traditional utopian and moral- 
istic aspects of American foreign policy 
exemplified in the ideas of Cordell Hull. 
The evolution of what the author views 
as a more realistic policy took place only 
gradually. Under the impact of changing 
circumstances, the concept of treating 
Japan as a defeated power gave way to 
that of making her an effective ally in 
the Cold War and a bastion against Com- 
munist expansion in Asia. This policy 
change involved the settlement of dif- 
ferences within the government itself 
about Japan’s postwar status—the views of 
the Army and Navy Departments, of the 
State Department, and of General Mac- 
Arthur are sketched briefly. Moreover, 
the United States had to secure the back- 
ing of its allies for its revised view of 
Japan’s position. It encountered an under- 
standable fear of a politically and eco- 
nomically resurgent Japan, especially in 
Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand, 
and one of the best parts of the book is 
the story of the negotiations with these 
countries to gain acceptance of terms con- 
siderably more lenient than had been 
envisaged earlier. 

Two chapters are devoted to the travels 
and negotiations of John Foster Dulles. 
His contribution is seen as more that of 
the engineer than of the architect of the 
treaty, the chief terms of which had been 
generally decided upon when he entered 
the government. Professor Dunn argues 
convincingly that Dulles’ pursuit of bi- 
literal, rather than conference-type, diplo- 
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macy was the only means of successfully 
implementing American policy under exist- 
ing circumstances. 

The book succeeds in its objective of 
being a case study of the decision-making 
process. Some factors—for example, Japa- 
nese views and opinions—are given only 
brief mention, but extensive development 
of all of them could hardly be expected 
in one volume. The chief ingredients 
of the story are there, effectively woven 
together. They are presented with an 
admirable clarity of style. 

WILLARD H. Exspree 

Associate Professor of Government 

Ohio University 


A. Doak BARNETT. China on the Eve of 
Communist Takeover. Pp. xii, 371. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. 
$6.95. 


Rarely does current reporting remain 
readable fifteen years later except for the 
historian or the idly curious. Professor 
Barnett’s book is a notable exception, This 
collection of essays, written as he traveled 
through the length and breadth of China 
in 1947-1949 as a Fellow of the Institute 
of Current World Affairs and correspondent 
for the Chicago Daily News foreign service, 
is an illuminating portrait in depth of the 
collapse of Nationalist China on the Asian 
mainland. Academic specialists will find 
useful detail in this dissection of societal 
ills extant among student groups, business 
interests, minor political parties, public 
administration, and the Kuomintang. Po- 
litical scientists will learn more about 
Chinese Nationalist rural administration 
from Professor Barnett’s long analysis of 
Szechwan than from any other work in 
English. All who are interested in China 
will profit from his short but revealing 
chapters on warlord-rule and minority 
problems along the arc of Mongolia- 
Sinkiang-Tibet, while his vivid portrayal 
of Nationalist armies in retreat and refuge 
is superb writing as well as invaluable 
reporting. 

Professor Barnett has not edited from 
hindsight; his original reports stand rela- 
tively untouched except for stylistic im- 
provement and cutting. By grouping them 
in categories without the chronological 
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order in which they were written, he offers 
an analytical framework suitable for stu- 
dent usage without intruding upon the 
interests of the general reader. Although 
the style is sometimes rather flat, Professor 
Barnett’s camera eye comes into graphic 
focus whenever he turns from the society 
as a system to its individual human com- 
ponents. Whether detailing the massive 
demoralization of Nationalist forces on 
Hainan or the massive apathy of Peiping’s 
populace watching the Communist take- 
over, his writing has impact and meaning 
without bias or emotion. 

Professor Barnett nowhere refers to the 
Chinese revolution, Such fighting as oc- 
curs is incidental to the account. His 
decision to avoid the front, amply covered 
in newspaper reports, and to focus on the 
government and society, provide an inten- 
tionally unbalanced view of how China 
became Communist in 1949. However, if 
placed against the civil-war background, 
these essays offer a valuable corrective to 
Peiping’s version of peasant revolt and 
armed uprising. As Professor Barnett 
shows in a brilliant introduction, the Chi- 
nese revolution long antedated Mao Tse- 
tung’s march to power. Nor did postwar 
China witness violent mass movements 
sweeping countryside and city. Instead, 
much like the collapse of Tsarist Russia, 
Nationalist China came apart at the seams, 
disintegrating under the weight of invasion, 
inflation, and inept rule. For anyone inter- 
ested in why China went Communist, this 
volume is required reading. 

ALLEN S. WHITING 

Washington, D. C. 


Epcar O’BALLANCE. The Red Army of 
China: A Short History. Pp. 231. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. 
$6.00. 

The title of the last chapter, “The 
Armed Forces of Red China—Facts,” im- 
mediately creates the inference that the 
previous chapters are largely shrewd 
guesswork, since very few primary refer- 
ence sources are cited and there are hardly 
any footnotes. In fact, the author himself 
frankly says: “What I have written is most 
probably what did happen.” The book, 
however, is well written, holds the reader’s 
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attention, and is fine as a very short his- 
tory. Nevertheless, the treatment of po- 
litical events is much too sketchy to have 
any substantial value, and serious students 
of Far Eastern history will only be mildly 
interested. The author is a major in the 
British army, and rightly is concerned 
principally with military matters. He 
dates the birth of the Chinese Red army 
from August 1, 1927, and recounts the 
saga of the Long March, the familiar story 
of the Red army’s use of guerrilla warfare 
and its avoidance, in the main, of posi- 
tional battles until the end, when it fought 
the battle of Suchow, which was a classic 
example of encirclement and destruction 
of enemy forces piecemeal. However, all 
this is well known, and one wonders 
about the book’s value even to military 
strategists. 

A nonmilitary reader is not particularly 
concerned with the increase and decrease 
in number of the various Communist 
armies at different times, but is more. inter- 
ested in the thumbnail sketches of the Red 
military leaders and with the story of the 
struggle inside the Communist hierarchy, 
with Mao, Tse-tung and Chu Teh allied 
against Chang, Kuo-t’ao, and later against 
Li, Li-san, The frequent switching of 
sides by both officers and men after a 
defeat and their incorporation into the 
victorious army is reminiscent of the tales 
about the armies of ancient China, but the 
use of the peasantry as part-time Red 
soldiers is a more modern device. 

The author comments correctly that, 
after the Sino-Japanese war, it was hardly 
possible for the Chinese Reds to have 
gained possession in Manchuria of such 
large numbers of vehicles, tanks, aircraft, 
and field guns following the Japanese sur- 
render unless these had been handed over 
to them by the Russian generals acting on 
orders from Moscow. 

Chiang, K’ai-shek is credited with aware- 
ness of the danger to the Nationalists from 
the Communists as the number-one enemy 
rather than from the Japanese and as being 
practically alone in recognizing the full por- 
tent of the Red threat to China. His Red 
extermination campaigns are detailed; yet 
one gets the feeling that the author seems 
not to be greatly impressed by Chiang’s 
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ability in military matters and rather 
agrees with General Joseph Stilwell’s de- 
scription of him as the “peanut,” since he 
usually succeeded only when he followed 
the strategy of his German advisers. 

There are quite a few statements made 
to which one might take exception, but the 
book is provocative and worth reading. 

ALBERT E. KANE 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Department of Interior 

Washington, D. C. 


Joun D. Montcomery. The Politics of 
Foreign Aid: American Experience in 
Southeast Asia. Pp. xv, 336. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, for the Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1962. $6.50. 


This book draws mainly on the author’s 
personal experience in research and teach- 
ing in Vietnam, but also on case studies 
in Burma, Taiwan, and Thailand. The 
author was assisted by a study group 
organized by the Council of Foreign Rela- 
tions, under the chairmanship of Carter 
Goodrich. The author contrasts the simple 
Soviet-bloc approach to foreign aid, where 
immediate political objectives govern, with 
the more complex approach of the United 
States, where “power and conscience have 
been at the two poles of American foreign 
policy.” Dr. Montgomery summarizes the 
objectives of the United States aid in his 
own words as “a stable and decent world 
order,” although he is careful to point out 
that “stable” does not mean “static.” 
Military aid may have negative effects in 
terms of these goals; the author points to 
the Vietnamese incursions across the Cam- 
bodian border, representing armed conflict 
between “two nations that are under the 
protection of SEATO [Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization], both employing 
American arms.” The negative potentials 
of economic aid, he said, “are almost as 
appalling as those of military assistance.” 
Here, however, he does not quote chapter 
and verse, but merely says that efforts to 
diversify agriculture may “run dry in the 
sands of custom.” In the reviewer's 
opinion, the “sands of custom” have been 
grossly exaggerated as an obstacle to eco- 
nomic growth. A more important point 
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is barely hinted at: there may be conflict 
between United States surplus commodity 
disposal policy and aid, as in the case of 
rice and Thailand (p. 29). 

In general, the author concludes that, 
in the case of Vietnam, “American aid has 
not accomplished the building of a nation 
unaided, but few—least of all President 
Diem himself—would argue that Vietnam 
could have survived without it” (p. 46). 
In general, while American aid has proba- 
bly not changed any foreign or domestic 
policies in Southeast Asia that affect vital 
national interests of those nations, it 
has given decisive support to governments 
seeking to maintain their independence, 
and types of international and domestic 
policy that will contribute toward stability 
and decency have been sustained. 

In light of the recommendations of the 
Clay Report, the author’s comments on the 
attitude of United States aid policy toward 
encouragement of private enterprise are of 
some interest. Dr. Montgomery feels that 
in the case of Vietnam the “mere accept- 
ance of American efforts to encourage free 
enterprise” made the task there relatively 
easy. It was easier still in Taiwan, where 
private industrial development was not a 
political issue at all. Rapid industrializa- 
tion could be encouraged without any con- 
flict between the United States aid mission, 
or United States policy, and the local gov- 
ernment. He cites a speech of Ngo Dinh 
Nhu, in which he equates communism with 
aid as the two current versions of colonial- 
ism. Aid, in turn, is identified with capital- 
ism. This is an attitude one could find 
among some leaders in other Southeast 
Asian countries, such as Indonesia. It is 
a measure of the failure of our public-rela- 
tions programs in these countries that we 
have permitted so many people to believe 
both that there is little to choose between 
communism and Western democracy—both 
being continuations of nineteenth-century 
colonialism—and that aid is an instrument 
of Western colonialism. 

Dr. Montgomery deals with both the 
United Nations and the Colombo Plan in 
Southeast Asia in a few pages of the 
chapter entitled “American Politics and 
Foreign Aid.” The author shows little 
knowledge of either program. He seems 
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to regard the United Nations and the 
Colombo Plan as nuisances, interfering 
with the free operations of the United 
States mission. He says regretfully: “In 
the last analysis there remains little pros- 
pect for reduction in the number of agen- 
cies or countries engaged in offering foreign 
aid to the underdeveloped world. The 
purposes of the donors are too disparate 
to permit. the merging of all their activi- 
ties into a single agency, or even to yield 
to a very high degree of coordination.” 
The reviewer is on record as being opposed 
to this point of view. In the last chapter 
of my own book—United Nations and the 
U. S. Foreign Economic Policy—I suggest 
a broader organizational framework for 
foreign aid which would permit a good 
deal of co-ordination and division of labor 
among the various aid programs. In any 
case, the whole trend of events would seem 
to deny the validity of Dr. Montgomery’s 
contention in this regard—notably the 
growing role of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) in the field of foreign aid and 
the recent addition of Japan to the OECD 
members to form a “donors’ club.” The 
author had a surer touch when discussing 
the role of United States politics as a 
hampering, if not crippling, factor in 
United States aid policy. 

With Dr. Montgomery’s general con- 
clusions, however, this reviewer has no 
quarrel. The long-term tendency of Amer- 
ican aid, he says, “has been to contribute 
to trends toward a pluralistic society re- 
sembling that which in the Western world 
has afforded protection against government 
by and for the self-appointed few... 
No one should presume that foreign aid 
can produce or even sustain a particular 
form of government, but it can strongly 
support the elements capable of con- 
tributing to a better political and economic 
life if it is flexibly administered with such 
purposes in mind.” 

BENJAMIN HIGGINS 

Professor of Economics 

University of Texas 


Saur Rose (Ed.). ‘Politics in Southern 
Asia. Pp. ix, 386. New York: St 
Martin’s Press, 1963. $10.00. 
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The papers in this volume, originally 
presented in late 1961 at a symposium on 
“The Political Evolution of South and 
South-East Asia since Independence,” held 
at St. Antony’s College, Oxford, consti- 
tute a sophisticated and comprehensive 
analysis of the political evolution, ideas 
and ideologies, institutions, and forces in 
South and Southeast Asia since the end 
of World War II. For South Asia a re- 
cently published companion volume deal- 
ing with similar themes, also mostly by 
British specialists, entitled Politics and 
Society in India and edited by C. H. Phil- 
lips (1963), may be recommended. It is 
unfortunate that this published volume 
dropped the term “South-East Asia” from 
the title, for Southeast Asia should not be 
treated as simply an extension of South 
Asia. In the introductory chapter, Rupert 
Emerson expresses doubts as to “whether 
it is possible to make so vast a segment of 
the world a comprehensible and intelligible 
unit,” especially since “India is so much a 
world in itself that one must be sceptical 
of lumping it in with a number of other 
countries.” 

Aside from four general papers, with 
some useful comments by other partici- 
pants in the conference, the symposium 
features separate papers, each prepared by 
a different specialist, on the politics of 
each of the countries of South and South- 
east Asia. The different authorship un- 
doubtedly accounts for some of the peculi- 
arities in relative length and treatment. 
The longest paper deals with Laos, and is 
more than twice the length of the papers 
on Burma, Indonesia, Malaya, and the 
Philippines. The paper on Ceylon is 
longer than that on Pakistan, and is only 
a page shorter than the paper on India. 

There are some differences in points of 
view, as on the nature of the emerging 
“new classes” in the new nations of the 
area, but in general the contributors to 
the symposium show a remarkable degree 
of agreement. They realize that the poli- 
tics of transitional societies are complex 
and unpredictable, that political idioms and 
political styles are changing, that the new 
nations of South: and Southeast Asia have 
experienced many vicissitudes in the first 
years of independence, that, on the whole, 
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save to some degree in India and the 
Philippines, the governments that have 
emerged have been neither very stable nor 
very democratic, and that these countries 
are likely to experience even greater vicis- 
situdes in the years immediately ahead. 
While some of the contributors, notably 
Maurice Zinkin, stress the urge for equal- 
ity as the basic operative force among the 
peoples of the region, most accept the view 
of George Kahin that this is “only one of 
several major forces,” and that “our ap- 
proach ought to be more pluralistic, en- 
compassing a much wider range of opera- 
tive forces, traditional as well as modern, 
and alive to the ways in which they inter- 
act... and to the tensions, dislocations 
and adjustments which result from such 
interaction.” 

The authors of these papers, like most 
Western students, take a rather dim view 
of the evolution and orientation of the 
newly emergent nations of South and 
Southeast Asia, and they obviously have 
grave reservations regarding the future of 
these nations. They are disturbed by what 
Francis Carnell calls “the obvious poverty 
of most Asian political thinking”; they 
agree with Saul Rose that “Asian democ- 
racy ... appears suspiciously like old- 
fashioned autocracy with a different label”; 
and they share Carnell’s suspicion that the 
ideologies that have evolved “may be mere 
political tools for legitimizing a type of 
elite government which has deep historical 
roots throughout this region.” 

Such doubts and reservations, clearly 
justified, should be considered in perspec- 
tive. The nations of South and Southeast 
Asia have impressive achievements to their 
credit in a few short years, and many of 
them have laid the basis for more rapid 
progress, if they can avoid the dangers of 
fragmentation and extremism. They have 
survived, and the worst has not happened. 
Many of their leaders, and increasing 
numbers of their peoples, genuinely aspire 
to democratic goals. We are often told 
that optimism, hope, and the idea of 
progress are less common in the East than 
in the West. Western students sometimes 
seem to abandon these ingredients of their 
own tradition when they consider the hard 
realities of the transitional societies of the 
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non-Western world. Is this abdication 
really necessary? 
Norman D. PALMER 
Professor of Political Science 


University of Pennsylvania 


Wituram C. JoHNsTonE. Burmas Foreign 
Policy: A Study in Neutralism. Pp. ix, 
339. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. $7.50. 


In recent years no subject in interna-. 


tional relations has evoked as much non- 
sense as “neutralism.” Unquestionably, 
the late John Foster Dulles pushed the 
subject to what might be called the hard- 
view extreme when he condemned in the 
strongest moral terms those who followed 
such policies. Subsequently, the Dulles 
critics have gone to the opposite and 
equally absurd extreme of extolling as 
sentimental wisdom the patently wishy- 
washy statements of ineffectual statesmen. 
The subject has been so jinxed as far as 
rational analysis is concerned that seasoned 
and sophisticated observers instinctively 
react skeptically to announcement of any 
new book on the issue. Happily this study 
by William C. Johnstone, the former di- 
rector of the Rangoon-Hopkins Center for 
Southeast Asian Studies and professor at 
the Johns Hopkins University School of 
Advanced International Studies, violates 
all of these earlier traditions, and stands 
out as the most successful analysis of the 
complex issues of neutralism to date. 

The secret of how Professor Johnstone 
has been able to give us this remarkably 
refreshing study is relatively simple: he 
has appreciated the degree to which the 
foreign-policy orientations of weak states 
must be a function of their domestic 
political life, and he has successfully found 
the right balance point between a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the sentiments 
of the leaders in new states and a clear- 
headed appraisal of the precise conse- 
quences of their actions. In his introduc- 
tion, Johnstone makes it clear that there 
is not a general category of neutralist 
states, for each country must, in foreign 
affairs, reflect the realities of its particular 
history, its geography, and its position of 
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power, The tendency to think in general 
terms about neutralism has led both the 
critics and the sympathizers back to com- 
pile their separate categories of the total 
vices or virtues of the “neutralist” 
states, and thus each side has been able to 
present highly exaggerated and biased 
judgments, 

Johnstone demonstrates that Burmese 
neutralism is in many respects unique, and 
what it shares with Indian, Indonesian, 
and Cambodian versions of neutralism is 
more at the level of sentiment and frustra- 
tion than of rational calculations. In ar- 
riving at this. conclusion, Johnstone pre- 
sents a detailed and extremely insightful 
analysis of modern Burmese political de- 
velopments. His treatment of the immedi- 
ate postwar years unfortunately reflects 
his dependence on the general literature 
on that period, which is not of particularly 
high quality and which is characterized 
by a rather innocently optimistic view of 
Burmese accomplishments. Once John- 
stone reaches the period when he had 
firsthand contacts with the Burma scene, 
the quality of analysis conspicuously im- 
proves. Unquestionably, his treatment of 
the period from 1958 to 1962 is not only 
the most revealing and sensitive analysis 
of the split in the Anti-Fascist Peoples 
Freedom League (AFPFL), the decline of 
U Nu, and the emergence of the army as 
the ruling force, but it also ranks among 
the best political reporting of any period 
of Burmese history. 

In his final evaluation, Johnstone pre- 
sents with sympathetic understanding the 
essentially Burmese case for her foreign 
policies. He then examines many of the 
emotional and cultural considerations sup- 
porting these Burmese feelings. There is, 
for example, the strong Burmese quality 
of believing that friendship can solve all 
problems, Johnstone notes the frantic 
Burmese concern with friendship; then he 
raises the hard question of whether the 
Burmese may not have lost all their pos- 
sible international friends by seeking al- 
ways to be “independent.” One is re- 
minded that only a Burmese ambassador 
could have conceived of the plan of 
strengthening peace and international good 
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will by planning a dinner party to which 
he invited, pair by pair, the representa- 
tives of governments which do not recog- 
nize each other—the Chinese Communist 
and the American, the East and the West 
German, the Egyptian and the Israeli, and 
so on. In emerging unperturbed from the 
shambles of the party, the Burmese am- 
bassador expressed another sentiment 
which Johnstone finds to be characteristic 
of Burmese diplomacy: he declared that 
his policies were not guided by rigid prin- 
ciples but only by where moral right and 
wrong lie. As usual the implication was 
that all who oppose or criticize Burmese 
conduct must be on the side of the moral 
wrong. 

In his conclusion Johnstone moves 
beyond the level of attitude and sentiment 
and seeks to make a coldly realistic ap- 
praisal of where neutralism has taken 
Burma. His conclusion is disquieting, for 
he shows that the steady drift of Burma 
under Chinese Communist pressure has 
been away from her initial course toward 
democratic development. All those who 
take an easy view of the presumed ad- 
vantages of neutralism should ponder 
well Johnstone’s balanced and objective 
judgments. 

Lucian W. Pye 

Professor of Political Science 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


James W. Spain. The People of the 
Khyber: The Pathans of Pakistan. Pp. 
190. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1963. No price. 

The author, in his preface, modestly 
waives any claim that his book be con- 
sidered a “Jandmark in the literature on 
the Pathans,” or its appearance an “event 
of great significance.” It is not. Nor can 
it be said that he has been notably suc- 
cessful in his expressed aim “to convey 
something of what... [the Pathans] 
themselves feel for their own way of life” 
(p. 11), a task more difficult than Mr. 
Spain perhaps realizes. Pathans in con- 
siderable numbers make their appearance 
on these pages, but the author is con- 
stantly present, and we see, in fact, through 
his eyes and share in his reactions to 
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people, places, and events. The book is, 
first of all, a personal narrative. 

This is not to dismiss it as of no ac- 
count. Mr. Spain is well qualified to 
introduce a reader to the peoples of 
the northwestern frontier. He first be- 
came acquainted—and fascinated—with the 
Pathans while he served as Vice-Consul 
at the American Embassy in Karachi. 
Deciding to pursue his studies of these 
people in a more scholarly and systematic 
fashion than was possible under the cir- 
cumstances, he resigned from the Foreign 
Service and enrolled in Columbia Univer- 
sity. There and in London he studied 
the extensive literature on the area and 
in subsequent trips to Pakistan travelled 
widely in the frontier districts. The reader 
will find in this book a sketch of the 
history of the Pathans, a brief account of 
some of their important institutions, and 
glimpses of their famous men. For the 
most part, the material is presented 
within a framework of personal travel and 
experience, 

The student already acquainted with the 
literature on the Pathans will be interested 
in this book chiefly for the information 
Mr. Spain provides on developments in- 
volving the frontier in the years since 
Pakistan became a separate and inde- 
pendent nation. In the final chapters, he 
sums up the facts available and his impres- 
sions gathered in trips up and down the 
frontier, including a few forays into tribal 
territory as well as a journey over the 
Khyber to Kabul. To summarize very 
briefly, he is sanguine about the future of 
the Pathans as an important and integral 
part of the population of West Pakistan, 
and “hopeful” for a solution to the Push- 
toonistan issue. Looking rather far ahead 
with respect to this last, he writes concern- 
ing the two countries involved: “Indeed, 
many leaders and officials on both sides 
remain able to contemplate with equa- 
nimity and even with hope the prospect 
of some kind of confederation” (p. 181) 
of Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

i. Dororny M. SPENCER 

Visiting Lecturer 

South Asia Regional Studies 

University of Pennsylvania 
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EUROPEAN HISTORY AND 
GOVERNMENT 


R. WELLDON Finn. An Introduction to 
Domesday Book. Pp. xiv, 306. New 
York: Barnes and Noble, 1963. $5.00. 


For readers of this journal perhaps the 
main interest of this volume is the au- 
thor’s summary account (pp. 3-99) of the 
administrative process employed by the 
government of William the Conqueror 
(1066-1086) to produce the historically 
unique record called—since the second half 
of the twelfth century—Domesday Book. 
Much of this discussion necessarily deals 
with the nature and structure of Anglo- 
Norman feudal society, since any adminis- 
trative system can be fully intelligible only 
in terms of the society in which it operates. 
The student who desires “an introduction” 
to the subject will find this section rather 
slow reading unless he already has a 
fairly detailed knowledge of this period of 
English history and has not forgotten too 
much of his Latin. 

The second section of the volume (pp. 
103-214) provides an analysis of the eco- 
nomic resources of Anglo-Norman England, 
including a discussion of the nonnoble rural 
and urban population, so far as these may 
be reconstructed from the statistics of 
Domesday Book. Here again, technical 
terms abound, and the reader with no pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject may find 
it difficult to distinguish between the more 
and the less important subjects or terms 
discussed. Perhaps the most useful chap- 
ter is the detailed discussion of “The 
Appurtenances of the Manor,” which pro- 
vides an admirable antidote against the 
sort of oversimplification about “the” 
medieval manor found in many textbook 
accounts. 

A third and final section (pp. 217-278) 
deals with the ‘nobility, ecclesiastical and 
lay, including the king ‘as greatest feudal 
lord, primarily from the point of view of 
their feudal and nonfeudal financial re- 
sources. On this general subject, Domes- 
day has much less to tell us than we would 
like to know, a fact fully reflected in this 
rather sketchy account. 

A reviewer is tempted to compare this 
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volume with Ballard’s The Domesday In- 
quest (1906) or with Maitland’s Domesday 
Book and Beyond (1897) or with Round’s 
first chapter in Feudal England (1895). 
As an imtroduction to the subject, this 
volume clearly supersedes Ballard; it is 
not so clear that the beginner would profit 
more from starting with Welldon Finn 
rather than with Maitland or Round. 
However, if one were restricted to reading 
only a single volume, this gives us the 
fullest discussion available of all aspects 
of Domesday studies, including most of the 
recent literature. 
Rosert S. Hoyt 
Professor of History 
University of Minnesota 


Lauro MARTINES. The Social World of 
the Florentine Humanists, 1390-1460. 
Pp. x, 419, Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1963. $8.50. 


The last decade has seen a remarkably 
fruitful development in our understanding 
of the political and social history of later 
medieval and Renaissance Florence, and 
this book is very much in the mainstream 
of recent scholarship. In its general con- 
ception of Florentine history and in the 
questions it asks, it is close to the work 
of Hans Baron; its social emphasis and 
solid grounding in archival sources owe 
much to Gene Brucker; and it clearly 
looks ahead to the conclusions for a later 
period of Felix Gilbert and Rudolph von 
Albertini. Not the least interesting aspect 
of this book, therefore, is the manner in 
which it mediates among the works of 
others in what is, nevertheless, not a syn- 
thesis but a monograph of substance which 
studies in some depth a period hitherto 
little explored, the central decades of the 
fifteenth century. 

Martines is concerned with two ques- 
tions, and, while both are important, the 
absence of any necessary connection be- 
tween them is a real weakness in this 
book. The first question is most clearly 
indicated by the title, and has to do with 
the place of the humanist in Florentine 
society. For the author has recognized 
that if Baron’s emphasis on the civic con- 
cerns of Florentine humanism is valid, 
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we must reconsider the stereotype of 
the itinerant, impecunious, and unstable 
humanist. He proceeds to do so by study- 
ing ten humanists intensively—and forty- 
five others whose profiles are given in 
an appendix—applying to them the four 
criteria of wealth, activity in public life, 
family distinction, and the ability to con- 
tract marriages with other important fami- 
lies. In this way, Martines succeeds in 
demonstrating conclusively that the typical 
Florentine humanist was, in fact, a man 
of substance and responsibility, who en- 
joyed the respect of the community. 

It is useful to have this question dis- 
posed of so decisively, even though the 
results are not likely to surprise many 
scholars. With his second question, how- 
ever, Martines opens up a whole new range 
of problems. In a concluding chapter, he 
presents a general discussion of the later 
development of Florentine humanism as 
the vigor of the republic declined and the 
disguised Medici principate was estab- 
lished, and he suggests how the civic spirit 
deteriorated as the humanist group, al- 
ready tending to become a closed caste, 
was slowly converted into a class of de- 
pendents, more courtiers than citizens, -If 
this essay is of a totally different texture 
from the rest of the book and seems only 
to a minor degree based on the evidence 
presented in earlier chapters, it may still 
in the long run prove the most stimulating 
part of the book. For only when the 
questions it raises have been fully ex- 
plored can we begin to understand the re- 
lation between Machiavelli and Florentine 
humanism. 

WILLIAM J. BOUWSMA 

Professor of History 

University of California 

Berkeley 


G. M. H. Crarx. A History of Australia, 
Vol. I: From the Earliest Times to the 
Age of Macquarie. Pp. 422. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1963. 
$10.00. 


It may be suggested that university 
teaching to some extent slumbered in Aus- 
tralia until about 1900, when a large 
number of new chairs were created, es- 
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pecially in history’ and geography. In 
earlier days I recall only the names of 
Wood—at Sydney—and Scott—at Mel- 
bourne—as professors of history, but in 
the last ten years a vast increase in the 
study of the history of Australia has de- 
veloped. A national committee concerning 
an Australian dictionary of biography was 
decided upon, and the book under review 
is the first of a number of a volumes to 
be published with that end in view. 

In the first chapters dealing with “the 
earliest times,” Professor Clark seems to 
have chosen to contrast the religious lean- 
ings of the Catholic and Protestant explorers 
as a deciding factor in the plans of the lead- 
ers involved, although the vital mercantile 
interests of the Spanish and Dutch are 
adequately described also. One example 
of Clark’s somewhat sectarian approach is 
his revival of the question as to whether 
the Catholic discoveries of Australia del 
Espiritu Santo supported the claim, taught 
in Catholic schools for some years after 
1895, that the discovery of Australia itself 
was by Catholics. The next few chapters 
emphasize ‘the somewhat higher motives of 
the orthodox Church of England form of 
religion, for both Johnson and Marsden— 
the new incumbents—were parsons with 
strong Evangelical prejudices, and usually 
supported the autocratic rule of the 
governors. 

The acts of the five governors from 
Phillip (1788) to the age of Macquarie are 
covered in considerable detail in the two 
hundred pages devoted to that period. As 
Australian history never included battles 
with foreign enemies or aborigines, Clark 
was, perhaps, compelled to rely on the 
bases of the political struggles which were, 
indeed, notable during these years. Here 
I venture to insert my main criticism of 
Clark’s history. He has ignored the advice 
of a famous historian who has written 
on a somewhat parallel type of settlement. 
John Smith of Virginia warns us: “History 
without Geography Wandreth as a Vagrant 
without a certain habitation.” To the 
earliest settlers near Sydney, the main 
obstacles must surely have seemed to be 
difficulties which still face one of the 
largest cities in the world—the absence of 
croplands and the rugged topographic bar- 
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rier which still largely shuts off all com- 
munication with the inner lowlands. We 
find these problems only casually men- 
tioned and never mapped or analyzed, al- 
though there are many useful maps dealing 
with exploration where such data could 
easily have been inserted. 

This book, however, does deal fully with 
the rather petty squabbles which led to 
angry political opposition between convicts 
and the strong merchant parties in the 
community. Phillip meets with much 
praise in Clark’s description, while several 
of his successors, for example, Grose and 
Patterson, were not good administrators— 
in Clark’s opinion. Governor Hunter, 
1797-1800, unfortunately antagonized John 
Macarthur, already a prosperous wool- 
grower, and Palmer, a Scotch Unitarian, 
and some of their complaints . reached 
powerful politicians in England, so 
Hunter was soon replaced by Philip 
Gidley King. Governor Bligh (1806) 
soon antagonized Macarthur, Blaxland, 
Marsden, Atkins, and other important 
settlers and military men. In 1808 the 
opponents of Bligh, under Macarthur and 
Major Johnston, led a revolt against Bligh. 
In 1809, the best-known of the early 
governors, Lachlan Macquarie, became 
governor, and he held office until 1821. In 
his later years, he also spent much of his 
time dealing with the opposition of dis- 
satisfied merchants and wealthy settlers. 

GRIFFITH TAYLOR 

New South Wales 

Australia 


Louise NALBANDIAN. The Armenian 
Revolutionary Movement: The Develop- 
ment of Armenian Political Parties 
through the Nineteenth Century. Pp. ix, 
247. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, under the 
auspices of the Near Eastern Center, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
1963. $6.00. 

American scholarship has often been 
criticized for its provincialism, limited ob- 
jectives, and narrow horizons. Whatever 
justification there was for such criticism in 
the past, it has now lost its validity, for 
our research students and writers have 
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expanded their fields of study, and pursue 
their work in all parts of the world. As 
the result of this rather sudden broadening 
of the scholarly horizon, many little-known 
lands, little-heard-of peoples and their his- 
tories have attained some importance in 
recent years. The volume on hand, the 
enlarged and enriched version of a doctoral 
dissertation at Stanford University, is a 
case in point, and its publication by a 
leading university press is encouraging evi- 
dence that the relatively unknown field of 
Armenian studies is attaining maturity in 
this country. 

The difficult and intriguing task Miss 
Nalbandian has undertaken is at once 
challenging and depressing; it is the tragic 
story of a people long inured to subjection 
to alien overlords in their homeland, who, 
while trying to free themselves from their 
oppressors, were blotted out of existence. 
This story the author narrates in consider- 
able detail, dealing with nearly all the 
plans, projects, and plots devised and 
partly implemented by a small band of 
dedicated, half-educated, idealistic, and 
visionary Armenian patriots. Such men 
had little share in the first uprising against 
Turkish authorities in 1862 at Zeitun, in 
Cilicia, for this was an almost spontane- 
ous mass rising against Turkish tax col- 
lectors. The role of agitator-idealists was 
also limited in the Armenakan organization 
formed in 1885, but with the rise of the 
two politically motivated organizations, the 
Henchakian in 1887, and the Federation in 
1890, such men were in charge of the fate 
of a people who, in Gibbon’s words, “were 
seldom permitted to enjoy the tranquillity 
of servitude.” Were these men and their 
followers in any measure responsible for 
the Armenian tragedy in Turkey? The 
author is silent on that question, for her 
narrative ends with the events of 1896. 
But by implication she seems to say: these 
men by their talks, showy behavior and 
ill-conceived acts unwittingly encouraged 
the Turks and the Kurds to bring on that 
tragedy. in 1915. In addition to the 
copious and helpful notes (pp. 187-220) 
and an excellent bibliography (pp. 221- 
235), the two introductory chapters (pp. 
1-66) trace the course of Armenian strug- 
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gle for freedom through the ages and the 
Armenian national awakening in modern 
times. 
A. O. SARKISSIAN 
Analyst in Middle Eastern and 
East European Affairs 
Library of Congress 


ALEXANDER DALLIN, Merritt ABRASH, 
Grirrorp D. Marone, MICHAEL Boro 
PetrovicH, James M. Ports, and AL- 
FRED J. RæBErR. Russian Diplomacy and 
Eastern Europe, 1914-1917. Edited by 
Henry L. Roberts. Pp. xviii, 305. New 
York: King’s Crown Press of Columbia 
University Press, 1963. No price. 


This is a group of revised studies that 
were originally prepared over a period of 
years in the international relations semi- 
nars of the Russian Institute at Columbia 
University. They are excellent essays 
built on available source materials and, as 
is to be expected, with special attention to 
Russian documents and monographs. No 
startling new revelations appear, but the 
description and evaluation of events cast 
new light on the functioning of the Russian 
government during World War I, and on 
differences among the Allies on how to 
win friends and influence people. Diplo- 
matic concessions and tactics changed 
somewhat with the success or defeat of 
the Russian armies, but, on the whole, 
Russian policy lacked flexibility. The 
acquisition of the Straits and the control 
of Poland were the two great constants 
around which Russian diplomatic maneu- 
vers revolved. 

Alexander Dallin writes on “The Future 
of Poland” and stresses the failure of the 
Russian government to come to any 
decision on this question, which lost them 
even the support of those Poles who 
favored Russia at the start of the war. 
The Russians always resisted the efforts 
of their allies to treat the Polish problem 
as an international one, and they won 
their point when France in 1917 agreed 
that Russia would have a free hand to 
determine her western frontiers in return 
for allowing France to determine her own 
eastern boundary as she saw fit. The 
Polish problem prevented any consistent 
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policy of Pan-Slavism and played a sig- 
nificant part in Russian war aims in rela- 
tion to Austria-Hungary, a subject which 
is studied by Merritt Abrash. Actually 
the Tsar had little dynastic sympathy for 
Francis Joseph or for William II, which 
is stressed in the article on “War Aims 
toward Germany” by Gifford D. Malone. 
While Abrash in his essay correctly insists 
that Sazonov’s war-aims program of Sep- 
tember 14, 1914, was a thirteen-point pro- 
gram and not the twelve-point program 
which has become “a byword among stu- 
dents of First World War diplomatic his- 
tory” (p. 81), Malone repeatedly refers 
to Sazonov’s program as the twelve-point 
program. A minor inconsistency, which 
leads to a more important observation: 
that while the essayists necessarily deal 
with some of the same material there is 
very little repetition or overlapping in the 
volume. In the three concluding essays, 
Michael Boro Petrovich deals with “The 
Italo-Yugoslav Boundary Question, 1914- 
1915,” and James M. Potts and Alfred J. 
Rieber, respectively, with the entrance of 
Bulgaria and Rumania into the war. 

Well-documented, with a good bibliogra- 
phy, this is a volume to be consulted by 
those who are concerned with the secret 
treaties and war aims of the powers during 
World War I. 

E. C. HELMREICH 
Thomas Brackett Reed Professor of 
History and Political Science 
Bowdoin College 


MattuEWw P. GALLAGHER. The Soviet 
History of World War II: Myths, 
Memories, and Realities. Pp. xvi, 205. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. 
$6.00. 

Two decades of perspective now under- 
lie our understanding of World War II. 
While in the West we have had varying 
spurts of intensity in the writing of 
memoirs and histories of this period, the 
line of interpretation has been even and 
the growth of knowledge cumulative. In 
the Soviet Union, it has been otherwise. 
Artificial and changing current political con- 
siderations have governed the pace, nature, 
direction, and content of Soviet histori- 
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ography of the war. And they have done 
so proceeding from the premise that; as 
this reviewer once put it, history is a 
projection of politics into the past. 

The major change in Soviet writing on 
World War II has come since Stalin’s 
death. As Dr. Gallagher notes, the more 
liberal attitude toward historiography of 
the war which has appeared in recent 
years has not been the result of Soviet 
admission that history should be the 
servant of truth rather than propaganda, 
but rather of an awareness of the greater 
. long-run effectiveness of using more truth. 
The Khrushchev administration “appears 
willing to keep history captive, rather than 
to execute it, as Stalin had done.” 

Obviously such questions as the respon- 
sibility for Soviet failure to be properly 
prepared for the German attack and for 
the travail of deep invasion lie heavily on 
the Soviet leadership. The “cult of the 
personality” of Stalin served formerly to 
whitewash this question, and more recently 
as scapegoat. But the opening up, since 
1955, of historical treatment of such ques- 
tions, rather than bland nonrecognition of 
them, has necessarily invoked renewed his- 
torical study and writing to the extent that 
there is now, for the first time, some Soviet 
contribution to the history of World War 
II. The author reviews the problem of 
sources and limits on availability of data. 

Dr. Gallagher’s study provides an excel- 
lent, thorough, and valuable analysis of the 
problem and of the main lines of develop- 
ment of changing Soviet historiography of 
the war. He has selected, well, key episodes 
of the war period to trace. The viewpoints 
and interests of various groups concerned 
—the Party, the professional historians, 
the military, the writers—are examined. 

This book makes a welcome contribution 
to understanding of the role of history 
and historiography in Soviet society and 
politics, and some “bonus” contribution to 
the actual history of the war on the 
eastern front as well. It is well worth 
reading. 

RAYMOND L. GARTHOFF 

Professorial Lecturer 

Institute of Sino-Soviet Studies 

George Washington University 
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The Early Goebbels Diaries, 1925-1926. 
Edited by Helmut Heiber. Translated 
from the German by Oliver Watson, Pp. 
156. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1963. $5.50. 

This diary of the man who was later to 
become Hitler’s Minister of Propaganda, 
and who, overtaken by catastrophe in 
April 1945, followed his leader into death, 
tells us very little about the political events 
during the fifteen months which it covers. 


- But as a document of Goebbels the man 


it is of unique value. Like the other men 
around Hitler, he was a failure in his pro- 
fessional life. Intelligent above the aver- 
age, he had been a brilliant student. But 
after winning the Ph.D. degree in the 
University of Heidelberg, he bitterly dis- 
appointed his lower middle-class family by- 
frittering away his time in poorly paid 
jobs and frustrating love affairs, while un- 
appreciative publishers, Jews all of them 
according to Dr. Goebbels’ later explana- 
tions, returned the novels, plays, and essays 
produced in his spare time. In the end 
the young man found a haven and a con- 
genial field of activity in the officialdom of 
the National Socialist Party. In 1925 the 
party, reorganized by Hitler after his re- 
lease from confinement, passed through a 
crisis. The brothers Strasser, animated 
by strong socialist convictions, challenged 
Hitler’s supremacy, and, for some time, 
the club-footed little doctor, filled himself 
with social resentment, was close to these 
left-wing deviators. So the crisis in the 
party became a crisis in Goebbels’ life as 
reflected by his diary. It shows him 
wavering and then whole-heartedly submit- 
ting to the leader. Goebbels is too self- 
conscious a writer to be honest with him- 
self as a diarist. So his alternating fits of 
cynicism and sentimentality, exaltation and 
dejection, truculence and self-pity will 
fail to win the reader’s interest, let alone 
his sympathy. Yet a few passages testify 
to a total commitment and a deep emotion 
—those in which he records his meetings 
with Hitler: he recognized in him the 
creator of the Third Reich, an instrument 
of fate determined by God, and he likened 
him to a child, a cat, a lion. “I could 
not bear it if I had to despair of this man” 
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(p. 50). He, like many before and after 
him, had met with his angel, little knowing 
that this was the destroyer. 
HELMUT KUHN 
Professor of Philosophy 
University of München 


Warrer SranL (Ed.). The Politics of 
Postwar Germany. Pp. xv, 480. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. 
$6.00. 

This very substantial and useful volume 
consists of some forty articles contributed 
by a very brilliant and highly competent 
group of German and foreign commenta- 
tors and scholars under the capable editor- 
ship of Walter Stahl, executive director of 
the Atlantik-Bruecke, This respected non- 
partisan organization and its director, de- 
voted to promoting better understanding 
between the United States and Germany, 
deserve great credit for producing this 
volume, which is devoted principally to 
answering the question concerning how 
firmly democracy is established in Ger- 
many. 

Historians, political scientists, sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, journalists, and foreign 
commentators of experience and distinction 
have carefully and objectively analyzed 
and dissected almost every conceivable 
angle of this fateful problem. The result 
is to give the reader a very sound perspec- 
tive on German political and social institu- 
tions as they relate to Germany’s place 
in the present-day world. No important 
aspect of the problem is glossed over, and 
no significant omissions are found. 

West Germany’s record of resisting 
all totalitarian temptations both within 
the country and from the East is clearly 
shown. The progress the West Germans 
have made in rooting out the remnants of 
naziism and in strengthening the under- 
pinnings of their democratic system is 
amply demonstrated. The country’s choice 
in favor of Western values and its co- 
operation with the democratic world are 
shown to have contributed immeasurably 
to peace and to the resistance to Com- 
munist domination. : 

In a short review it is not possible to 
do justice to all of the many contributors. 
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But this reviewer was especially impressed 
with Professor Freund’s remarkable review 
of German history in thirty pages, Fritz 
Alleman’s analysis of Rapallo, Professor 
Rothfels’ discussion of the resistance move- 
ment, and Theodore Sommer’s treatment 
of Nazis in the judiciary. The inclusion 
of official reports dealing with the prosecu- 
tion of National Socialist crimes and with 
rightist groups in Western Germany is 
noteworthy. A good selected bibliography 
is also appended. 

The volume has certainly achieved its 
aim of giving a highly intelligent answer 
to the question of the success of democ- 
racy in Germany. It really accomplishes 
much more, in that it illuminates so many 
facets of German life about which there 
has been so much speculation and so little 
authoritative analysis. The book should 
be widely read, in whole or in part, and 
should be required reading for all students 
of Germany. 

James K. PoLLOCK 

Murfin Professor of Political Science 

University of Michigan 


Harry Hamm. Albania—China’s Beach- 
head in Europe. ‘Translated from the 
German by Victor Anderson. Pp. x, 
176. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1963. $4.95. 

As correspondent for Frankfurter Allege- 
meine Zeitung, Mr. Hamm visited Albania 
in 1961 to study the deepening rift within 
the Communist bloc. Painstakingly he 
presents the attitudes of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union as the only 
orthodoxy contrasted with the protesta- 
tions of true faith of the Chinese Com- 
munists. These contrasts are concise, 
the explanations plausible, the chronology 
faultless, the craftsmanship excellent, 

Albania’s actions are explained by (1) 
a geographic isolation imposed by exces- 
sively rugged terrain; (2) no feeling of 
security in mutual-aid treaties but only 
in her impenetrable mountain fastnesses; 
(3) the Stalinist-type personality of dicta- 
tor Hoxha; (4) the belief that the United 
States supported the anti-Hoxha factions so 
as to acquire Albanian oil reserves; (5) 
Khrushchev’s wish for a modus vivendi 
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with the West; (6) an extensive secret- 
police system even by Communist stand- 
ards—agents are all titled “historians”; 
(7) Red army decisions not to deploy 
rockets in Albania; (8) insufficient bloc 
aid for industrialization; (9) Chinese will- 
ingness to work for 50 per cent of the 
wage scale of their Russian counterparts; 
(10) paralyzing fear of her archenemy 
Yugoslavia. 

Much data are given suggesting that 
the treatment of Christians and Moslems 
has been more severe than in any other 
Communist state. An account of the 
creation of the subservient National 
Catholic Church and an analysis of the 
need for spiritual allegiance to China are 
made. The reasons pygmies seek out 
giants are understandable. What is not so 
understandable is the decison of giant 
China to align herself with Albania when 
neither has access to the other by sea or 
air, and when China knows too well the 
efforts of Moscow to discipline the ob- 
streperous Albanians, Mr. Hamm treats 
Albanian economic problems and bloc 
reprisals culminating in expulsion from the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(Comecon) too superficially. One won- 
ders, given the levels of Albanian literacy, 
industrial discipline, and political organiza- 
tion, why Hoxha insists that only. Stalin- 
ism can transform feudal Albania. The 
biography of Enver Hoxha is useful. The 
unwillingness of the party to rehabilitate 
Kochi Xoxe is chronicled. True, Xoxe 
never championed a “lovable Communist 
Party,” but neither has Hoxha. 

Mr. Hamm details the pathetic results 
of Khrushchev’s Albanian policy, but can- 
not discern the tactical causes. Every 
crisis found Khrushchev extending the 
hand of Communist fellowship only to be 
snubbed, which caused him to remark at 
the last meeting with Hoxha: “You have 
poured a bucket of filth over me; you 
are going to have to wash it off again.” 
Albania’s tiny ill-tempered party had suc- 
ceeded mightily in putting Moscow on the 
defensive. 

It seems to this reviewer that the Rus- 
sians have behaved like ‘politicians, the 
Chinese like theologians as the common 
ground narrows. Clearly neither knows 
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how to halt the worsening relations which 
have erupted so bitterly in Albania. It is 
regrettable that there is so little documen- 
tation of sources. However, if this study 
could be likened to valuable metal, it would 
assay as very high-grade ore. 

: Marvin G. PuRSINGER 

Dakota Wesleyan University 


RussELL B. CAPELLE. The MRP and 
French Foreign Policy. Pp. 196. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. 
$5.50. 


A good book on this subject would be 
useful. This book had better speak for 
itself. On critics of “Vatican Europe” in 
1954: “They failed to give proper con- 
sideration to the fact that the aging 
Adenauer had an increasingly tenuous grip 
on the reins of power in Germany” (p. 
18). On long-term aims in foreign policy: 
“A non-party supporter of MRP [Mouve- 
ment Républicain Populaire] also was 
critical of the party’s ‘subtle complaint’ 
that peace was indivisible and, being a 
strategy, must be left to specialists such as 
diplomats” (p. 83). On the French Union 
and protectorates: “Bidault did not favour 
a commonwealth status, for common- 
wealths had the right to secede” (p. 91). 
On Germany: “Except for Schuman, lead- 
ers of the MRP were quite French in their 
psychological approach to the German 
problem.” 

The structure of power in the Socialist 
party is most misleadingly described (p. 
22). .A change at the Ministry of Agri- 
culture is misdated, and conclusions are 
drawn from the wrong timing (p. 127). 
The Communists lose votes in 1956—they 
gained 600,000. And Mendeés-France leads 
the Union de la Gauche Socialiste, to 
which he never belonged (pp, 155-156). 
The MRP has 350,000 members at its 
1946 peak on page 11, and only 200,000 
at the same date on page 114. Bidault is 
given the wrong constituency (pp. 12, 13). 
Teitgen is twice called “perennial presi- 
dent” of the party (pp. 13, 42) though 
he served only the single term allowed by 
its constitution. There was only one ballot 
in the 1956 election; the author gives 
figures for a mythical second ballot (p. 
155)—a confusion with 1958, and not, 
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alas, a misprint. French politicians are 
too tolerant of one another on page 112, 
too intolerant on page 141; MRP leaders 
are too conciliatory about the European 
Defense Community (EDC) on page 112, 
too inflexible on page 146; Teitgen, luke- 
warm about the EDC on page 37, becomes 
its strongest defender on page 128. 

The author investigates the correspond- 
ence or conflict between the MRP’s poli- 
cies and its nebulous principles, such as 
pluralism and the indivisibility of peace. 
The approach is not very fruitful, es- 
pecially as he pays little attention to events 
before 1950 or after 1954, and almost 
none to the party’s role in 1945-1946— 
when Bidault tried to hold down Germany 
and succeeded in preventing a federal con- 
stitution for the French Union; neither 
Germany nor the French Union is indexed. 

In the mass of quotations, a few are 
interesting, and Professor Capelle makes 
some good points in showing how the 
party’s internationalist policies were often 
impeded or delayed by nationalist interests 
or prejudices. It is no pleasure to criti- 
cize him, for he has read diligently, inter- 
viewed widely, and listened to the speeches 
of thirty politicians—listed by name. His 
heart is generally in the right place, but a 
reviewer has a duty to his readers: it is 
to say frankly that this is a preposterous 
book, which ruins a good subject. 

Pur M. WILLIAMS 

Fellow of Nuffield College 

Oxford University 


The United States and the 
Pp. xii, 124. Wash- 
Brookings Institution, 


Max BELorr. 
Unity of Europe. 
ington, D. C.: 
1963. $3.50. 


European integration, political and eco- 
nomic, has been intermittently encouraged 
by the United States government since 
World War II, and is now a tenet of our 
foreign policy This policy, hesitant at first 
and subject to shifting emphasis induced 
by crucial events abroad and political con- 
siderations at home, did not become ac- 
cepted until the summer of 1961, and 
even then its exact outlines were not clear, 
The same is true today. 

The United States attitude toward Euro- 
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pean unity is traced in its ups and downs 
by Max Beloff, professor of government 
and public administration at Oxford, in a 
brilliant study completed while he was on 
leave at the Brookings Institution. In this 
slim volume he gives us a factual review 
of the main events since 1945 which have 
influenced the American attitude toward 
European integration, plus his own per- 
sonal analysis of these events. Unfortu- 
nately, the study was finished before de 
Gaulle’s bombshell of January 1963, when 
he abruptly broke off negotiations for 
Britain’s entrance into the Common 
Market. 

Several striking facts emerge from this 
interpretation. One is that American 
policy, far from being a carefully thought 
out line of action based on historical 
studies and reasoned considerations of in- 
ternational politics, appears mainly as a 
reaction to crucial happenings abroad: the 
Marshall Plan came as a rather tardy 
recognition that Soviet aggressions had 
destroyed hopes for a peace based on 
Great-Power collaboration; the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization was a direct 
response to the Communist takeover of 
Czechoslovakia; and the “Korean war was 
followed by several years during which 
Washington seemed to lose interest in 
European integration. 

Another striking fact is Washington’s 
uncertainty, evident ever since World War 
II, concerning to just what degree it 
should use its influence to promote the 
movement for European unity. At times 
our intervention has actually retarded the 
movement, for instance, when Secretary 
of State Dulles made his unfortunate 
“agonizing reappraisal” speech, which 
boomeranged as France refused to ratify 
the European Defense Community Treaty. 
Pressure from Washington is easily mis- 
understood or even misinterpreted.. On 
the other hand, by remaining aloof when 
the occasion called for tactful but positive 
encouragement, the United States lost 
some valuable opportunities to facilitate 
and accelerate the European movement 
toward integration. 

We are still a long way from the dreams 
of Dante or Pierre Dubois for world unity. 
Nor are we near to achieving Clarence 
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Streit’s almost forgotten “Union Now.” 
But if one reflects upon the emergence 
since the war of the Schuman Plan, the 
European Economic Community and the 
European Atomic Energy Commission, one 
may see that prodigious progress in this 
direction has actually been achieved. If 
we seek to encourage this movement fur- 
ther, we must not forget that grave, per- 
plexing problems for American policy- 
makers still remain. These are pointed up 
by the author in his concluding paragraph 
in the following words: “What was to be 
. the membership in the end of a United 
Europe? Was there any solution to the 
tension in Western Germany between na- 
tional reunification and the subordination 
of this aspiration to increasing integration 
with Germany’s western neighbors? Could 
Great Britain reconcile its European aims 
with its Commonwealth ties, and must a 
Western Europe looking outward across 
the ocean simultaneously turn its back on 
the remainder of the continent? Would the 
friendly concern of the Americans help in 
the solution of problems of this kind, and 
would this demand from them a high 
degree of political inventiveness as well 
as of the open-handedness that had by 
and large characterized their relations with 
Europe in the postwar world?” 
Joux B. WHITTON 
Associate Professor of Politics 
Princeton University 


Wiram R. Kintner, with JoserH Z. 
KORNFEDER. The New Frontier of War: 
Political Warfare, Present and Future. 
Pp. xx, 362. Chicago: Henry Regnery, 
1962. $7.50. 


William R. Kintner, a leading authority 
in the Western world on Soviet methods 
of political warfare, and the late Joseph 
Kornfeder, one of the founders of the 
Communist party in the United States, 
who later turned against communism, have 
written a book which every student of 
political warfare should read. Most intel- 
lectuals have become disenchanted with 
communism, but Communists are still 
making important inroads into Western 
society through political warfare. “The 
Communists interfere in the name of non- 
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interference, and carry on war in the name 
of peace.” Our inability to recognize 
Communist political warfare has made our 
society vulnerable to defeatism, pacifism, 
and neutralism. 

Part One contains ten chapters on “The 
Communist Machine.” This covers the 
Communist power structure inside and out- 
side the bloc, with emphasis on the more 
sophisticated Communist tactics since 
1953: “Changes have occurred inside the 
Soviet Union since Stalin’s death, but they 
have not altered the totalitarian character 
of the Soviet state or downgraded political 
warfare as an instrument of Soviet 
policy.” 

Part Two, “The Battleground,” deals 
with China, Southeast Asia and Latin 
America. How the Communists took over 
mainland China and how they try to sub- 
vert other countries are carefully spelled 
out. The authors believe that the failures 
of Red China and rising discontent on 
the mainland provide the free world with 
opportunities to counterattack. As for 
Latin America, we have not yet begun 
to counter Communist political warfare— 
communism is a disease of the mind, not 
of the stomach: “It is one of the strangest 
phenomena of our times that crude ex- 
perimenters, operating in the name of 
communism, arrogate to themselves the 
role of advisers to a superior civilization, 
and, more impertinent yet, seek to impose 
their ideology upon peoples who, what- 


- ever their shortcomings, are way ahead in 


the practices of humanism and freedom.” 

Part Three, “Counterattack,” emphasizes 
the need for broad training in this country 
for nonmilitary conflict against the Com- 
munists. In this connection the authors 
support the Freedom Academy bill or an 
equivalent: “Our national survival requires 
highly trained men and women who will 
dedicate themselves to winning the global 
struggle between freedom and commu- 
nism.” There are many excellent sug- 
gestions on administrative reorganization 
to achieve a more effective national effort 
against communism. 

The final chapter, dealing with Com- 
munist vulnerabilities, describes the people 
behind the Iron Curtain as our best allies, 
actually or potentially. We should identify 
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ourselves with these people, rather than 
with their tyrannical masters. “We must 
weaken the enemy... by helping to 
counterindoctrinate and organize the 
masses against him.” 

There is an excellent bibliography and 
index. 

ANTHONY T. BOUSCAREN 

Professor of Political Science 

Le Moyne College 

Syracuse 

New York 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND 
GOVERNMENT 


Oscar and Mary HANDLIN. The Dimen- 
sions of Liberty. Pp. 204. Cambridge, 


Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard Uni- ` 


versity Press, 1961. $3.75. 


Liberty is a mode of life and of action, 
in the execution of which the term 
“liberty” takes on many meanings. The 
Dimensions of Liberty is a study of the 
complex of historical developments which 
have operated in the formation of Amer- 
ican liberty. and of evolving ideas which 
have been used in advancing the process 
and in interpreting it. It is a study which 
at once provides an introduction to the 
understanding of American liberty by re- 
lating the “dimensions” and at the same 
time suggests directions of research to 
provide data needed to interpret some 
assumed or questioned interrelations. 

The Handlins begin with the relations 
of liberty and power, not to explore philo- 
sophic definitions or paradoxes, but to 
establish three primary assumptions about 
the modes of coercion in American free- 
dom: that political power ought to be 
organized within definite procedures, that 
limits ought to be set on its use, and that it 
may be used for some ends and not for 
others. The examination of what followed 
from applications of these assumptions in 
the next three chapters provides characteri- 
zations, first, of the development of Amer- 
ican federalism and constitutionalism as it 
bears on the choice of the people and on 
liberty, second, of the balance and distri- 
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bution of power as they bear on the rights 
of the individual and, third, of the shifts of 
the state from commonwealth to arbiter to 
welfare state with changes in the relation 
between common good and private interest. 

The next two chapters work out the 
interplay between voluntary organizations 
and governmental institutions, which 
played a role in the development of 
American liberty without parallel in other 
states, and, as a counterpart, the paradoxes 
of the development of restrictive associa- 
tions. A description of the circumstances 
that led to the translation of problems of 
power and liberty to questions of wealth 
and production and of the consequences 
of that translation completes the pattern 
of dimensions, and the final chapter lays a 
structure of chronology and causes over 
the complex of state, association, and 
individual. 

The Dimensions of Liberty brings 
together knowledge and theory concerning 
the nature and history of American liberty 
from all fields of inquiry, specifies regions 
in which our knowledge is inadequate, and 
relates the parts of knowledge and inquiry 
to each other. It conveys a rich and 
concrete understanding of the interdepend- 
ent phenomena which constitute the de- 
velopment of liberty, in which different 
conceptions of freedom are set at various 
stages against each other, and in which, 
nonetheless, a continuity, development, 
and unity provide context and significance. 
It sketches the studies to be undertaken 
by the Center for the Study of the History 
of Liberty in America, and the questions 
which it raises are suggestive of like 
inquiries into related fields of political 
theory, public policy, and moral philoso- 
phy. As a summary statement of avail- 
able knowledge and actual problems, it 
may also be read by the average inquiring 
layman who has been puzzled by debates, 
declarations, and revolutions of human 
rights and freedoms, for clarification of 
the issues of freedom.‘ It provides an 
introductory account of the central prob- 
lems of the modern world which has the 
unique advantage of avoiding the fixities 
and limitations of ideological dogmatisms 
and of showing the interrelated factors 
which have led to the present, and which 
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prepare for emerging new interrelations in 
the development or frustration of liberty. 
RICHARD MCKEON 
Professor of Philosophy 
University of Chicago 


WILLIAM NISBET CHAMBERS. Political 
Parties in a New Nation: The American 
Experience, 1776-1809. Pp. 231. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1963. 
$4.50. 


Although Americans created the first 
modern political parties, they acted with- 
out conscious intent, almost in a state of 
absence of mind, for the Founding Fathers 
of the American republic regarded political 
parties as a deadly enemy of republican- 
ism. The vision they. sought to realize 
was that of a whole people united in 
promoting the common good. Had they 
known that their efforts would actually 
result in the division of the American 
people into two political camps each seek- 
ing to capture control of the government, 
their faith in the success of the experiment 
upon which they launched the United 
States in 1789 would have been seriously 
impaired. 

In Political Parties in a New Nation, 
Professor William Chambers shows how 
political parties arose from the exigencies 
produced by the financial and economic 
programs of Alexander Hamilton, Op- 
position to Hamilton’s funding system took 
the form of a congressional “phalanx” 
largely organized and directed by James 
Madison, but it is not until the debate 
over Jay’s Treaty that Professor Chambers 
is willing to accord the Republican party 
the dignity of a full-fledged political or- 
ganization. He takes pains to point out, 
moreover, that early party development 
was erratic, groping, and uncertain, and 
that the political leaders of the period 
suffered from a nagging doubt as to the 
legitimacy of the parties they had created. 
After a comparatively brief period of 
two-party government, the United States 
lapsed into a one-party system. But 
Republican dominance created factionalism 
which in turn produced the disintegration 
of the party. Under the leadership of 
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Jackson, Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, a 
second and more enduring two-party sys- 
tem came into being. In this second 
period, Professor Chambers observes, the 
founders of political parties not only had 
the example of the Federalists and Repub- 
licans to guide them but, even more 
important, accepted political parties as 
normal instruments for conducting the 
affairs of the republic. 

Professor Chambers’ primary concern is 
not with the history of this period, but 
with drawing comparisons between the 
development of American political parties 
and those of the newly independent na- 
tions of Asia and Africa and with distilling 
a philosophy of politics from the American 
experience. As might be expected, he finds 
few helpful analogies between conditions 
in the new “have-not” nations and the 
prosperous middle-class society that pro- 
duced the first American political parties. 
As for the general principles governing 
political development which he has drawn 
from his study of American parties, little 
exception is likely to be taken. He finds, 
for example, that when one party becomes 
dominant, it is in danger of producing 
within itself “forces which threaten fac- 
tional division and even disintegration; it 
may or may not generate counter forces 
which will act as checks on faction or as 
preventives of disintegration.” Again, he 
lays down the proposition that “disruptive 
strains are inherent in major parties in a 
pluralistic society.” Above all, Professor 
Chambers concludes that a successful 
political party in the United States must 
appeal to the dominant groups in the 
population. The Federalists violated this 
law; the Republicans owed much of their 
success to their observance of it, while 
the Jacksonians, by addressing themselves 
to the “hot polloi masses,” established the 
enduring pattern of American politics. 

_ Political Parties in a New ‘Nation is a 
valuable summary of and exegesis upon 
early American politics. While Professor 
Chambers adduces few facts not already 
known to students of the period, he has 
used the material at his disposal for the 
purpose of gaining new insights into the 
nature of political parties and into the 
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manner in which they have helped to 
promote democratic processes. 
Jonn C. MILLER 
Stanford University 


FREDERICK MERrK, with the collaboration 
of Lors BANNISTER Merk. Manifest 
Destiny and Mission in American His- 
tory: A Reinterpretation. Pp. ix, 265, 
xi. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1963. 
$5.95. 


If one rejects the doubtful thesis of 
this book—-which is that “destiny” is 
opposed to “mission,” and that destiny is 
bad, while mission is good—one can find 
in it a good deal of importance in helping 
to understand current problems of Amer- 
ican expansion, both abroad—free world, 
Cuba, and Latin America—and at home— 
growth, government controls, and civil 
rights. 

The factual content of the book concerns 
the expansion of United States—mainly 
in the 1840’s and’ 1890’s—as affected 
by racism and territorial considerations. 
Throughout, the underlying conflict is 
between those who believe that human 
individuals are fundamentally different 
and those who think that all men can be 
equalized as members of either voluntarily 
federated “sister states” or a central wel- 
fare state. One may find in the book as 
many as twenty factors which have tended 
to territorial expansion—from greed, love 
of adventure, desire for more votes, and 
military defense to feelings of duty to 
spread freedom and progress or to regen- 
erate inferior races. But the analysis is 
marred by some of the authors’ assump- 
tions—not clearly stated. (1) American 
institutions and attitudes have remained 
much the same in the 1840, 1890, and 
world-war periods; I think that changing 
states’ rights, central government controls, 
and welfare policies vitiate this assump- 
tion. (2) Destiny—“manifest destiny’— 
and mission are necessarily different, and 
often opposed, especially in relation to 
expansion, with a corollary that the one 
is bad and the other good; destiny is 
mixed with imperialism. The authors 
are supporting the pleasant conclusion 
that the true spirit of America has 
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always been idealistic, nonaggressive, 
moral, and dedicated to eternal values 
tending toward social welfare. America 
just falls into “traps” occasionally, as in 
the 1840’s and 1890’s. But has not destiny 
generally had a mission? Has not our 
mission sometimes led us into expansion? 
May it not be an oversimplification to 
suggest that when our expansion reached 
the Pacific, destiny ended and only an 
idealistic mission remained? And what of 
today’s cold war with communism—is it 
one of destiny or of mission? Perhaps 
the allowance of a Russian base in Cuba, 
which our destiny led us to free from 
Spain, now suggests that the ideal of 
mission has come to prevail. 

Our main expansions of today are hardly 
mentioned: a larger influence through for- 
eign aid on the North Atlantic countries, 
the common market, and the underde- 
veloped nations; the conquest of space; 
the growth rate of the economy; popula- 
tion and full employment; more civil 
rights for various racial groups; increased 
power and duties for central government; 
and larger deficits. It appears that the 
authors feel that we have a mission to 
expand farther in these areas. But per- 
haps one may hope that some “manifest 
destiny” will again “trap” us! 

Lewis H. HANEY 

Professor Emeritus in Economics 

New York University 


Donatp Jounson. The Challenge to 
American Freedoms: World War I and 
the Rise of the American Civil Liberties 
Union. Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky Press, for the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, 1963. $5.00. 
Here is a scholarly, concise, straight- 

forward history of the early years of the 

American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU). 

In 203 pages of text, Professor Johnson 

carefully examines the origins and initial 

battles of the first organization in Amer- 
ican history to devote itself exclusively to 
the defense of civil liberties, and not to 
the representation of any single group, but 
to the defense of the liberties of everyone 
in the nation. These liberties were gravely 
imperiled during World War I and postwar 
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“time of troubles.” This is the story of 
how a handful of citizens responded to the 
dangerous challenge. 

In 1915 a few religious pacifists, So- 
cialists, and social workers banded together 
to form the American Union Against Mili- 
tarism (AUAM). Their aims were limited 
and, as events proved, doomed: to check 
the rising tide of military preparedness. 
America’s intervention in the war in 1917 
created a crisis in the organization. An 
element under the leadership of Roger N. 
Baldwin, intensely alarmed over the war- 
time fate of conscientious objectors, with- 
drew to form the National Civil Liberties 
Bureau (NCLB). The older AUAM con- 
tinued its respectable and ineffectual work, 
dying a quiet death in 1922. In January 
1920 the Bureau expanded its organization 
to become officially the ACLU. This, how- 
ever, did not mark a fundamental change 
in the group’s character, purposes, or 
personnel. To be sure, the proportion of 
pacifists in the leadership declined, the 
protection of conscientious objectors was 
no longer the central issue, and “respect- 
able” liberals such as Jane Addams and 
Helen Keller became members. Yet es- 
sentially the organization remained true to 
its most precious principle: the moral and 
constitutional right of anyone “to express 
any opinion on any subject at any time.” 

In eight compact chapters Professor 
Johnson traces the ACLU’s many battles, 
closing his account with the year 1924 and 
the words: “The fight for civil liberties was 
far from being over.” He makes the calm 
observation that the NCLB-ACLU won 
the reputation of being revolutionary, 
not because its members were revolution- 
aries, but because most of the people they 
defended were radicals: pacifists, Social- 
ists, ‘“wobblies,” Communists—generally, 
critics of the existing economic order and 
challengers to the absolute sovereignty of 
the state. 

Attorney General Palmer, of course, is 
not a hero in these pages. The author 
makes a fresher contribution in delineating 
the important—and damaging—role played 
by the young J. Edgar Hoover. Properly 
underscored is the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s surprising effectiveness in suppress- 
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ing free criticism. This reviewer was 
saddened to learn of the shabby civil 
liberties record of such liberals as Senator 
Walsh and pleasantly amazed by the 
libertarian position of such conservatives as 
Will Hays. The book is not happy reading 
for admirers of President Wilson, and one 
comes to understand the disenchantment 
of liberals in their former champion. 
Roger N. Baldwin is the central figure, yet 
curiously he never comes alive as a man, 
and even his philosophy remains murky, 
at least to this reviewer. 

In truth, despite the many merits of the 
volume, especially the very impressive re- 
search in primary sources, it is difficult to 
understand its selection by the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association (MVHA) as 
an award winner. To begin with, the book 
No mention is made 
of the Centralia Affair, though the fate 
of the Industrial Workers of the World 
(1.W.W.) is central to the story. No 
mention is made ofthe Seattle General 
Strike, the Boston Police Strike, save in 
a passing reference to Coolidge, the Wall 
Street Bombing, the Chicago Race Riot, 
and many other explosive events that are 
basic to an understanding of the postwar 
mood of tension. Too little effort is made 
to integrate the work of the ACLU with 
that of other groups of civil libertarians; 
consequently, the total picture is distorted, 
and the reader rather has the impres- 
sion that the Union stood entirely alone. 
Secondly, the writing is not always charac- 
terized by clarity, as it is never witty or 
passionate or elegant, and this involuted 
style is particularly inappropriate to a 
tightly conceived study. 

In summary, here is a solid, scholarly 
monograph that every student of the period 
may profitably examine. But the volume 
is too narrow in scope and too uninspired 
in writing to have much general appeal. 
The author, of course, is not responsible 
for the fact that the MVHA judges 
were excessively generous in evaluating his 
manuscript. It is a work of merit, but 
hardly one of distinction. 

ROBERT Moats MILLER 

Associate Professor of History 

University of North Carolina 
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WILLMOORE KENDALL, The Conservative 
Affirmation. Pp, xiv, 272. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery, 1963. $4.95. 

As scholar, Willmoore Kendall is an able 
and sophisticated thinker, sensitive to the 
nuances of language, rigorous in his reason- 
ing, and unambiguously candid in the 
affirmation of his principles and beliefs. 
No less important, Kendall demands and 
unrelentingly pursues these same qualities 
in the writings of others. But Willmoore 
Kendall is also a journalist, and as such 
he is addicted to the very “ill-tempered 
name-calling” for which he reproaches 
others, to the sweeping statement that he 
well knows cannot be sustained, and to 
the construction of caricatures rather than 
of serious positions. All this may enable 
him to score debater’s points among those 
already sympathetic to his views but can 
only irritate or amuse the alienated or 
uncommitted reader. Both Kendalls are 
present in this book, and it is impossible 
to disentangle them. The result is a 
regrettably uneven work—better than most 
popular books on politics but considerably 
less than the distinguished contribution we 
had a right to expect, 

What is Kendall’s thesis? Briefly, that 
we are confronted today by a liberal 
revolution, or at least revolutionary at- 
tempt, to “undermine or transform” the 
established social and political order, and 
that conservatism is above everything 
else the resistance to that attempt. The 
conservative is the defender of inherited 
principles, of “the institutions and way of 
life bequeathed to us by the Philadelphia 
Conventioh,” not merely or even primarily 
because these principles are inherited but 
because they are “the product of rational 
deliberation moving from sound political 
and moral premises.” 

Unfortunately, Kendall does not tell us 
why and by whose rational deliberation 
these premises—which are never clearly 
delineated—are known to be sound, or 
why they dictate the institutions estab- 
lished by the Founding Fathers rather 
than, say, the institutions of parliamentary 
democracy or of Franco’s Spain, or how 
we may discriminate right from wrong 
institutions and practices within the way 
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of life bequeathed to us, or why if the 
institutions are right the policies emerging 
from these institutions are sometimes 
wrong. In one place, curiously, Kendall 
asserts that the issue at stake between 
most American conservatives and liberals 
is not really the established order but 
revelation and reason, and in another he 
says that there are values infinitely higher 
than those of this or any state, and that 
whenever the constitutional order gets in 
our way, as regards combating the evil 
of communism, for example, “we shall seek 
a change in the constitutional order—not 
for ‘reason of Church,’ or ‘reason of State’ 
or ‘constitutional reason of State,’ but for 
reason of God.” Then God rather than 
the established order is what conservatism 
presumably defends, in which case Kendall 
must be understood as saying that what 
defines liberalism is atheism, and that the 
American system—at least as Kendall 
understands it—must by some mysterious 
process of incarnation embody God’s evi- 
dent will. It is not clear whether Kendall 
does or does not assert this, 

What is clear is that, to Kendall, the 
liberal idea of freedom of speech is wrong, 
for we -are not an open but a closed 
society, with a mission in history and a 
responsibility under God; that liberal at- 
tempts to change our immigration policy, 
to close loopholes in our income-tax laws, 
to establish a public-housing program and 
extend federal aid to education, to combat 
racial discrimination, and the like are also 
wrong; and that these and other liberal 
measures, if not prevented, will revolu- 
tionize America, which is surely wrong. 

But are there no evils or injustices in 
America save the things liberals do or 
have done to change what they, in their 
alleged blindness or wickedness, say are 
wrong? Is America merely a heritage and 
not also a promise? 

Davip Spitz 

Professor of Political Science 

Ohio State University 


WALTER M. MERRILL. Against Wind and 
Tide: A Biography of Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison. Pp. xvi, 391. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1963. $8.75. 
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This book “was inspired by the author’s 
discovery and acquisition of an extensive 
group of manuscripts relating to Garrison” 
(p. xiii). However, this discovery is not 
momentous and doés not change signifi- 
cantly anything which might be learned by 
contact with the torrents of prose, in 
private letters and in publications, which 
accompanied Garrison’s extraordinary cru- 
sade. The heart of the inquiry continues 
to be the four-volume biography (1885- 
1889), issued as a filial memorial. It 
wants supplementation by G. H. Barnes’ 
The Antislavery Impulse (1933), not be- 
cause this work offers anything but a dis- 
torted and inadequate portrait, but because 
it served elements of the American history 
profession so curiously, so long. After 
that, the student or scholar is on his own, 
and can pursue sources to the full satis- 
faction of his compulsions. 

The present author is not quick to dis- 
tinguish between matters of moment and 
other matters. He treasures Garrison’s 
recollections of the cat he had as a child, 
and expands on his quack notions of me- 
dicinal cures in old age. A chapter and 
more are given over to the crusader’s 
courtship and marriage. All manner of 
bibliographical detail, appropriate to a 
librarian, inform his final section of 
“Notes.” They do no harm, and can serve 
serious students to a degree. However, 
they do obscure the main outlines of a life 
which moved from humble beginnings 
in Massachusetts to fame and notoriety 
throughout the nation and far beyond. 
From that point of view, there is more 
to be gained from early contact with 
Lindsay Swift’s shorter life of Garrison, 
though published in 1911. 

Nevertheless, the author develops a pat- 
tern which sees Garrison as a poor boy 
who made “a profession of being an out- 
cast” (p. 23). He was neurotic. .He 
throve on opposition. The biographer 
credits the present fad of ascribing Gar- 
risonian intransigence to those who were 
being pushed aside, though of elite status, 
by newer social elements. Yet even the 
biographer must note ‘differences between 
the meanly-born Garrison and his patrician 
associate, Wendell Phillips. Garrison’s 
monomania is insisted upon, as is his lack 
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of a coherent and far-reaching plan for 
abolishing’ slavery. Why, then, should he 
have interested his contemporaries? Why 
does the author himself believe that Gar- 
rison continues to be the outstanding 
symbol of the abolition crusade? Such 
questions are not investigated, and this 
book adds strangely little to the canon of 
knowledge on the subject. The present 
reviewer got more from the diary—edited 
by. the -author—of Garrison’s wayward 
brother, James, a sailor and a drunkard— 
Behold Me:-Once More (1954)—than from 
his present, handsome work. Its major 
accomplishment is once more to demon- 
strate how tenaciously Garrison holds the 
attention of posterity. He himself noted 
how he was always being exorcised, and 
how he, nevertheless, persisted in the 
public consciousness. He continues to 
arrest its attention. 
Lours FILLER 

Professor of American Civilization 

Yellow Springs 

Ohio 


Warrer T. K. Nucent. The Tolerant 
Populists: Kansas Populism and Nativ- 
ism. Pp. xi, 256. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1963. $6.00. 

- The history of the farmers’ movement, 

or the Agrarian Crusade, from the 1870's 

to the turn of the century culminating in 

the Peoples’ party, more generally termed 

“Populism,” has reached the stage of 

“revisionism” of the formerly accepted 

views by certain recent studies. The 

present thesis essays a re-revision of the 
charges of fanaticism, racial prejudice, and 
political opportunism of the movement. 

While his study is confined mainly to 

Kansas, Nugent believes that his findings 

are generally applicable. 

To establish his case, the writer has se- 
lected a considerable number of “tolerant” 
and fairly well-balanced leaders, usually of 
foreign ancestry, and has further combated 
the charge of nativism by citing the gen- 
erally liberal record of Populists in Con- 
gress on immigration and the avowed 
opposition of the party to the American 
Protective Association (APA). The. few 
Jews in the state aroused no organized 
anti-Semitism, and the author maintains 
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that the only feeling against the race 
applied to the large capitalists in the East. 
In spite of all mitigating circumstances, 
Nugent is forced by the record to recog- 
nize that, in power, the party was inef- 
fective, divisive, and self-seeking. Thus, 
fusion, however inconsistent and desperate, 
was the course of expediency. 

As in all such controversies, semantics 
occasion no little confusion. Writers like 
Hofstadter, whose notable Age of Reform 
Nugent finds especially objectionable, 
avowedly use such terms as “Populist” and 
“Progressive” in a much wider and more 
inclusive sense than as the denotation of 
a particular third party. In the light of 
partisan writings and speeches, one may 
well question whether such names as 
“Shylock” and “Rothschild? were used 
merely symbolically. The prevailing ogre 
of the eastern money-lenders as larger 
bankers and land speculators disregards the 
large number of small investors—including 
the proverbial widows and orphans—whose 
life savings were involved and who were 
as ruinously hit by hard times as the 
farmers themselves. Factious influences, 
then as now, plagued all parties, and 
not infrequently “minority” groups were 
determining policies. 

While many of the Populist proposals 
were to be enacted in future years, 
directly or in modified form, any direct 
line of influence of the premature agita- 
tion is impossible to trace. However, in 
spite of the credulities, inconsistencies, 
and opportunisms of the platform of the 
Peoples’ party, it marked the first deliber- 
ate and systematic attempt to implement 
the nationalistic trend which, starting defi- 
nitely in the 1850’s, was accelerated by 
the struggle for the Union. 

EARLE D. Ross 

University Historian 

Iowa State University 


Carvin DeArmaNpD Davis. 
States and the First Hague Peace Con- 
ference, Pp. xii, 236. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1962. $5.00. 
That the United States played a dual 

role in the foreign policy of the nineteenth 

century is the announced theme of this 
work, The American nation at this time 
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was an aggressive power with imperial am- 
bitions that idealistically conflicted with, 
but co-survived with, a policy of peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. These 
aims are examined very carefully by the 
author. Though Mr. Davis cites good 
cause to substantiate that American peace 
movements and peace organizations were 
vociferous and influential in their pursuits 
of peace, there is some haziness as to 
whether or not these movements and or- 
ganizations truly represented the bulk of 
American citizenry. Had peace groups 
been able to effect an active political en- 
dorsement from President McKinley and 
Congress, the course of world ‘history 
might have been changed, 

The Peace Conference was called by 
Czar Nicholas II for selfish reasons 
(armament controls), but it was half- 
heartedly supported by the twenty-six na- 
tions of the world who were diplomatically 
obligated to participate or face the scorn 
of the world. But the sea of skepticism 
and pessimism in which the beginning of 
the Conference was launched somehow 
generated a degree of enthusiasm for the 
noble ideas which the distinguished and 
capable delegates were appointed to ad- 
vance to some degree. Amidst the opti- 
mistic fervor appeared the age-old demon 
of national sovereignty, which proved to 
be the greatest obstacle to the success of 
the Conference. Professor Davis scores 
the hypocrisy of many governments, in- 
cluding the American, in dodging the issue 
of limitation of arms. 

The intricacies of international diplo- 
macy are exposed by the active but often 
conflicting roles played by the Americans 
Mahan, Holls, Crozier, Nervel, and Law. 
All of these men were not particularly 
sympathetic to the objectives of the Con- 
ference. The United States did not sign 
all the Declarations of the Conference but 
did actively promote the settlement of 
international disputes by arbitration. Dis- 
armament, though one of the primary 
reasons for the holding of the Conference, 
was woefully but intentionally neglected 
by the delegates. Success, in the form 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
emerged as a somewhat scathed victim of 
the delegations’ gauntlet of international 
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politics. It appears that neither the 
United States Senate nor the President 
seemed overly anxious to have the Conven- 
tion ratified, even though they publicly 
proclaimed its value. Perhaps this nation 
of ours was not ready for internationalism. 

This work is well documented and in- 
cludes a very adequate bibliography. Use 
of numerous private collections of papers 
and documents certainly enhances the his- 
torical value of the book. This study was 
awarded the Beveridge Prize by the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, and it will cer- 
tainly be the standard work on the First 
Hague Peace Conference for many years 
to come. 

ANTHONY L, MILNAR 
Professor of History and 
Political Science 
Ohio Northern University 


Donato B. Core. Immigrant City: Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, 1845-1921. Pp. 
ix, 248. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1963. $6.00. 


An important segment of the history of 
the United States during the nineteenth 
century and the early decades of the 
twentieth is the story of the settlement in 
America of millions of migrants from 
Europe. The personal problems of adjust- 
ment and social conflicts which these 
migrants encountered, the major contribu- 
tions which they made to a growing and 
changing America, and the eventual social 
mobility and assimilation which they ex- 
perienced as they came to share more fully 
in this growth process all merit full docu- 
mentation and analysis. Regretfully, many 
of the writings on these subjects focus 
on the nation as a whole or have to rely 
on gross statistical data rather than on 
detailed case materials, As such, they 
have not been entirely successful in depict- 
ing either the process through which 
the immigrants passed in their movement 
from the status of newcomer to that of 
full-fledged American or the significance 
that this process had for the communities 
in which they lived. 

Immigrant City relates the history of 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, from 1845 to 
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1921, a history which revolves largely 
about a succession of immigrant groups 
entering the city’s population, its mill 
labor force, and eventually its social and 
political structure. With over 90 per cent 
of its population either first- or second- 
generation American by 1910 and repre- 
senting the diverse waves of immigratidn 
that characterized the United States as a 
whole, the story of Lawrence presents in 
microcosm the experiences which the much 
larger waves of Irish, French-Canadian, 
German, English, Italian, and Eastern 
European migrants were undoubtedly 
facing in most areas where they settled. 

The author, Donald B. Cole, a history 
instructor at Phillips Exeter Academy, uses 
as his take-off point the 1912 textile strike 
in Lawrence.. The strike, which attracted 
national and even international attention, 
was generally believed to be the direct 
product of the immigrant character of the 
city. Lawrence acquired the reputation 
of being squalor-ridden, lawless, and un- 
American. In trying to show both the 
factors that led to this strike and the 
consequences of the strike, Cole undertakes 
what is an interesting and quite thorough 
investigation of how the various groups of 
immigrants came to find security amid the 
squalor of Lawrence. 

The analysis shows that, despite their 
poverty, disease, and suffering, the life of 
the immigrants was not entirely hopeless 
or insecure; the satisfactions derived from 
family ties, the security afforded by ethnic- 
group memberships, the ability of some to 
save for the future, the knowledge that 
their position in the immigrant cycle would 
change and that either their own or their 
children’s economic and social lot would 
improve—all these helped to make both 
the sufferings bearable and the push for 
higher status worth-while. In this con- 
text, the strike of 1912 symbolized nothing 
more than the desire of these groups to 
better their lot. It initiated the final phase 
of the Americanization process wherein the 
goal of security as an American could be 
realized, and it marked the emergence of 
Lawrence as an American city. 

The author’s enthusiasm for this achieve- 
ment makes one feel at the end of the 
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book that one should stand up and wave 
the flag. While the struggle was assuredly 
hard and the loyalty of the great mass of 
immigrants to American ideals and spirit 
was unquestionable, such exuberance seems 
somewhat out of order in a scholarly 
investigation. It does not essentially de- 
tract, however, from an interesting and 
well-documented case history of the trials, 
tribulations, and eventual success of the 
immigrants in American society. 
SIDNEY GOLDSTEIN 
Professor of Sociology 
Brown University 


Epwarp H. Spicer. Cycles of Conquest: 
The Impact of Spain, Mexico, and the 
United States on the Indians of the 
Southwest, 1533-1960. Pp. ix, 609. 
Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 
1962. $12.50. 


This is a study of culture: change of 
American Indians of the Southwest under 
the impact of Western civilization as medi- 
ated by the Spanish Empire, Mexico, and 
the United States. It deals with the 
Pueblo, Navajo, Apache, Pimans, Yumans, 
Tarahumara, Yaqui, and Mayo of Arizona, 
New Mexico, and northern Mexico—so- 
cieties whose native culture was variously 
based on intensive farming, part-time farm- 
ing, and hunting and gathering. It analyzes 
the changing policies and effects of the 
dominant white conquerors from the Con- 
quest in 1533 to 1960. 

Athough Spicer’s volume is remarkable 
as a prodigious compilation of the histori- 
cal and cultural materials which he ac- 
cumulated during thirty years of research 
on these tribes, its true importance is its 
contribution to the methodology of accul- 
turation studies. Spicer’s approach is more 
penetrating, encompassing, and systematic 
than anything heretofore offered in anthro- 
pology. It is no more than thirty years 
since anthropology conceded that accul- 
turated primitive people were a legitimate 
part of its subject matter. At first, ac- 
culturation was simply conceived as as- 
similation of the aboriginal society into 
European culture. Later, there was specu- 
lation about differential borrowing of par- 
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ticular European culture elements, while 
the native patterns and values survived. 
Many studies of acculturated communities 
remained on the simple level of descriptive 
ethnography. 

Spicer comes to grips with the problem 
of internal transformations of native so- 
cieties which are no longer aboriginal nor 
yet assimilated. This leads him to deal 
with the type of native culture under 
consideration, the historic events of Euro- 
pean contact and conquest, and the context 
or “framework of contact” through which 
new influences are mediated to the Indians. 
He discusses various policies, such as at- 
tempts at enforced assimilation, govern- 
ment controls, missionization, education, 
and economic innovations, and contact 
situations, such as missions, reservations, 
and Spanish and Anglo-American towns. 
He views the effects of these agencies in 
the evolutionary sense of far-reaching in- 
ternal modifications rather than merely 
steps toward absorption of the native 
people into the larger society. Spicer 
treats induced changes under the major 
headings of political incorporation, lin- 
guistic unification, community reorienta- 
tion, religious diversification, and economic 
integration. He ascribes considerable im- 
portance to the too frequently ignored but 
far-reaching effects of economic innova- 
tions, such as corporate enterprise, access 
to markets, and pastoralism. His book is 
devoid of the sentimentality which is so 
often manifest in emphasis upon persisting 
native values and world views. 

Although Spicer’s analysis and conclu- 
sions pertain only to the Southwest, he 
has brilliantly indicated the larger perspec- 
tive—the many kinds of factors—that 
must be taken into account to understand 
changes which are occurring throughout the 
world. I think his main contribution con- 
sists of dispelling the notion that native 
populations are merely being Europeanized. 
According to their native culture and their 
contact situation, they are being trans- 
formed in varied but not always unique 
ways. 

Jurn H. STEWARD 

Department of Anthropology 

University of Illinois 
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STANLEY D. Porteus. A Century of 
Social Thinking in Hawaii. Pp. xiii, 376. 
Palo Alto, Calif.: Pacific Books, 1962. 
$6.00. i 
“On February 27, 1832, nine men, hand- 

picked as leaders of opinion in Honolulu, 
were invited by the Reverend Dr. C. M. 
Hyde to meet at his residence to organize 
the Honolulu Social Science Association,” 
in order to promote “each other’s advance- 
ment intellectually and socially” and “the 
higher interests of the Community gen- 
erally.” Ever since, except for the years 
1942-1944, the monthly meetings have 
listened to and discussed an “essay,” fol- 
lowed by appropriate refreshments pro- 
vided by the host. Begun by clergymen, 
the Association has remained a small select 
group of successful professionals—lawyers, 
ministers, educators, bankers, managers. 

From the essays and minutes preserved, 
Dr. Stanley Porteus has written A Century 
of Social Thinking in Hawat. Perhaps at 
the outset he hoped to reconstruct “the 
thinking of the men who were the makers 
of history” (p. 10) or to uncover the 
deliberations precedent to public action 
by men of influence (pp. 156, 175, 179). 
If so, he changed his course. For we are 
not given biographies, against which to 
test the assertion that the members 
were representatives of “a dominant social 
class.” Except for the period 1957-1961, 
there is neither a table of essay titles to 
persuade us that these prominent citizens 
were engaged in “mutual education on 
matters of social welfare in a frontier com- 
munity” (p. xii) nor a systematic presenta- 
tion of the civic enrollment circumscribing 
the Association. 

By page 179, the author confesses that 
“members of this Association, even though 
they were aware of the fact that they were 
making history, showed little disposition 
to record it in their Proceedings.” That 
they should have done so is unlikely. That 
their meetings disclosed Hawaiian intel- 
lectual or social thinking in the making 
would be matter for ‘surprise, for never 
was the membership representative of 
the community. And long before the 
period surveyed—1857—1957—organized la- 
bor, tourism, and prosperous descendants of 
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Chinese and Japanese immigrants occupied 
influential positions in the Hawaiian econ- 
omy and polity. There is little to suggest 
that the consequent dynamism affected 
either the composition or the interests of 
the Association. From the beginning, poli- 
tics and religion were forbidden topics. As 
Porteus remarks: “The meetings have been 
always marked by a high degree of 
decorum. ... There have been so few 
affronts to good taste that many of the 
discussions have been almost tasteless. 
. .. Perhaps the Association has been a 
little too genteel” (p. 115). 

What is left is a fascinating olio. As 
the gentlemen at present members of the 
Association reach “the hour for adjourn- 
ment to enjoy the collation,” Dr. Porteus 
entertains them with sprightly—at times, 
racy—reflections upon his reading in the 
Proceedings. He enlarges upon the revolu- 
tion of 1893, the role of the missionaries, 
the acquisition of Pearl Harbor, the Aus- 
tralian aborigine, the character of the 
Hawaiian people—all topics befitting the 
occasion, and all preceded with an abstract 
of a paper delivered in days past. 

But this is not a report of a century of 
social thinking in Hawaii. It is a charming 
volume for the bedside table or the 
member’s study. 

-ALLAN F, SAUNDERS 

Senior Professor of Political Science 

University of Hawaii 
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Ann VAN WyneN Tuomas and A. J. 
Tuomas, Jr. The Organization of 
American States. Pp. xii, 530. Dallas: 
Southern Methodist University Press, 
1963. $10.00. 


The basic nature of this extremely useful 
volume can be stated simply: it is a highly 
detailed and carefully documented legal 
study of the Organization of American 
States (OAS). The authors, associated 
with Southern Methodist University’s 
School of Law—the book is identified 
as a Law Institute of the Americas Study 
—divide the volume into four “books” 
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dealing, respectively, with historical back- 


grounds, legal characteristics and organiza- 
tional structure, principles, and functions. 
The twenty chapters treat of such matters 
as the organs of the OAS; such principles 
as sovereignty, nonintervention, recogni- 
tion, and pacific settlement; the inter- 
American system of peace and security; 
and economic, juridical, and other types 
of co-operation. No significant aspects of 
the structure or functioning of the OAS 
are omitted. 

The approach is, doubtless designedly, 
highly legalistic. Not only have the docu- 
mentary materials been thoroughly used 
but also a wide variety of secondary 
sources on international law. This ap- 
proach has both its advantages and dis- 
advantages. Little more could be asked in 
terms of the meticulous way in which the 
legal aspects of the OAS’s structure and 
operation have been considered. And yet 
it would have been helpful—though doubt- 
less the authors would disclaim any inten- 
tion so to have approached their task—if 
there could have been more treatment of 
the interaction of political considerations 
and interests along with the legal. Political 
motivations are inevitably present in the 
operation of the OAS and not to have 
taken them more into account necessarily 
leaves an impression of incompleteness. 
The volume is a good complement, in such 
respects, to the recent study by Professor 
Mecham. 

Specific or detailed criticisms of the 
study are relatively few and probably 

_ trivial. A few Latin-American personal 
names are incorrectly used; in the follow- 
ing instances the whole is the surname but 
the portions in parentheses have either 
been entirely omitted or else treated as 
given names: (Saavedra) Lamas, (Roig) 
de Leuchsenring, and (Rodriguez) Larreta. 
Accents are occasionally omitted from per- 
sonal names. It is probably of doubtful 
accuracy to describe the OAS (p. 42) as 
a “loose confederation.” The index is 
incomplete in a number of respects and, 
despite the excellently detailed- footnoting, 
the addition of a bibliography would have 
been most helpful. But these are mi- 
nuscule flaws. The whole study will rank 
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as monumental and objective, though that 
objectivity does not deter the authors 
from the conclusion that the -outlook 
for the OAS is gloomy or even alarming 
if it does not “again assert a policy 
of dynamism” in facing “the ideological 
imperatives before it.” 
Russet, H. FITZCBBON 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


THomas C. CocHRAN and RusEN E. 
Rera. Entrepreneurship in Argentine 
Culture: Torcuato Di Tella and S.I.A.M. 
Pp. xi, 338. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1962. $7.50. 


The economic history of Latin America 
is largely unwritten. Few studies in depth 
exist, for instance, on the great landed 
estates, even where, as in Argentina, they 
have stamped the national economic, 
political, and social life with a definite 
character. This book offers some hope 
that Argentina’s industrial achievements, 
especially since 1930, will be better docu- 
mented and interpreted than her agricul- 
tural growth. 

This is the story of Torcuato Di Tella, 
an Italian-born Argentine who made reli- 
able household electrical machinery the 
rising middle class could afford to buy. 
As a patrón in industry, a benevolent and 
simpdtico authority figure, he showed a 
keener sense of social responsibility than 
the landed gentry. After establishing his 
business in the decade following 1928 
and expanding it into Brazil, Chile, and 
Uruguay, he became interested in health 
problems and agricultural improvement, 
collected paintings, and was one of the 
first Argentine industrialists to win a 
professorship in the University of Buenos 
Aires. 3g 

Di Tella faced trouble after Perón came 
to power. He who had fought “for free- 
dom and democracy” in World War I 
and had in the 1930’s supported cultural 
projects and anti-Fascist causes “rather 
than concubines” found himself forced to 
make some compromises because of the 
dictator’s -power over Argentina’s econ- 
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omy. The struggle may have contributed 
to his death in 1948. 

The special value of this history of Di 
Tella’s industrial empire lies, not in its 
technological aspects, but in the account 
of how he adapted his considerable knowl- 
edge of European and United States tech- 
nical education and industrial management 
to Argentine conditions. There the sales- 
man’s personality far outweighed adver- 
tising gimmicks, and “flexibility, adapta- 
bility, and personalized management,” not 
efficiency experts, determined the com- 
pany’s operations. The history of one 
business in Argentina thus tells much about 
the differences between methods’ in the 
United States and in Latin America 
where “personal reputation and status are 
particularly important.” 

This last point is not made wholly con- 
vincing. The authors commendably bring 
concepts of social anthropology to their 
analysis, but have they not been somewhat 
bemused by generalizations on “the Latin 
American soul?” Surely it oversimplifies 
a complex subject to assert: “Individual 
worth in Latin America is judged by rather 
different criteria than are used in the 
United States. In the Latin American 
tradition, all persons are, theoretically, 
believed to be endowed with equal intel- 
ligence and ability. Success is seen as 
entirely dependent on initiative and special 
opportunity to develop one’s talents” (p. 
60). Family connections, inherited wealth, 
and political influence have always been 
and remain powerful forces in Latin Amer- 
ica, probably even more so than in this 
country. 

Lewis HANKE 

Professor of Latin-American History 

Columbia University 


ALBERT O. HIRSCHMAN. Journey toward 
Progress: Studies of Economic Policy- 
Making in Latin America. Pp. x, 308. 
New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1963. $4.00. 

In this book, Professor Hirschman moves 
farther along the lines of his earlier work, 
The Strategy of Economic Development, 
in approaching economic development pri- 
marily in terms of political and economic 
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institutions, and of political controversy. 
It is economics in the tradition of Adam 
Smith rather than of Walras. The ap- 
proach is reflected by the index entries: 
60 under “violence,” 44 under “pressure 
groups,” 30 under “alliances,” 19 under 
“corruption, malpractices,” 7 under ‘“Cath- 
olic Church and groups,” but none under 
“capital-output ratio,” “investment,” or 
“savings,” 

The major part of the book, “Three 
Problems in Three Countries” (pp. 11- 
223), covers Brazil’s attempts to deal with 
the economic problems of the perennially 
depressed and drought-stricken provinces 
of the northeast; the controversy over Iand 
use and land reform in Colombia; and 
inflation in Chile and the long record of 
failure to control it. The accounts are 
all well written, but the Brazilian one is 
an outstanding blending of economic analy- 
sis with a story of human tragedy and of 
political intrigue. When an author ranges 
over so wide a field in time and space, 
debatable interpretations are bound to 
arise. Possibly history will support Pro- 
fessor Hirschman’s suggestion that infla- 
tion has been a means of heading off 
revolution in Chile, but there is impressive 
evidence to support the view that Chilean 
inflation has created more problems than 
it has averted. Likewise the account of 
the rise in Chile of a “structural” explana- 
tion of its inflation (pp. 212-218) endows 
that theory-—whether it be right or wrong 
—with an originality that it does not 
deserve, for the idea that rising prices and 
depreciation of the foreign exchanges were 
caused by defects in the productive system 
was a verierable one when Ricardo first 
entered economics in protest against it. 

Part II, “Problem Solving and Reform 
Mongering” (pp. 227-297), is generaliza- 
tion based on the three episodes, and con- 
sideration of their relation to “The Con- 
triving of Reform,” as Chapter Five is 
called. This chapter is a handbook of 
Machiavellian techniques for the economic 
reformer. Digressions in Part II on “The 
Semantics of Problem Solving”. (pp. 247- 
249) and “Models of Reform Mongering” 
(pp. 276-299) present theoretical aspects 
of choice, and of preferences under uncer- 
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tainty, in relation to political maneuver. 
The discussion is brilliant, but as Profes- 
sor Hirschman recognizes, this is slippery 
ground, and some of the conclusions about 
logrolling and shifting alliances have an air 
of paradox, such as “the more principled 
the individual decision-makers, the more 
unprincipled will be governmental political 
behavior” (pp. 292-293). 

This is a path-breaking and stimulating 
book, and no one interested in the history 
of economic reform, or in appraising the 
possibilities of either peaceful or revolu- 
tionary change to come, should miss it. 

Frank W. FETTER 

Professor of Economics 

Northwestern University 


Tax Policy on United States Investment in 
Latin America. A Symposium Con- 
ducted by the Tax Institute of America, 
October 25-26, 1962, Pp. xii, 275. 
Princeton, N. J.: Tax Institute of Amer- 
ica, 1963. $7.00. 

This book is the most recent addition to 
the Tax Institute’s publications arising 
from an outstanding series of annual sym- 
posiums. The timeliness of the topic 
blends with the list of distinguished inter- 
national contributors to make this volume 
recommended reading for anyone con- 
cerned with problems in international 
taxation. It is specifically designed for 
persons interested in the Latin-American 
scene, but it also embodies many broader 
implications. The book is divided into 
four parts. Part I is a discussion of Latin- 
American tax policies generally. Part II 
includes ten authoritative though ` brief 
sketches of tax policy in eight Latin- 
American nations. Part III is a review of 
Inter-American co-operative efforts in the 
tax field, and Part IV suggests the effect 
of United States tax policies on private 
investments in Latin America. 

Nearly half of the pages are devoted to 
Part II. These country studies clearly 
reveal the substantial impact that the 
Alliance for Progress has already had on 
fiscal programs south of the Rio Grande. 
They further suggest the breadth of the 
problems that remain. Because several of 
the chapters in Part II are not directly 
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or solely attuned to the considerations of 
United States’ private investment in Latin 
America, the title of the volume is some- 
what misleading. This half of the book 
might be described as a synopsis of Latin- 
American fiscal practices—1963. This fact 
does not, however, abate the contribution 
of this book to a growing literature on a 
problem of singular importance. That 
problem involves the need for.a restruc- 
turing of the underdeveloped countries’ 
tax systems in a manner consistent with 
economic-development objectives, as well 
as their need for a tax system that will 
attract foreign investors. 

The complex and often confiicting rela- 
tionship between United States balance-of- 
payments difficulties and her tax policies 
toward private investment in the less- 
developed countries, provides the substance 
of Part IV. The discussion included there 
intimates an alternative hypothesis to the 
time-honored thesis that the major obstacle 
to increased private-investment flows— 
from developed to underdeveloped nations 
—is the relative absence of political and 
economic stability in the developing na- 
tions. It proposes that the developed 
nations’ tax policy governing foreign-source 
income plays at least an equally significant 
role. These forty pages represent a most 
invigorating exchange of ideas that make 
the reader wish the symposium had lasted 
much longer than two days. 

R. M. SomMMERFELD 

Assistant Professor of Accounting 

University of Texas 
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